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HARVARD 


Historic antique Homestead, 
Common. 


2.16 acres avallable. 


Antique, circa 1712, wlth many orlginal 
features. Very good condition. 7 acres 
abutting 38 acres of conservation land with 
tralls leading to Bear H1i11 Pond. 

MLS $265,000 


Superior Acorn Contemporary nestled in an 
apple orchard. Pristine and bathed in 
sunshine, amenities Include granite floors, 
two master bedrooms - one with fireplace, 


jacuzzis. 4,340 square feet of absolute 

luxury. MLS $499,000 
LINCOLN 

Come, appreciate the quality and ageless 


beauty of thls manor home with French Country 
flavor, 6 bedrooms, 5 baths, on 8.7 acres. 
Hilltop setting with beautiful westerly 
views. 

MLS $995,000 


circa 1800, 
Major restoration work done. 
kitchen ready for new owner’s design cholce. 
fireplaces, huge 36x40 solid barn. 


- LINCOLN - VICINITY 
HARVARD 


just off Harvard 

2 1/72 baths, 
8 cozy 
1.65 acres - more 
MLS $330,000 


11 rooms, 


land 


Elegant, ten room, 
contemporary 


air-conditioned, 

cape with 4 bedrooms, 3 car 
garage. Lovely level land, elght acres, 
{deal for mini-farm, tennis court, pool, 
MLS $595,000 


etc. 


Fantastic archltect-designed 1990’s nine room 
Cape constructed with superior design and 
quality. Nestled in an exclusive, private 
estate area on approximately two acres with a 
serene forest setting on two sides. 

MLS $625,000 


GROTON 


One of a kind property. Pristine 10 room 
Colonial set on 12 magnificent acres of 
rolling hills, open fields, and ponds. 
Perfect for horse property, cross-country 
sking, and al! nature lovers. A true 
mini-estate In Groton’s finest area. 

MLS $439,000 
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Dear Readers, 


Something is missing at the Mall! The sculpture which Mr. Bining created many 
years ago and wished to be placed there blew over in a windstorm. Let's hope 
it returns soon. 


This magazine enjoys publishing poetry. We wonder if the MBTA would consider 
placing verses on their station and car bulletin boards. Just a thought for '92. 


The Review is planning to participate in Winter Carnival. This should be a 
great time for all townspeople to have some fun. Many thanks to the Recreation 
Department who takes good care of the citizens of Lincoln. Their programs are 
creative and resourceful. Edie Hollingsworth has drawn our cover sketch in the 
spirit of Winter Carnival. 


Have you visited DeCordova? The current exhibit of crafts is well worth an hour 
of your time. My favorite was the double rocking chair? Which is yours? 


Happy New Year to our Readers and Staff. An invitation is extended to all of 
you for The Annual Meeting on Sunday, January 27 at 3:00 at the Smiths on Boyce 
Farm Road and Writer's Evening at the Library on Thursday, February 27 at 6:30. 


aan 
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ABIGAIL’S 
ATTIC 


Quality Consignment Clothing 


JanHours: Thurs. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
Febr Hours: Tues. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 


THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Faran 
Elizabeth Smith 


* A great collection of women’s clothing, 
nearly new and new, all of fine quality. 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


* Designer dresses, suits, casual wear poi ee en 359-8718 


* We’re ready for Spring. Please cal] for 


Subscriptions and Business 
appointment to recycle/resale. 


Robert Loud 259-8690 


Advertising 


Palmer Faran 259-8718 


Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 
2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA gua 
act 369-5311 — 


Graphics and Art 
Harold Smith 259-9142 


Associates 
Karen Boyce 
Suze Craig 
Beverly Eckhardt 
Florence Freed 
Susan Hoben 
Joan Perera 
Mary Terrell 

Bill Poisson 


Senior Associates 
Mary Ann Hales 
Ruth Hapgood 

VALITY 6 Margaret Marsh 
RESHNESS 


DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY! 


Consultants 
Russel Craig 
Roger Harris 


For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Feb. 20 
Advertisements . . due Mar. 1 


Subscription rate for six issues $8.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 
Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr., 

. 45, Li .0177 
Gold Register Receipts End Jan 31 P.O.Box 245, Lincoln Center, Ma 3 


Thanks for Saving Them for the Schools THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 


and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Lincoln Station Lincoin 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 


Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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A Winter Carnival Coming Up in Lincoln 


The Recreation Committee is sponsoring its annual Winter Carnival from January 
31 through February 8. As we go to press enthusiasm is gathering for this 
townwide festival. Here is a sampling of events still subject to change. All 
happenings are community-oriented, open to everyone, and the aim is for 
participants to have fun. Many activities are weather proof so plan to get with 
it and participate. 


Friday, January 31 


Contra Dance sponsored by the PTA 
Saturday, February 1 
Pancake Breakfast sponsored by the Girl Scouts 
Snowgames and Cross-country Skiing sponsored by Bill Koch Ski 
League 
Hayride and Soup sponsored by Codman and Drumlin Farms - in the 
evening 
A Community Skate sponsored by the Recreation Committee 
Sunday, February 2 
Snow Sculpture sponsored by the Arts Council and Recreation 
Committee 
Pickup Hockey sponsored by the Recreation Committee 
Saturday, February 8 
Movies at the Library sponsored by the Library and The Lincoln 
Review 
DeCordova Sculpture Park - Tour 
Middle School-Snow ball 
Tennis Party at Longfellow Tennis club - sponsored by the Tennis 
Committee 


Sunday, February 9 


Snow Sculpture 


Maybe you can be the "Ultimate Winner" - the person who finishes 
exactly mid-way in the cross-country ski race!!! 


For more information contact the Recreation Office, 259-0784 
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Country 
Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 


la Bella Cucina Italtana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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You Are in Bear Country 


by Betty Smith 


"What was Canada like? Did you have a good 
time? Aren't the mountains and glaciers beaut- 
iful?" asked my daughter as we arrived home 
after midnight last September. My husband and 
I had been hiking in the Canadian Rockies 
fulfilling a dream of mine since the stories 
I read as a child about the Canadian Mountain 
Police. I replied to her "We saw a grizzly or 
at least I think it was a grizzly. It had 
long legs and it must have been 10 feet tall." 
"What did you buy?", she asked as I fumbled 
through my suitcase for my red toothbrush. 
Sitting on my bed she was staring in the bag 
for any box that just might contain a present. 
I added "The bear was huge and it was dark 
brown or black. It had a prominent nose and 
big shoulders." That was enough of that and 
she was off to bed. 

Early the next morning a friend called to 
see if I was up for tennis. This was the first 
sign that vacation was over. She asked about 
my trip. My only reply was "Yes, we saw a 
grizzly bear. It was neat." I didn't admit 
to her that I was safe inside a car. She 
wanted to know more. "We hiked a lot. Three 
or four miles every day." I didn't tell that 
we rode the cable to the summit of Sulphur and 
Whistler Mountains. We had hoped to hike on 
‘the top of Whistler but the sign read "Danger. 
Area closed due to bear. Do not enter." We 
were told that a grizzly bear (species U. 
jhorribilis) had been sighted several times in 
ithe past few days on the rocky summit and one 
night was grabbling in the garbage next to the 
restaurant on top of Whistler Mountain. 
Whistler Mountain received its name from the 
marmots which are as nestled in the rocks and 
make a whistling noise. 

On this vacation my husband and I had gone 
to the back woods of Alberta for hiking and 
viewing the scenery which I thought only Ansel 
Adams had observed. On the Iceland Parkway 
which cuts through the National Parks, I saw 
my first glacier as well as the lofty snow- 
Caps of the Canadian Rockies. As we drove the 
Parkway we listened to a tape which narrated 
the highlights and history of the area which 
had been home to trappers for years. The 
Canadian National Pacific Railway developed 
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the region and even today the whistle of a 
train in the distance is a startling noise as 
it echoes off the mountains. 

Often we parked by the roadside and hiked 
around a lake or to a waterfall suggested by 
the narrator on the tape in our Plymouth. Our 
backpacks carried peanut butter, apples, 
juice, and oatmeal cookies so we could stop 
wherever there was a picnic table. One sunny 
warm fall day the gentle voice of the female 
narrator on the tape suggested a camping 
grounds which had picnic tables just off the 
Iceland Parkway on Honeymoon Lake below the 
town of Jasper. She commented to watch out 
for bears as this is their territory - heavily 
wooded and dense bushland. We had come upon 
elk and mountain goats already exactly in the 
place on the highway she has mentioned on the 
tape. The goats come right up to the car and 
begged and also we watched a bus driver in the 
parking lot quickly close the door when a goat 
put his hoof on the first step. 

On to Honeymoon Lake. We drove our car 
a few hundred yards off the highway on a 
smooth dirt road which led to the lake and 
found the picnic tables on the water's edge - 
just as described on the tape. As we app- 
roached the lake, the first things we noticed 
were the summit of a rocky mountain reflected 
on the water and the golden-yellow larch 
dressed in fall color. The tranquility of 
the scene was broken by a robust women in a 
blue-checked dress stumbling out of a pickup 
truck. With a grunt and a groan she removed 
the reeking rubbish and clanked the metal 
barrels on the edge of her pickup. I looked 
up and she mumbled something about bears 
around here but my mind was on the beauty of 
the moraine across the way not her. A few 
ducks swam by as I put my hand in the lake. 
Brr. It was glacier-fed. While we were eating 
our peanut butter sandwiches, I noticed in the 
distance a few inhabited campsites. But it 
was while walking after lunch that I commented 
to my husband "Those marks on the trees must 
be bear marks." He replied "Well did you 
bring bear bells? I am sure those marks are 
from elks. After all it is rutting season." 
As we we were gathering up our possessions and 
heading for the car, I did hear some swishing 
in the pines near the metal rubbish barrels. 
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group / west 


REALTORS 


An Open Letter 
to Lincoln Homeowners: 


As Group/West heads into its 12th year we are more determined than ever to offer the residents of 
Lincoln and surrounding towns the best and most professional service available. 1991 was a very 
difficult year in real estate, as I’m sure you all know. However, we at Group/West made a concerted 
effort to resist the gloom & doom atmosphere and excel in the face of adversity. We succeeded. 


In 1991 Group/West doubled its total sales over 1990. Of the 47 residential transactions (MLS) in 
Lincoln in 1991, Group/West brokers were involved as either listing or selling agents in 29 of 
them, or 62%! Twenty four other real estate offices also took part in Lincoln transactions. 
Group/West held 53% of all Lincoln listings that sold; thirteen other offices handled the balance. And 
we are proud to have been involved in a full 92% of the 1991 condominium transactions in Lincoln. 


Now-- not Spring, but now-- is the time to talk to us if you believe you might want to sell your 
house. With interest rates at 20-year lows, buyers have come out in numbers; even over the holidays 
our office was contacted by many new customers. Frankly we need a wider variety of listings to show 
them. The rates are low now, the buyers are here now. Of course we hope that the traditional Spring 


activity will occur as well, but even for a Spring listing you should be talking to your broker now. 


Our real estate professionals are all experienced brokers from LINCOLN, CONCORD, AND 
WESTON; each offers distinguished and knowledgeable service. Group/West provides a market 
analysis of your property free of charge. For new listings we provide a 1-hour image consultation with 
a well-known interior designer, to determine what if any changes might be made to move your property 
more quickly at a better price. And we are continually improving the professional level and 
effectiveness of our advertising and all of our real estate marketing services. We want to list and sell 
your property, and we will provide the level of service necessary to do that. Please feel free to call 
our office with any questions you may have about real estate in the Route 2/117 Corridor, or contact 
any of our brokers whom you may know personally. We are here to serve you seven days a week. 


Sheila Harding, GRI, President W. Robert Pearmain, GRI 
Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach 

Carol Mankowich Nancy Murphy, GRI 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Dee Davenport 

Marion Donnell Mikki Lipsey 


Nine Lewis Street °® Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 ¢ (617)259-9700 °¢ FAX [617] 259-8709 
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/ We drove the short distance back on the 
dirt road to the Iceland Parkway and turned 
ight. Suddenly my husband braked and started 
flashing headlights at the oncoming car. Out 
of the brush and across the highway strolled 
a brown-black bear. My husband reached for 
is camera a bit late. I was ecstatic but 
errified at the size of this creature which 
I expected to behave like "Smokey, the Bear,” 
o sit there with a hat on. The books do say 
hat a bear can weigh up to 204 pounds (and 
even more in hibernation) and reach 7 feet 
hen standing on hind legs and because of 
heir size have no natural enemies -- except 
me ! 


After finding our lodgings at Pyramid Lake 
outside Jasper, we stopped at Park Head- 
quarters to check hiking trails and weather 
and buy a map or two. Behind the main desk, 
there was a sign "report all grizzly bear 
sightings here." I waited in line to talk 
with the Park Ranger while my husband checked 
the weather forecast on the bulletin board 
behind. As I approached the head of the line 
to tell the ranger about the grizzly bear, my 
husband came over and said "Come on, Betty, 
that was only a black bear that walked across 
ithe highway. You really have no idea what you 
jsaw. You are just exaggerating again." The 
jranger let us talk and you could tell he had 
heard this "bear story” before. Sheepishly I 
asked him "Do you have any pamphlets which 
jtell about bears?" ® 


EXCAVATING 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


‘ws 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Excavating 


Foundations 


Sepuc Systems 
Equipment Rental 


Cutting Metaphors 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


Only metaphors. Thus "cut up" only for a 
jokester, not for cutting one’s steak. He’s a cut up, but 
he should not cut down his children in public. 

"May I cut in?" This is the way at least we 
used to dance in the 1920’s and 1930’s. "Can you cut 
out that fat piglet for me?" Stop the racket: cut it 
out. 

"You take the main road down to the cut-off." 

He is on the cutting-edge of his profession, 
while the other guy’s work is usually left on the cutting- 
room floor. A good golfer but he did not make the 
cut. The cutter snapped her mast and had to be 
rescued by the Coast Guard cutter. 

One looks for more and tries "shut." He 
pitched a shutout. She’s a shut-in. The show was shut 
down. "Shut up," he explained 4 a quotation from 
Ring Lardner. But it’s hard to get further metaphori- 
cally, even though shutter goes well with cutter. 

Inspiration at last: Put does not rhyme with cut 
or shut but it has certain affinities which let it into this 
column, and there are no other verbs ending in "ut" (to 
the best of my knowledge and belief). His cutting 
remark was quite a put-down: put-up or shut-up. A 
nice putout at first. He claimed to know baseball but 
it was a put-on. Don’t do today what you can put off 
until tomorrow. I put in for a raise. 

As for the nouns ending in "er," there is putter 
to go with cutter and shutter, and there’s more from 
economics with a reversal. 

Land, labor and capital are inputs, and with 
them you get outputs. 

You can’t do that with cut or shut. 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 
(508) 369-7452 


Hours and Home Visits 


Take your sweetheart to hear 
Comedian Paula Poundstone 
on Valentine's Day 


She is performing at Lincoln- 
Sudbury High School 


For more information call 259-9527 
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Duette. Makin 
Your World a Shade 


More Permanent... , 
Additional 55 

Duetie Lifetime with this ad 

Guarantee 


Now we'll cover 
your Duette shades 
for as long as they 
cover your windows. 
With the exclusive 
Duette Lifetime 
Limited Warranty for 
residential window 
coverings. You can count 
on Hunter Douglas Duette 


E 
eat | M 


Y 
\TED WARRANT 


AL\M 


50% 
Off 


Making Your World a 191 Sudbury Rd. 
Shade More Beautiful. Concord, MA 01742 
508-369-0890 
1-800-698-0890 
: HunterDouglas 
DUETTE 


WINDOW FASHIONS 


performance. Permanently. 


©Hunter Douglas Window Fashions 1991 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Winter Schedule, starting January 6 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCHOOE "AND COPLEG. 
CONSULTING “SER V¥Ge 


rar | 
V 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


We offer a full range of services for 
students and their families: college 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- 
ing, SAT prep. 


Free informational interviews 
available by appointment. 


Call (617) 899-5759 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATI 
LINCOLN! ROAP- LINICOLAY. MIA 


Gin 28393054 


CHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


y Mary Helen Lorenz. 
hair, Lincoln School Building Committee 


At a Special Town Meeting in September, the 
‘town directed the Selectmen, School Committee, 
jand Town Moderator to appoint a School Building 
Yommittee to address the need for improvements to 
‘the elementary school buildings. The nineteen 
| residents appointed were asked to review the work 
of the School Facilities Study and proceed with 
‘preparing specific proposals for consideration by 
the town at large. 

| The School Building Committee agreed that there 
is a definite need for improvements, that this need 
is more immediate and much larger in scope than 
initially anticipated, and that we should go forward 
immediately to analyze the options for 
improvements in time for discussion at March 
Town Meeting. 


THE BUILDING NEEDS 


The building needs relate to physical plant age 
‘and deterioration, educational program space 
needs, and increasing enrollments. 
| For the physical plant, the 30-40 year life cycle 
‘for major renovation/replacement to building 
‘systems is at hand. The original Smith building is 
44 years old (1948), with the most recent wing at 
Brooks 22 years old (1970). 
| Partial failure has occurred in major systems at 
‘each building. The Hartwell septic system has 
‘serious problems, and the other septic systems 
would not meet current standards. Serious roofing, 
electrical, heating and water system problems exist 
at each building. All three buildings lack 
handicapped toilets and access, automatic heating 
controls, sprinklers, and water conservation 
mechanisms. Lead levels make water unsafe and 
unusable for drinking. Underground oil tanks 
’ must be removed. 
i The educational program is hampered by a 
‘number of space deficiencies. Approximately 20 
classrooms have been lost from regular classroom 
‘use in the last 15 years. Classroom space was lost 
when central offices and four classrooms were 
/ moved out of Center School to the Ballfield Road 
‘campus. New space needs include full day 
| kindergarten, rooms required for 766 mandates, 


hat's Up at the Schools? 


CASE Collaborative (special needs), and the 
Hartwell library. 

Hartwell is currently beyond capacity, with some 
educational activities occurring in substandard 
spaces. Twelve classrooms in the Hartwell units are 
recognized by the Committee and the state 
Department of Education as inadequate in size and 
function, and beyond economic rehabilitation 
Outdated electrical systems cannot support 
computer technology upgrades in classrooms, and 
computer rooms accommodate only half the 
students in a class. Libraries lack modern media 
and video technology, and adequate research 
space. Enrollments have increased and are 
continuing to increase, with serious space needs in 
the next four years. 

In sum, Lincoln's basic school structures and 
related infrastructures are beyond short term 
repair and will not economically support the 
system's needed expansion and programmatic 
update without comprehensive rehabilitation and 
some additions. 


PLANS FOR TOWN MEETING 


The Selectmen, School Committee, Finance 
Committee, and the School Building Committee felt 
strongly that this type of long term capital 
investment should be considered in the context of 
the overall town budget at the annual town 
meeting. 

The Building Committee is now focused on 
developing realistic action recommendations for 
consideration at the March 1992 Town Meeting. We 
hope to ask the town for funds to complete the 
design phase during the next year. and then 
request construction funds at the March 1993 Town 
Meeting. 

The first step has been to secure accurate site 
information. Working with the Selectmen, School 
Committee and Finance Committee, the Building 
Committee secured money from the Reserve Fund 
to conduct septic tests and a topographic survey. 
Site studies by consultants are being conducted 
under the cooperative guidance of the School's 
Director of Plant Operations and the Town 
Engineer. 
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"SKETCHBOOKING IN BERMUDA" 


WITH DECORDOVA'S BARBARA STECHER 


APRIG@2Z4e— 2THe. 1992 


HAVE FUN....JOIN BARBARA AND LEARN TO SKETCH ON THE GO. ANY LEVEL OF DRAWING 
SKILL IS FINE — BEGINNER TO ADVANCED, YOU'LL LEARN THE SECRETS OF MAKING SUC- 
CESSFUL VISUAL TRAVEL JOURNALS, AND LOVE DOING IT. 


BARBARA PRESENTLY TEACHES "SKETCHBOOKING" AND "WATERCOLOR FOR TRAVELERS" AT 
THE DECORDOVA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, AND IN ADDITION, HAS TAUGHT THESE COURSES 
ABOARD THE ROYAL VIKING SKY; FOR ELDERHOSTEL; AND IN FRANCE. 


THIS EXCITING NEW PROGRAM WILL OFFER FOUR DAYS OF INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ON 
MINI FIELD TRIPS, PLUS R/T AIR, GRAND DELUXE ACCOMODATIONS AT GLENCOE HARBOUR 
CLUB, TRANSFERS, FULL BREAKFAST AND GOURMET DINNER DAILY, FERRY TOKENS, ALL ART 
SUPPLIES, HOTEL TAX AND SERVICE, AND BERMUDA DEPARTURE TAX. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL LINCOLN TRAVEL 259-3100 
SPACE WILL BE LIMITED TO 12 STUDENTS 
SKETCH COURTESY OF DAVID HILL 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 


And our new telephone number 259-3100 
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Second, additional design services are required to 
repare a design concept that reflects the updated 
te information, revised enrollment numbers, 
blic comments on the earlier concepts, and 
}finements of capital costs and phasing. Again, in LINCOLN SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEE 
\major cooperative effort, the Selectmen, Schoo! Mary Helen Lorenz Chair 
)mmittee, Finance Committee, and School Building Rita DiGiovanni Vice Chair 
pmmittee, secured funding for the design Leslie Vagliano School Committee 
rvices. Codman Trust made a _ generous MariaChurchill School Committee 
ntribution to the design fees, reflecting their Harriet Todd Selectman 
bmmitment to seeing modern technology Mark Deck Outreach Chair 
corporated into renovation plans. Other funds Crawley Cooper Design Chair 
me from town sources. The Building Committee Esther Braun Educ. Program Chair 
thus been able to move forward in obtaining Bob Lemire Finance Chair 
hematic design services before Town Meeting. Dr Becky van der Bogert Exec. Director 
he Building Committee is working under the poug Adams 
rection of the Executive Committee and with 
y town boards on many tasks. including the 
te and design work. In coordination with the Dan Cheever 
perintendent and the School Committee. work Priscilla Damon 
icludes revising the educational program Lynn Donaldson 
ecifications. updating the enrollment numbers. 
d reviewing space needs of rentak users such as 
agic Garden, Leap, and other town groups. 
nancial analyses of design costs, construction Sara Mattes 
sts, and long term financial impacts on the town Patti Salem 
re underway in coordination with the Selectmen Bill Stason 
‘nd the Finance Committee. Community outreach (33 
yout school needs is being organized through 
jress releases, public meetings, and neighborhood 
jeetings. Efforts are underway to inform and 
volve not only parents of current students. but 
‘1 town residents in discussing plans for 
novation. We hope to update the town on the 
ecifics of the plan in the next issue of the 
ncoln Review before Town Meeting. 
he School Building Committee is encouraged by 
e support of town boards and residents to date in 


e effort to propose an educational facility that West 
sflects the town's long standing commitment to 

ie highest quality education. It is clear that the 

agnitude and importance of the needed schoo! Newton 
>novation project require careful Annual Town = 

‘eeting consideration for proper perspective and 

eliberation. All town residents are encouraged to 

ttend public and neighborhood meetings being 

janned to discuss building needs. And the School Ban 
Juilding Committee welcomes and encourages 

Omments and questions from all town residents. MEMBER (=) 
or further information, please contact Mary FDIC/DIFM aan 
elen Lorenz at 259-9544, or call other members of a re he dees ta att; 
1e Committee listed below Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 
The School Facilities Study Notebook, prepared by 
le previous committee and documenting building 


Pnditions and needs, is available for public 
view in the Library's reference section. the 


Selectmen's office, and the Superintendent's 
office. 


Ken Bergen 


al 


George Georges 
Pris Kern 
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Variety is 


The THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton aa * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
: * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection : * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 


*EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


P at . we) INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
Spice § Grain o * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 
n 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
Natural ter & * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions foro * NATURAL COSMETICS * 


Malina © , * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


an ens 3 Y Concord Spice & Grai 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
“WY : 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


\ ( 
We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashli - 
ghts - batte - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertti 1260s 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
Sapa a poe mela tele and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
ecorative hardware - aint 
sees paint, paint, and more paint from California 
Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
Ogilvie's_—__—__ ag ee e208 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help pee ae Pei hie 
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Oxymoron For Christmas 


Suze Craig 


Actually, a herd of them. Created by Lincoln blacksmith Ted 
icker, they hang cheerfully on the pot rack, inviting passersby 
jsuspend more pots, lids, mittens, tea towels, pot holders—any 
ypurtenance that requires dangling space. I also see I can 
spend a Lincoln Review article on them. 

_ For, as I certainly didn’t inscribe “oxymoron” on my Christ- 
as list, hereby hangs a tale. 
This fall, while visiting the Bungaree sheep station in Aus- 
lia, Russ saw and bought a wrought iron letter opener, created 
“the station forge. A single bar of iron, it’s cleverly twisted then 
ed and pinched, to give the shape of a ram’s head. The last 
»rtion of the bar splits and either side curls upward, corkscrew- 
2, to form wonderfully expressive horns. 
- We brought it home, hung it on the pot rack. 
_ Ted happened by here one day in November, and strolled out 
» th Russ to see Henry and Harryeta, our Scotch Highland steer 
/d heifer. As the two men returned from the pasture, I men- 
»yned the ram’s head and moumed its lack of utility; hard to 
ena letter with something hanging on a pot rack. And nothing 
/uld be hung from the flat opener. Ted raised his eyebrows, 
'ned Santa blue eyes to Russ, and they shifted nonchalant 
~ourse toward the kitchen. 

Come Christmas morning, there it was in my stocking, a 
-icker forged pothook. Harryeta in iron, her passing bad temper 
ught forever. By the time we had finished opening Christmas 
esents, there were five Scottish Highlands in all. 

_ I was enchanted and my delight continues to grow the more 
ook at the hooks. For they go beyond felicitous and engaging 
ility, and the infectiousness of Ted’s grin. They are oxymoron 

‘ade concrete, tactile, and whow, talk about substantial. I can 

ing cast-iron frypans on them. 

In his Modern English Usage, Fowler explains the 
“<ymoron’s intellectual whimsy. It’s “the combining in one 
'.pression of two terms that are ordinarily contradictory, and 
"hose exceptional coincidence is therefore arresting. A cheerful 
“vssimist; Harmonious discord....The figure needs discreet han- 

ing or its effect may be absurd rather than impressive....” 

| Harryeta’s wispy tangled hair. In iron. The derisive curl of 
sr nostril. In iron. The general dishevelled Scottish Highland 
r, the sweep of the horns, the hootable hairiness that stops 
sersby in their tracks, caught, kept, hard—in iron. And they 
ye successful pieces of sculpture, of art, for they invite. Friends 
‘ho’ve seen them instinctively reach up to touch them. 
The actual creation of the heads I’ve been told by Russ, who 
thd it straight from Ted, was a fascinating process. Forging, like 
any other arts, is a step by step process, one that the smith must 
ure Out, plan ahead for, arrange, sort by trial and error as he 
s along. So any later working of the material should not 
srupt hammer blows previously struck. The bangs, or hair, 
mes last and can’t distort a nostril, which was created first. 

Discreet handling: Arresting. Impressive effect. 

And figures not of speech, but of iron. ) 
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LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 
polarity therapy 

for body, spirit, mind 

gentle healing bodywork 
reduces Stress 

balances energy 

increases vitality 

WESTON, MA _ 617-893-3830 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessions 
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ees HUNNEM 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


LINCOLN - Incredibly priced 3-BR Ranch w/new LINCOLN - Quiet center location. Walk to schools 


kitchen, bath & family room. Abuts conservation, library. Renovated '&6. Bluestone, tile, hardwoc 


10 mins. to Alewife. Lease w/purchase plan possible. 
$249,900 


floors. Abuts 30 acres Pierce Park. 


$425,000 


Now a part of Hunneman & Company — Coldwell Banker, A.H. Tetreault, Inc. REALTORS has 
enhanced resources to better serve your real estate needs. Hunneman & Company —- Coldwell 
Banker has over 62 years of expertise in residential real estate and the largest, most experienced 

sales staff. Whether you are buying or selling a home in the Lincoln-Concord area, contact the 
professionals, we are ready to help you. 


(617) 259-1100 or (617) 259-9220 
HUNNEMAN & COMPANY - COLDWEL!. BANKER 
Box 248, Old Town Hall 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Denise Bienfang Diana Smith 
Donna Burt Gene Smith 
Penny Coton1 Pamela Taylor 
Kim Kassner Lois Tetreault 
Susan Law William Zirkel 
Jeff Morgenstern, Mgr. J 
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COMPANY | gis 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


/NCOLN - Perfect 4BR, 3-bath home blends the best LINCOLN - Winding drive leads to this 


' traditional and contemporary style. Gleaming wonderful Contemp on 5+ serene acres. Walls 


»rdwood floors, skylites, center location. 


of glass, updated systems, A/C & beaut! ful 
»99,500 


views. $579,000 


HINCOLN - Exceptionai nilltop Contemporary hes LINCOLN - Classic 12-room home on 2 landscaped 
bedrooms plus study, vaulted ceilings in LR & acres w/S5BRs, lst floor MBR w/bath, updated kit- 
ir, ultra kitchen, 2 fireplaces. Ideal location. chen, enclosed porch plus greenhouse. 
349,900 $449,000 
ane 
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a Your own, 

6 Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


assnsuset™ 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
¢ Hamburger—80% or 90% lean 
e Lamb and Pork—orders taken 
for 1991 


Codman Community Farms 
on Codman Road opposite 
the Lincoln Police Station 


Call Farmer Dave Hardy anytime 
617-259-0456 
Drop by Saturday mornings to visit and 
make a purchase 


Also, goat cheese—Fresh and Aged 
Hay and Mulch 
Garden Plots 


oKS 


CoIchn 
CS Gas 


Old books bought & sold 
OOOO ROO OOO 


aed 
Susan Tucker S Anne Winer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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Get Ready 


At 


for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick’s Days 


Housewares & Hardware 

School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 

Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


CHRISTOPHER PARK 
20 LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-8717 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / DRYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED |! ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


Essay: Culture Shock 


In a few weeks, I will be at Logan Airport 
ying goodbye to Jenny, a young woman who grew up 
ith the same dream I had, of living in another 
untry. 

When she first arrived at our house a year ago 
na cultural exchange, she said Lincoln didn’t seem so 
ifferent from her home village in the north of Sweden. 
ere were churches and houses, train stations and 
ocery stores. People drank milk and ate bread, drove 
olvos and watched television. And yet, as the days 
ent by, many small differences became apparent: the 
ailk in our refrigerator was low-fat, the winter tires 
icked metal studs and television programs were con- 
tantly interrupted by commercials. Sandwiches and 
izza were finger food and jeans were worn tighter. 
As a tourist in Sweden and elsewhere, I had rel- 
shed similar small discoveries; they made the mundane 
ppear exotic. When we had the opportunity to live in 
weden for the summer, I assumed that I would adapt 
s easily as Jenny had adapted to living in Lincoln. 
jut that was not to be the case. 
| Shopping for groceries in grams and kilos, pay- 
ag bills at the post office and cooking in metric and 
Yelsius, I experienced firsthand how these many small 
ifferences can add up to a sense of being a stranger 
1 a strange land. 
| I studied the unfamiliar objects of everyday life 
1 the housewares sections of department stores. Rec- 
angular wooden containers exactly the right size for 
ne-liter cartons of milk, coffee spoons, little key 
upboards with brass hooks and butter knives of 
-agrant juniper wood were gathered together. Even 
amiliar items like clothespins and thermos bottles and 
iundry baskets were unusual colors: lavender blue, 
yvatermelon pink or lime green. 

There were also many differences in the way 
hings worked. Some were ingenious, like the double- 
aned windows that unlatched and unfolded for clean- 
g, or a good idea, such as charging for grocery bags. 
ome differences were irritating: getting cut off in 
id-sentence when I didn’t put additional coins in the 
ay phone fast enough or being scolded by a waitress 
a cafe because I poured coffee into a tea cup rather 
an using a smaller coffee cup. 

After a few weeks of dealing with all the differ- 
nces all day long and in a foreign language, I experi- 
nced culture shock. I didn’t call it that, my husband 
id. I just knew I felt unhappy, frustrated and alien- 
ted. 


Perhaps it was the curtains. The sun shone 
om 2 a.m. until 11 p.m., which was magical, except 
hen I wanted to sleep. We needed window coverings 
or both privacy from our neighbors and from the 
idnight sun. 

Picking out a fabric was no problem, but be- 
use the factories were closed for vacation most of the 
ummer, ordering custom window coverings was out of 
i My sister-in-law and I visited a factory 


I bought a sufficient number of curtain rods but 
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By Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


because the walls were gypsum sheets, we had trouble 
attaching anything heavier than an unframed poster. 
My husband, Carl, and I drilled many holes but few of 
them deep enough; we kept hitting the window’s metal 
frame. Finally, we succeeded in hanging curtains over 
three of the five windows, albeit at varying heights. 
Now we had some privacy but the sun streamed in as 
usual at 3 a.m. the next morning. 

Hanging curtains was an action I associated with 
setting up housekeeping, establishing a home, one of 
the primary tasks of being a mother. This summer was 
more than a long vacation. It was a trial run at living 
within another culture, a country where I will always be 
a foreigner. The condo was our beachhead on another 
shore, a continent where my husband had spent half of 
his childhood. My incompetence with the task of 
covering the windows seemed to be proof that I did not 
belong in Sweden, that it was time to go home. 

Perhaps the reasons why I did not adapt as 
easily as Jenny have to do with different expectations 
and different roles as well as different personalities. 
Leaving home at 19 for a year abroad as an au pair is 
a great adventure, a chance to broaden horizons while 
maintaining the safety and comfort of living with a 
family. As a mother’s helper, Jenny’s task was to fit 
into an existing home, albeit in a place where every- 
thing was slightly different. 

But moving overseas — even for a summer - 
as a 34-year-old mother was another story. As a 
parent, I had to create a home, however temporary, 
using material objects whose meaning was not always 
clear to me. I had to re-learn how to use an oven, 
how to operate a washing machine, how to pay bills. 
Carl had left Sweden at age seventeen and conse- 
quently was sometimes as puzzled as I was. By the 
time a person, especially a woman, has reached her 
mid-30s, she is expected to know how to manage daily 
life and organize a home, in accordance with the norms 
of the country, town, neighborhood she lives in - and 
she is judged by those standards. 

After ten weeks, I was ready to go home. But 
where was home? I had been making a new home 
with each carefully selected bar of soap and pillowcase 
purchased. I had extended my inner map of Stock- 
holm, begun during my first visit twelve years ago, with 
every bakery discovered and every bus route memo- 
rized. I was, in fact, doing the same kind of nest- 
building and networking I had begun as soon as we 
moved to Lincoln. 

I suspect that Jenny has also drawn an inner 
map of the Boston area, with roller skating rinks and 
ice cream stands, the Burlington Mall and Harvard 
Square, the Lincoln Library and friends’ homes. She 
has created another home with every telephone number 
memorized, every recipe tested, every paper snowflake 
taped to a window. When she returns to Sweden, she 
will be not only a year older, with more child care 
experience and better English, she will know that "the 
Swedish way," like "the American way," is not the only 
way. (3) 
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.. CHERRYBROOK CORPORATION OF WESTON 
Recycling and Rubbish Collection Services 


Recycling Service Subscription Form 


12-month subscription @ $120.00 
less 10% discount = $108.00 
3-month subscription @ $30.00 
_____ recycling bins @ $10.00 each 


Day Telephone 


Evening Telephone 


Mail to: 

Cherrybrook Corporation 

16 Spring Road 

Weston, Massachusetts 02193 


(3 are recommended) 


Total enclosed 


(617) 899-6000 


Clip and retain 


ACCEPTABLE MATERIALS 


PLASTIC 


DEPOSIT 
CONTAINERS 


To better serve our recycling customers Cherrybrook Corporation has 
initiated rubbish collection in Lincoln. For more information about 
Cherrybrook’s rubbish or recycling program call (617) 899-6000. 
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Glass containers that 
contained food or beverages. 
All colors accepted. 


Newspapers, including the 
Sunday inserts. 


Metal cans: aluminum, tin and 
other metal cans that 
contained food or beverages. 


Food, soap and beverage 
containers made out of HDPE 
or PET. Look for a 1 or 2 
inside of a triangle on the 
bottom of the containers. 


All Massachusetts redeemable 
containers. Proceeds donated 
to Codman Community Farm 


NON- 
ACCEPTABLE 
MATERIALS 


Electric light bulbs, 
window glass, mirrors, 
crystal glass, coffee mugs, 
dishes or containers used to 
store hazardous materials, 
such as paints, oils, etc. 


Envelopes with cellophane 
or plastic windows, 
cardboard books plastic 
coated paper, and telephone 
directories. 


Aerosol containers, paint 
cans pots and pans, irons or 
cans that are part plastic. 
Containers used to store 
hazardous materials can not 
be recycled. 


Plastic bags, laundry 
baskets toys, blister 
packaging and tableware. 


HOW TO RECYCLE 


Remove caps and metal rings, 
rinse and place in your 
recycling box. Please, do not 
break bottles and jars. They 
must be sorted by hand. 


Place papers in your recycling 
box. Put excess materials in 
brown paper bags and place on 
top of your recycling box. 


Rinse the can to prevent odor 
problems and place in your 
recycling box. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. You may need 
to flatten the containers to fit 
them in your recycling box. 


Rinse containers and place in 
bag next to recycling box. 
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by Betty Smith 


Would you like to live in an old farm house 
1 a rural setting, (or know someone who 
ves)? Well, read on for there is an oppor- 
inity for two people to do just that. 

First, the Codman Farm House is located 
sar the Fire and Police Station and on the 
ame property as the Codman .Farm. This is 
culy a working farm with the noise of machin- 
ty and the smell of new mown hay. he. pe 
.ose to the train for trips to the city and 
.thin walking distance of the Mall. A tenant 
in also grow his own vegetables and par- 
.cipate in activities in the nearby community 
irm. Last year Codman Farm invited the 
esnants to its barbecue in September. The 
irm House was built in 1863, while the Civil 
ir was being fought, by Boston architect, 
hn Sturgis. 

More about the Farm House. In the wing 
.ves the assistant farmer and her two childr- 
1. In 1985 the town remodeled the Farm House 
ncluding the apartment for the assistant 
rmer) to be used as shared living space for 
sople with moderate income. Each tenant has 
single private room with half bath. A 
2rson furnishes the room as s/he wishes with 
neir own furniture. The remainder of the 
use is shared and consists of a full bath, 
ving and dining rooms, kitchen, study and 
undry/recreation room. There are two refrig- 
ators and each person has their own shelves 

the kitchen. The tenants do the own house- 
eping. 

Are you still interested? The Housing 
mmission is now accepting applicants for the 
© available spaces. The rent is $275 per 
nth and includes everything except tele- 
one. Preference is given to Lincoln resi- 
nts and Lincoln-related people (mothers-in- 
ws as an example). An applicant must be 


ving in the Codman Farmhouse 


fifty or over and his income must not exceed 
$34,000 or his assets $200,000. Another 
criteria is that you must be totally indepen- 
dent. Maintenance both outside and inside is 
arranged by the Lincoln Housing Commission. 


Recently I met with the coordinator, Nancy 
Bartlett, and she explained that she talks 
with each applicant after they fill out the 
application form and if they are truly inter- 
ested take them on a tour of the farmhouse 
which includes meeting the current residents. 
"I'm looking for people who respect each 
other's privacy but also will interact suppor- 
tively with one another." She went on to 
explain that she meets about once a month with 
the residents. "I want to help promote a 
sense of community within the group." Nancy 
commented that a lot of time has been spent 
focussing on the decision-making process to 
ensure each resident feels s/he is being heard 
and has a say in what happens. The process is 
important to them. We have never had to deal 
with smoking. Nancy explained that "the tasks 
of household maintenance are shared in an 
equitable manner." "Overnight guests" have 
often come up at the group meetings but the 
situation has always been resolved. A final 
decision on applicants is made by the Advisory 
Team and the Coordinator with input from the 
residents. Nancy Bartlett is a social worker 
with a particular interest in geriatrics. She 
is enthusiastic about congregate living situa- 
tions and is anxious to see what changes take 
place in group dynamics by lowering the age 
requirement from sixty to fifty for the Farm 
House. 

For more information please write the 
Housing Commission P. O. Box 353, Lincoln or 
call the Town Offices on 259-8850 and leave a 
message for Mrs. Harrison or Mrs. Lorenz. 
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Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
Name 
Address 
Street 
Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


Claire L. Mount, G.R.I. 


Realtor 


Na 
DeWolfe Real Estate 


EVV ENGI A TSH) 


ard, 


271 Lincoln Street, Lexington, MA 02173 
Bus. (617) 863-5865 Res. (617) 259-8695 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


A Writers' Evening at the Library 


Panel Discussion on 
Why I Started Writing? 


Panel Members are: 
Paul Brooks John Mitchell 
Betty Levin Jane Langton 
David Donald 


Thursday, February 27 
6:30 - Social Hour 
7:30 - Panel Discussion 


Sponsored by the Town Library and 
The Lincoln Review 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - South 
MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 = (6%1'/7-259282902 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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sie Freed's Poetry 


by Betty Smith 


her Lincoln studio Josie Freed talked to me 
ut the chickadees which come to her feeder. 
2y are her companions as she writes and 
ints. These poems which appear in her new 
ok Burnished in Gold shows the depth of her 
sling for nature. 


as I sit at my desk 
staring at the chickadees 
visiting my birdfeeder 

I observe how closely 
the tiny gray feathers 

fit together 

on their little wings 

I wonder if they know 

I write poetry about them 
that they should 

come so close to me 
with only the window 
between us 

one seems to 

stare right at me 

as I write 

these words 


, Chickadees 
: 
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Seen ccee ea ae 


a cold icy December day Josie and I talked 
ut her life in Lincoln and a Cardinal came 
the window, similar to what happens in this 
em. 


The Cardinal 


ona 

winter's 

day 

in December 
ina 

deserted 
house 


Isitat 

my typewriter 
typing 

a story 
through the 
window 

the blue 

nut hatch 
upside 

down on 

the tree 

looks 

at me 

Iseea 

slate colored 
junco also 
with white breast 


onthe 

cedar tree 

and a chickadee 
is visiting 

my bird feeder 
like ina dream 
the red cardinal 
with bright 
red beak 
sways in 

the cedar 

in the 

falling 

snow 

flakes 

the phone 
keeps ringing 
but 

Idon't 

answer 

it 
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Josie's writing skills were enhanced by a 
course at Middlesex Community College. She has 
written many books, most unpublished, and she 
has a growing portfolio of paintings in acryl- 
ics, water colors and pastels. Josie has 
lived all her life in Lincoln and was gradua- 
ted from Brooks Middle School. She favors 
Lincoln's rural traits. 
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FLORENTINE “3 
FRAMES o 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


— ie OtN aty 


Ji), experience. } 
) Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 7 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 hh’. 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 . pa oe 
a a eed, A® (RP 


3 


So 


gs alt 
is mit (Li 8 . 


C & H CONSTRUCTION 


Home Improvement Specialists 


e Window & door e Additions, e Decks 
replacements frame to finish 


e Kitchen & bath —e Roofing, cedar or e Siding 
remodeling asphalt shingle 


Make one call - we do the rest 


Jay Harding - David Condit 


FREE ESTIMATES 259-9217 EXCELLENT REFERENCES 


NT I 


Lincoln 


cedars blowing softly 
dark and green 
weathering in the breeze 
outside my window 


angel fish ina tank ; 
that eat out of my hand 
the mirror is behind 
reflecting their stripes 


the ring out of nowhere 

could it be time for him to call 
only the banker 

so I sigh 


sharp little birds 
fly like souls 

in the gray sky 
over the house 


the neighbor in the yard 
weeding behind 

the shimmering flowers hue 
old and still 
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ewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 
(617) 259-0945 


(est.1977) 


the strained drizzle 
of before 

hath broken- 

for what reason? 


Josie also paints Wee Forest Folk (R) for the 
Petersen family who now work out of a red barn 
house in Carlisle. The Petersen family create 
and produce collectible mini-sculptures. They 
are sold at Montagues in Concord and also the 
Petersen family does a brisk mail order busi- 
ness, particularly at Christmas time. Josie 
was trained by the Petersen family and now 
works at home painting tiny mice and other 
small sculptures. The brush work is very fine 
and requires great skill. When I was there, 
Josie showed me an egg carton with her work in 
Lt. She explains "I enjoy the work. They 
gave me a raise and seem very pleased with my 
work. I like working for the Petersens." 


Josie enjoys music, particularly Bach and 
Vivaldi. She does volunteer work at St. Jul- 
ia's Thrift Shop in Weston. Her new book of 
poetry was published by Lincoln's Cottage 
Press and is available locally at the Town 
Hall Exchange, Drumlin Farm Gift Shop, and the 
Concord Book Shoppe. ® 


The 
Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


: Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


* Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 


- Notepads - Handbags 
- Briefcases - Wallets 
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Historical Land Use and Land Owners 


of Mt. Misery 


(Ed.Note-Jo Springer wrote this piece 
while she was an intern with the Con- 
servation Commission in Summer 1981. The 
piece is condensed. The bibliography 
will appear in the next section.) 


By Jo Springer, summer 1981 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 
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Introduction 

Mt. Misery is presently a conservation area set 
aside for passive recreation with the intention of 
preserving its beauty and integrity for posterity. 
Located in the southwestern portion of Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, it is frequented by hikers, horseback riders, 
bird watchers and cross-country skiers. Its landscape 
reflects the impact of glaciation with evidence of eskers, 
moraines, kettle holes, bogs and soils of differing 
depths and quality. The land includes a natural brook, 
farmland, some of which is quite fertile, and a large 
knob, Mt. Misery, which is 280 feet above sea level and 
rises 110 feet above the adjacent fields. The remainder 
of Mt. Misery is "timbered with a magnificent stand of 
mature pine and oak. Groves of hemlock and speci- 
men trees of ash, white birch and black birch are 
numerous." 

As the land surrounding Mt. Misery has been 
passed from one owner to the next, it has supported an 
interesting variety of agricultural, livestock and woodlot 
operations. Hay and corn have been grown in the 
fields below Mt. Misery for centuries, while the cash 
crops of apples, black cherries and cranberries may 
have been relatively short-lived endeavors. 
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Livestock such as cattle, swine, and sheep graze¢ 
in the area at various times and small businesset 
involving milling of lumber, rope-making, cider-ma 
and barrel-making may have provided the income fo 
those whose lives were closely tied to Mt. Misery’ 
innumerable resources. 


Pre-Revolutionary Land Users 

Indians, probably of the Pawtucket tribe, we 
the first recorded human inhabitants of Mt. Misery 
although few of the Indians actually made their home 
here since better farmlands were available north of M 
Misery in what is now Concord. The wetlands an 
bogs of Lincoln provided rich resources for gamé 
making the area attractive to the Indians for huntin 
and gathering. 

Researchers at the Elbanobscot Foundation 
Sudbury assert that the Indians used the Mt. Mise 
area as a stopping point where they could rest an 
gather food on their journey to Plum Island. The 
believe the Indians also used the pine or hemlock tree 
for canoe building, although no evidcnee of cand 
building on the land has been found.2 Thus, on th 
whole, the Indians’ impact on the land surrounding M 
Misery was relatively slight. 

The white settlers who came to this area in th 
mid-1600s brought a new set of values and a ver 
different lifestyle from that of the Indians. The faq 
that there were few Indian sites on Mt. Misery make 
it difficult to ascertain the white man’s full impact of 
the Indians. The Indians of Massachusetts like mos 
American Indian tribes, first welcomed the white set 
tlers as allies against hostile tribes.* After unsuccessfuy 
attempts to "civilize" the Indians, the white man grad 
ally pushed the Indian tribes westward to less populate 


sctions of the country. 

The geological and geographical confines of the 
incoln area limited the first white settlers primarily to 
griculture. In an area interspersed with wetlands, and 
ith varying soil quality, farms remained small family 
perations. Even though the first owners of Mt. 
fisery held large sections of land, the absence of 
ctensive areas with deep homogeneous soils prevented 
em from growing cash crops. Farms were primarily 
If-sufficient and any surplus was consumed locally or 
yid to pay taxes or perhaps to buy precious luxury 
ems such as tea, rum or sugar. 

Primarily all of Lincoln’s tillage was devoted to 
‘ain, the most successful being Indian corn, rye, and 
ax. Until the twentieth century, meadowland (wet- 
nd) had agricultural value as a source of hay. Before 
150, the only hay was obtained from fresh meadow 
‘ass. After 1750, the different types of upland hay 
cluded red clover, bird grass, herd grass, white clover, 
ire grass, and redtop, or English grass. Rye was used 
the distillation of whiskey. Apples were the primary 
uit crop, and not surprisingly, cider the favorite drink 
* the times. Besides fields of grain and perhaps a 
nall orchard, most farms included a vegetable garden 
* pumpkins, beans, squashes and maize. Women usu- 
ly tended the family’s vegetable garden in addition to 
eir own special herb gardens. 

A farmer’s livestock was perhaps the most vital 
ement of his farm, and animals were raised "to furn- 
4 motive power for ploughing and hauling as well as 

provide meat and dairy products.° Farms of consid- 
able size usually had a woodlot which supplied the 
mily with field, and timber for building purposes. 
/ In 1771, Nathaniel Billings, Jr., granted to his 
n, Daniel, "200 acres upland, improved pasture land, 
adow and swamp land and some wasteland and 
ildings and one half my right to the sawmill."8 The 
mains of a sawmill site are still evident midway be- 
een the upper and the lower ponds where the brook 
mes to a natural drop. Here the brook was dammed 
store water which provided the power to run a saw 
de. Although the process was slow, it certainly was 
re efficient than what could be accomplished by two 
n with hand saws or a pit saw. The dam here was 
mmonly referred to as Beaver Dam and as a sea- 
nal operation, the mill was at its peak in the late 
ter and spring. 

Mrs. Little asserts that sawmills were essential 
the early settlers and she has found evidence of 
merous sites throughout Lincoln. It appears that the 
mbers of the Billings family owned the sawmill 
tually, as different shares of interests in the mill 
re passed on through the family with repeated refer- 
ces to the mill in various wills and deeds. In 1723, 
thaniel sold forty acres of his land near Fairhaven 
hy to his cousin, Samuel Billings, who later deeded it 
| his son, Timothy in 1739. The land included, "one 
If of the said mill, 14 acres lying near my sawmill, 
d six acres both bounded north, east and west by 


Daniel Billings and south on the brook."? Records 
show also that in the late 1700’s, Nathaniel Billings’ 
freed slave, William Fillis, worked the Beaver Dam 
Brook mill. It is probable that he cut the one thou- 
sand eighty-two feet of lumber that was sold to John 
Codman in 1797 for the construction of part of the 
Codman farm, now owned by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities.?° 

Daniel Billings and his wife, Anna, had a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married Amos Heald. Daniel 
gave Amos, his son-in-law, one half his right in his 
property.+ For a partnership in a land bank scheme 
called the Manufactory Company, Amos mortgaged the 
north eighty acres of his land in 1740. This acreage 
consisted of plowland, meadow pasture and woodland. 


1750-1900, Mt. Misery, Agriculture and Industry 

Lincoln was incorporated as a Town in 1754, 
with the new Township being "nipped" from the easterly 
portion of Concord, the westerly portion of Lexington, 
which had formerly been part of Cambridge, and the 
northern part of Weston, formerly part of Watertown. 
Due to grievances and distances from existing churches, 
the inhabitants of Lincoln strove successfully to form 
their own Town. Lincoln was named by one of its 
inhabitants, Chambers Russell, Esquire, whose ancestors 
were from Lincolnshire, England.?4 Mt. Misery, of 
course, was included within the new Town’s boundaries. 

At the time of the Town’s incorporation, onc 
third of its land was "pasturage, ... or native grassland. 
(Presumably low wetlands kept open by periodic con- 
trolled flooding.) Finally and most valuable, were the 
smaller areas given over to ’English mowing’ planted 
with seed imported from abroad." 

Mt. Misery remained under the Billings’ owner- 
ship and two years after the Town’s incorporation, at 
the time of Daniel Billings’ death, records show that his 
property still encompassed most of the southwesterly 
portion of the present day Mt. Misery parcel. 

Title to the land that once encompassed Daniel 
Billings’ farm passed through the hands of several 
owners from 1765-1806 many of whom were wealthy 
merchants or mariners in the Boston area. The land 
transactions during this period were as follows: In 
1765, Amos Heald sold to John Whitehed, the house, 
barn, shop and ninety-two acres, the east part, plus 
twenty-five acres of woodlot, the land west of Mt. 
Misery. Whitehed, in 1773, sold this land to Captain 
William Brown, a ship owner and master of the 
schooners, Bethiah, 1795, Ship Five Brothers, 1795, and 
Three Brothers, 1793, all docked in Boston. In 1777, 
Brown sold the south one hundred thirty-two acres, 
with the house to Charles Williams of Boston, who in 
turn sold the north seventy-five acres with two dwelling 
houses, one barn and a shoemaker’s shop to a Boston 
shipwright, Gibbons Sharp. 

Throughout the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the land ownership of the northwesterly portion 
of Mt. Misery did not change as rapidly as its southern 
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counterpart. In 1768, Nathaniel Billings gave to his 
slave, William Fillis, two recorded deeds. One gave 
him his freedom, the other the title to Nathaniel’s real 
estate, "... because he has behaved towards me and my 
wife with distinguished care and tenderness in my old 
age." 4Title to the land was contingent upon continued 
care. Both Nathaniel Billings and his wife died the 
next year, leaving him their estate. 

Timothy Billings, who owned the easterly portion 
of Mt. Misery, died in 1781. His will is interesting in 
that it suggests many land uses on his farm. Timothy 
willed to his son Timothy, Jr., his land, cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, husbandry tools, carpenter’s tools, and 
rope-making tools. Of particular interest are the rope- 
making tools. Rope is made from the inner bark of 
stems or main stalks of flax and hemp. It is docu- 
mented that both flax and hemp (Cannabis sativa) were 
grown in the Mt. Misery area in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and that it was then used to make 
rope in the Lincoln area.+> The sailing ships in Boston 
provided a ready market for this product. 

Obtaining the fiber from the plant structure of 
hemp entails separating it from the adhering plant 
tissue. This is accomplished through a fermentation 
process called retting. The flax is dew retted, when it 
is left in an open field exposed to the weather after 
being cut, or it is water retted, when it is immersed in 
a body of water to accelerate the process. 

Ditches which seem to serve no obvious purpose 
are found near the pond and brook. Mrs. Little be- 
lieves that these ditches may have been used for the 
retting of hemp around the Revolutionary War period 
up until sometime in the 1800s.2© One of the first 
English conservation laws restricted the retting of hemp 
within a certain distance of running water due to the 
polluting qualities of the waste products. Both the 
retting of hemp and the "Nacor" (a knacker being a 
processor of dead farm animals) would have contrib- 
uted to_a more polluted scene than we would tolerate 
today.7 

Ditches used for other purposes are also found 
in the small valley behind the foundation of the old 
Garfield home. Here they are believed to be boundary 
markers. "They go along the slope of the steepest face 
of that hill and are about on the boundary line of the 
property."28 According to Mrs. Little the Mt. Misery 
area, in comparison with most areas in Lincoln has 
relatively few stone walls, because there are, thanks to 
the last glacier, fewer boulders in this area than in east 
Lincoln. Thus, Mt. Misery is an example of an area 
where early American farmers may have substituted 
boundary ditches for stone barriers. 

In 1788, Timothy Billings sold two and one 
quarter acres of his land to Thaddeus Garfield. Mrs. 
Little proposes that Mr. Garfield first came to Mt. 
Misery to become the ropemaker on the Billings’ farm. 

The Garfields and the Billings had an extensive 
irrigation ditch system, a section of which can still be 
seen easily today leading from the upper mill pond 
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down to what were once the fields below. Accord; 
to Mr. John Quincy Adams, a Lincoln resident and p 
owner of the Mt. Misery area, all of the area on bc 
sides of the brook was farmed at one time. This wo 
have included the section now covered by the lo 
pond, which he recalls was planted to winter hay 
fresh meadow hay. 

When Charles Francis Adams bought his la 
the soil was depleted of natural minerals and suffer 
from years of abusive farming practices. This is 1 
surprising when one considers the land ethics of t 
nineteenth century. When it was cheaper to clear n 
land for cultivation than to fertilize existing farmlar 
the land specifically suffered from successive sowing | 
grain crops without sufficient amounts of manure. 
general practice after exhausting the land was to lea 
it fallow, allowing weeds and shrubs to flourish. Afi 
a period of a few years, it was then recultivate 
"There was no regular observed succession of gré 
crops. Wheat, maize, rye, and other cereals were alt 
nated on the larger fields, sharing the land occasiona 
with small patches of oats, barley and flax." 

The early nineteenth century marked the heig 
of cleared land in Lincoln.“~ "Farm products found 
ready market in towns growing up around local indi 
tries."“~ As long as there was no outside competitic 
the farmers prospered and cleared every tillable pie 
of land. The extension of urban society into rui 
areas, such as Lincoln, caused a reorientation of 
local economy as farmers began producing a surplus f 
market in contrast to their past practices of subsiste 
farming.~“ "The end result was the conversion of 
yeoman farmer into a small businessman or a se 
artisan."“~ Lincoln’s farmers took advantage of 
rising demand for agricultural produce and quic 
adapted to the changing times. 

Lincoln, however, adjusted to the changes 
mass producing certain crops. "Take a few hom 
examples, articles known as garden truck; asparag 
lettuce and cucumbers, before the railroad were rais 
only for home use."*> After the railroad they we 
grown in greenhouses in large quantities for mar 
and made available year round. An interesting exce 
from, An Account of the Celebration by the Town 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, April 23, 1904, of the 15¢ 
Anniversary of its Incorporation 1754-1904, reflects t 
change; "The asparagus and strawberry beds have ¢ 
placed the field of Indian corn, just as wheaten bre 
has driven out the loaf of meal and rye." © Thus t 
railroad allowed the Lincoln farmer to take advanta 
of the urban demand for produce by providing an e 
cient transportation route from Lincoln to the Bost 
markets. 

In as little as ten years after the introduction 
the railroad, agricultural productivity in Lincoln substé 
tially increased. Although part of this increase was d 
to the fact that more land had been brought i 
tillage, farmland may have been used more efficien 
Prior to the Revolution, Lincoln farmers produced 


intities below subsistence level, but by 1855, grain 
duction had nearly doubled.? 27 Much of the new 
d that was brought into tillage was planted with root 
ps like potatoes and turnips.“® There was also an 
rease in the productivity of hay. "In 1771 an acre of 
lish mowing land in Lincoln yielded 0.57 tons of 
- By 1855 output had risen to 1.00 tons per acre 
| total annual production had climbed from 276 tons 
1,089."29 

Although the Fitchburg railroad made possible 
rise in cash crop farming, it also had the less 
irable effect of causing the demise of those farms 
ch could not compete on a cash crop basis. The 
ipletion of the railroad also opened up a new 
itory for lumbering which resulted in reckless cutting 
he forests.” ~ Given the American land ethics of the 
2, the philosophy that our natural resources were 
ess and that there were boundless frontiers to 
Oit, it is not surprising that some reckless cutting of 
forests resulted. 
In 1874, Howard Snelling bought Samuel H. 
r’s property which included the "Hayden Woodlot, 
alled."~~ Mr. Snelling, a water commissioner from 
‘on, put part of his land into a pond, but due to 
hbors objections, the pond was drained. He 
ted most of his land to hay and corn, but in Mrs. 
abeth Snelling’s words, her husband’s grandfather 
/ not much of a farmer." In the late 1870’s Mr. 
ling donated the land on which St. Anne’s Church 
stands. After his death, his remaining land was 
ed among the Snelling children, Howard, Jr., in- 
a the farm and main house which later burned. 
‘cond house which remained intact throughout the 
cE is now occupied by Dr. John Crawford’s family of 
Concord Road.?3 
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Selectmen Notes 


Harriet B. Todd (Chairman) 
Katherine S. McHugh 
Warren F. Flint, Jr. 


Selectmen: 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 

the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 

lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Budget 
e Chief Arena discussed the public safety budget. 


Overtime was discussed. 

The Board voted to authorize the Executive Secr- 
etary to execute snowplowing contracts to provide 
six wheeler or other vehicles at about $45 per hour. 
The Selectmen reviewed the FY 93 budget for Town 
Offices. 

The Board discussed the FY'93 DPW budget with 

Mr. DeAmicis, Director. The budget will 

be down from last year. 

The Board discussed their budget with the 
Housing Commission. 

The Board discussed the budget of the Council 

on Aging with Ruth Morey, Chairman and Ruth 
Kramer, Director. 

Debra Haiduven, Director of the Recreation 
Department, presented an overview for her 
department of the proposed fiscal year 1993. 


Appointments 

| @ The Board of Selectmen voted to reappoint 

Mr. Solomon as an alternate member and Mrs. Bill- 
ings as a full member to the Board of Appeals. 
The Board appointed Ms. Rust and Mr. Schubmehl to 
the Metrowest Parents and Community Consortium. 
The Selectmen interviewed three candidates to fill 
an unexpired term on the Planning Board. 

Ms. Anne Kesson Lowell was appointed. 

The Board appointed Ms. Lorenz as chairman and 
Ms. DeGiovanni as Vice Chairman of the School 
Building Committee. 


(508) 369-5607 


liberty interiors 


custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton 


Traffic and Roads 
@ The Selectmen discussed 
section of Lincoln Road 


signage at the inter- 

and Route 117. The Board 
voted to move the YIELD sign facing south from the 
easterly branch to the westerly branch of the fork. 
The Board was informed of the status of the roadway 
lighting issue at the intersection of Route 2 and 
Bedford Road. 

The Selectman reviewed a Memo of Agreement required 
by the Mass. DPW which might make it possible to 
install drainage and reconstruct Lincoln Road from 
Tower to Trapelo. 

The Board reviewed a citizen request to establish 

a school zone on Lincoln Road. 


Odds and Ends 

The Board reviewed the results of a survey conducted 
by Mrs. McHugh regarding the payments in lieu of 
taxes from tax-exempt organizations. A letter to 
tax-exempt organizations in Lincoln requesting 
payments in lieu of taxes will be sent out. 

The annual Town Meeting has been set for March 28, 
1992. The Selectmen agreed to try to attend the 
meetings set up by the Finance Committee to talk 
with school Facilities Study Committee. 

The Board voted to approve the town's participa- 
tion in Boston Edison's Small Commercial/Industrial 
Retrofit program, an energy conservation program. 
The Board discussed how to address the issue of 
volunteers raised at the Townwide Conference. 

Mrs. Todd will write a letter to the chairs of 

Town boards. 

The Board welcomed John Caswell and Rosamond Delori 
of the Lincoln Townwide Conference Committee who 
updated the board on the status of the final report. 


(This material has been gathered by Betty Smith and 
covers the meetings dated October 21, November 4, 12, 
December 2, 1991.) 
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Dear Readers, 


On a sunny day in February, Peter Sugar, local artist and architect sketched the 
Masonic Temple located in South Lincoln for our cover. This building at the turn 
of the century was a two-room school house know as the East School. In the "good 
old days" Lincoln had three neighborhood schools. Keep this in mind as you read 
the section "Our Schools." 


This magazine would not be possible without our advertisers. Let the businesses 
know that you read their ad in this magazine. 


Town groups were asked to send us a short piece about who they are, what they 
do, and/or address an article on the warrant. Their responses are in the Section 
Town Affairs. 


We wish to thank the panelists - Betty Levin, Jane Langton, John Mitchell, and 
Paul Brook - for their participation in our Writers' Evening. The Moderator 
David Donald lead us through a discussion of "Why I started Writing” with much 
verve and wit. A thank you also to the library staff and the hostesses who 
brought the delicious food. 


One Friday morning Betty took a tour of the schools and came away understanding 
a great deal more. The schools are certainly the victim of neglect. Our 
children are our most valuable asset and they deserve better. We hope the town 
will work together to improve the school plant where our children are receiving 
a wonderful education. 


Come talk with us at Town Meeting. ERT: 
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Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


The 
Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 

BEC ae - Notepads - Handbags 

(est.1977) A Briefcases . Wallets 
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THE MASONIC LODGE 


There being no Masonic Lodge in Lincoln in 
1960, a group of Masons started meeting at local 
restaurants for dinner. In 1962 these meetings were 
expanded to form the Builders Club of Lincoln with the 
thought that a lodge in the town would be of benefit to 
all. The “Little Red Schoolhouse" was no longer 
needed as a school by the town, and the property 
reverted to the Builders Club. Soley Lodge of Somer- 
ville, chartered in 1879 was, at the time, meeting in the 
Farrington Memorial. They moved into the school 
house, having their meetings on the third Monday of 
each month. Joseph Warren Lodge of Boston char- 
tered in 1857 moved to Lincoln, merging with Soley 
Lodge to become Joseph Warren Soley Lodge in 1983. 
The interior of the building was completely renovated, 
leaving the outside of the "Little Red Schoolhouse" as 
many of the older residents of Lincoln remembered it 
from their school days. 

The Lodge now meets on the fourth Tuesday of 
each month, and sponsors the Boy Scouts of troop 127 
who meet most Wednesday evenings. The Lincoln 
Police and Fire Association has been invited, with 
Town approval, to use the premises for their meetings. 
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LINCOLN - We are the condominium 
specialists! Enjoy the meadow views 
from this nearly-new 2 bedroom, 2 
bath, end-unit farmhouse. 1,350 
square feet of living space; adjacent 
to conservation land. $179,900. 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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LINCOLN - Upscale style, rural 
views — yet a comfortable stroll to 
shops and the Boston train! A 
townhouse boasting step-down 
livingroom, 3 bdrms, 21/2 baths, 
skylit-attic, and garage. $239,000. 
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ew, five bedroom 
Wicum Pond, the 
pace development 
ncoln area line. 
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$825,000. 
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=—uetaling. Stone walls, 
jelds, barns, and you! $729,000. 
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LINCOLN - G/W listed 85% of the 
condos sold in Lincoln in ’91! Farrar 
Pond: not just the pond, woods, 
tennis, and private gardens; careful 
mgt. and few rentals help make it a 
great community! $215 to $289,000. 


in the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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LINCOLN - Condos just not for you? ~—- LINCOLN - A traditional colonial with © LINCOLN - Space Galore! Thirsty 


Try this tastefully updated, 3 bdrm, 2 contemporary flair; 2+ acres on a after sunning in total privacy on 60' 
bath home on almost an acre across cul-de-sac; Lincoln schools at great deck?. Enter 23' x 19' family room 
from conservation land. Country, yet value — just perfect for your family! open to kitchen, bring drink to 27' 
a short walk to the Boston train and Plus a state-of-the-art kitchen/family x16' Master bedroom (1 of 5). Get the 


village shops! $259,000. room combination. $389,000. idea? All on 6 deep acres. $399,000. 


LINCOLN - A rare chance to own — LINCOLN - Charming, young LINCOLN - New Listing in prime, 
one of Lincoln’s finest properties! shingle-style home with — luxury center-of-town location on a quiet 


Restore fire-damaged antique/build amenities: 2-story entry with circular side street. A gracious 1930's 
anew. Watch sunrise/set over 4-acre stairs; guest suite with home’s 5th colonial, with grand spaces, high 
meadow, adjacent conservation land, bdrm, 3rd bath; 1st floor Master; ceilings, large windows. A wonderful 
vintage barn. $450,000. ultimate kitchen. $499,000. family home! $550,000. 


aia ae oe = : 6 - wie Wn 
LINCOLN -—- Brand New = sunny LINCOLN - Gracious, turn of the LINCOLN - Country porches, country 
“farmhouse”! Wonderful views of fields, century home. Beautifully detailed views! Lots of glass and_ light, 


fences, and an antique barn from woodwork, 5_ fireplaces, multiple wonderful flow in this showpiece, very 
spacious living, dining, breakfast staircases, and those vintage extras: private new property adjacent to 
rooms, solarium. You can cook and pantry, plant room, flowering conservation land. The design, finish, 
entertain in this kitchen! $649,000. landscape. 14 unique rooms. $659,000. siting — all truly special! $895,000. 


LINCOLN - For the senior executive: LINCOLN Outside the “New LINCOLN - Land! Prestigious Warbler 

- A Colonial Manor grown nicely into its Country” farmhouse exterior blends Springs Estates on the Weston line: 
hillside setting of more expensive well with its fields, woods, and antique these lots are going fast — don’t miss 
estates. Features a grand master-suite, barn. Inside are wonderful, bright out! From $200,000 to $260,000. Also a 
a cathedral solarium with hot-tub off spaces; an incredible kitchen; diving two-acre lot with a very rural feel, yet 
fam room, etc. $899,000. pool; office/studio. $949,000. quick access. $315,000. 


The Professional Choice 
ee’ } aX Pz 4 


of. 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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TRAVEL 


World Explorer Cruise Tour to Alaska 


S.S. Universe 
August 23—September 6, 1992 
An Adventure for the Mind, Heart, and Soul 


If you’re looking for the glamour of a grand soiree... with casinos, black-tie galas, the glitter 
of Las Vegas... then this cruise is not for you. If you want feather-plumed dancing girls, 
sparkling gowns, strobe-lighted discos, whirling roulette wheels...we do have cruises for 
you. But this is not the one. 


But, if you want solid comfort, fine food, great company, and a relaxed easy-going 
lifestyle...then this is your cruise. 


Come along with us and enjoy lectures by experts on Alaskan culture, history and 
wildlife...all enhanced by many fascinating shore excursions. Good music and good con- 
versation enliven the evenings. A fully-equipped fitness center, first-run movies, 
and an extensive print and video library are available for your pleasure. Here’s what our 
great Alaskan Cruise Tour includes: 
@ 14 days aboard the magnificent S.S. Universe...exploring Alaska’s 
grandeur...with ten ports of call 


® Port and other applicable taxes 


Prices start at only $2475, per person, double occupancy, outside cabin. Call or write now 
for reservations, or for a complete brochure. We think this will be the most self-satisfying 
vacation of your life. 


To: Lincoln Travel Corp., RO. Box 527, The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
(617) 259-3100 

IAve want to be included in the Alaska cruise. Enclosed is a deposit in the amount 

of ($500 per person, $50 of which is non-refundable). 


Name(s) Address 
City/State Zip 
Telephone: Days Nights 
te 
WORLD EXPLORER CRUISES 


o. WDIVeETSC® LINCTIAN RESIslr 
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Town Affairs 


From the Finance Committee 
FY 993 BUDGET 
By Peter Sugar, Chairman 


On Saturday, March 28, 1992, the Town of 
Lincoln will consider its budget for the coming Fiscal 
Year ’93, and vote the appropriations required for the 
services of the Town. 

This year has turned out to be one of the most 
difficult in recent times. The State is in the midst of 
a recession, with a great deal of uncertainty as to when 
the economy will begin its upturn. At the same time, 
a variety of factors including diminishing revenues, and 
certain uncontrollables still on the rise make it impossi- 
ble for the Town to stay within the limits imposed by 
Proposition 2 1/2 while still trying to provide level 
services in all areas. 

The Finance Committee has been working since 
late spring in 1991 to develop a budget which we can 
all support. In this process we maintained a continuing 
dialogue with all Town departments and boards — be- 
cause we believe that only by collaboration and a 
perception of fairness can we succeed. What we have 
finally concluded is a budget which contains a tax rate 
increase of nine percent, and an override in the 
amount of $520,000. A full explanation of the budget 
is contained in the Finance Committee Report, part of 
the Financial Section and Warrant distributed by the 
Town. What is shown below is a brief summarization 
of the salient points (compared with similar figures for 
FY ’92); note that all figures have been rounded for 
the sake of clarity, and are in thousands. 


Revenues FY 92 FY 93 
Tax Levy — base $ 8,753 >, ta 02 
Override 585 520 
Total Tax Levy $ 9,338 $ 10,282 
Local Receipts $ 1,444 ee 
State Aid 684 460 
Free Cash 510 751 
Other Available Funds 947 891 
Total Receipts $ 12,923 $ 13,789 
Less Assessments eee) ot peas 
Net Available Revenues $12,651 $_ 13.449 
Appropriations/Expenses 

Town-side Expenses $ 4,131 $ 4,070 
Uncontrollables 3,106 3,109 
Elementary Schools 3,620 3,907 


L-S Regional 885 916 
Vo-Tech 75 109 
Water Department 472 662 
Warrant Articles 347 676 
Subtotal Expenses $ 12,636 


FY ’92 Surplus 15 


$ 12,651 $_ 13,449 


Some of the items in the budgets should be 
explained. 

State Aid continues to decline. While the 
Governor is hopeful that he can maintain level funding, 
we are already aware of reductions in lottery revenues 
and the highway fund, and the legislature also may 
have other ideas. Based on past experience we believe 
that we must assume a reduction for prudent forecast- 
ing, especially as this item will not be finalized until the 
summer. 

Free Cash is the amount of monies not ex- 
pended in any given year, monies which in fact are 
turn-backs from department budgets, or specific line- 
items, which are returned to General Funds, and can 
be re-appropriated in a future year for other budgetary 
purposes. It is considered circumspect to utilize no 
more than fifty percent of Free Cash in any year. We 
are fortunate to have $750,000 available for use in FY 
93. 


Total Expenses 


Assessments are miscellaneous State and County 
charges, monies to pay for the deficit on budgeted 
snow and ice clearance for FY ’92 and the Assessors’ 
overlay reserve. 

Uncontrollables represent those budget items 
over which we have no direct say: the amount of debt- 
service on current bonds and pensions, health and other 
insurance costs we are required to pay. 

Water Department expenses are offset exactly by 
water rate collections (included under Local Receipts) 
and therefore have no net effect on the amount of 
required appropriations. 

It should be noted that Town-side Expenses 
have been kept at virtual level funding due to two 
reasons: one, a salary increase for town employees of 
three percent only, and the regrettable need to cut 
certain positions: one each from the Housing Commis- 
sion, DPW and Conservation Commission, one-half a 
custodian, and a two-thirds position at the Library. 
The result of doing so was the Finance Committee’s 
desire to provide what in our opinion is level service 
for the Elementary Schools, which means an increase 
in the Elementary Schools budget of 7.9% above FY 
"92 levels: we believe this is critical for the benefit of 
education the town’s children. 

The warrant articles are minimal and routine. 
The one departure from previous years is the proposed 
establishment of a stabilization fund, with the objective 
of attempting to ensure that in the future, when capital 
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projects come on line, and would result in new bond- 
issues with consequent and sudden large tax increases, 
these could be kept within reasonable bounds by the 
use of such a fund. The amount proposed for this 
year’s budget is $367,000, partially to be used for the 
beginning of a new technology program at the Schools, 
and mostly to be set aside for future capital projects. 
One such project is the proposed Renovation at the 
Schools, which will be presented by the School Building 
Committee at Town Meeting. 

This has been a brief overview of the FY 793 
budget. What we would like to re-emphasize is that we 
have used all means at our disposal to keep the tax 
rate at a minimum with due regard to those of our 
citizens who are less able than some to make ends 
meet in these trying times. The Finance Committee 
believes that an average tax increase of nine percent is 
the maximum we could recommend to the Town. It 
does require an override — but without such an over- 
ride, the Town’s services would be drastically reduced 
— which would mean cuts in all departments, including 
the Schools. We urge you therefore to vote for the 
override on the Monday following Town Meeting. 


FROM THE BOARD OF ASSESSORS 


This past year the Board of Assessors has taken 
its first steps over the threshold into the computer age. 
The first was dictated by our tri-annual recertification 
by the State’s Department of Revenue, which is requir- 
ing that local Boards produce analyses to parallel those 
done by State computers. The requirement led the 
Board to recalculate from scratch the value of every 
property in Lincoln. 

This provided the Board with an up-to-date and 
improved data base which is being loaded into our own 
computer. The process is slow but we have hopes of 
having major portions of it done by June. Then the 
Board can plan and conduct studies on its own to 
refine and expand our understanding of the constantly 
shifting values of real estate in Lincoln. 

The third step has been the arrival on the 
Board of Sarge Janes, a resident of the computer 
world. He has already carried out a couple of com- 
puter-generated reports that have proved most illumi- 
nating for those who have used them. We are all now 
beginning to appreciate what the computer can contrib- 
ute to assessing. 

The Board of Assessors is now able to begin to 
perform as Lincoln’s scorekeeper, not only maintaining 
extensive and essential records, but also presenting 
analyses — as was just done for the Selectmen for their 
recent hearing with owners of businesses in town. 

Stay tuned. 
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HOUSING COMMISSION WARRANT ARTICLES 
By Lee Harrison 


The Housing Commission, like other Town 
Boards, has had to make significant and debilitating 
cuts in our budget, and at this point we are facing the 
loss of our Clerk. These pressures have meant that we. 
are maintaining and administering our current housing 
stock and keeping our housing profitably occupied 
rather than taking on any new projects. Hopes for any 
significant number of units being added to our afford- 
able housing stock seem dim at the moment, but we 
are always eager to offer our suggestions and ideas for 
any prospective developer to include plans for low or 
moderate units in any development. | 

This year the Housing Commission has decided 
to proceed with plans for a Housing Authority in 
Lincoln, and has redrafted legislation, as was voted by) 
the last Town Meeting, for passage by the legislature to) 
allow the town to adopt a Housing Authority with | 
special restrictions. As we explained last March, the! 
legislation which was passed initially was not clear as toy 
whether we would be a Town Board or a state agency,) 
and it was felt that we needed to be one or the other. 
The new legislation will make it clear that Lincoln will 
consider having the latter. We will ask this year’s 
Town Meeting to allow us to resubmit the legislation to) 
the Legislature for passage this year, and then come) 
back to the Town next year to consider accepting an 
Authority to replace the Commission. 

The other issue which we will be bringing to the) 
Town for consideration concerns making the use of the) 
Codman Farmhouse more flexible. We have recentl i 
had too few residents in the congregate housing. We) 
are very hopeful that we will be able to fill the house? 
as originally intended, but we believe that it is prudent) 
to establish priorities for other uses in the future. They 
Town should be able to participate in setting those) 
priorities, and that is what we will be asking in ou 
warrant article. 

Lincoln has had an impressive record in they 
past of finding creative solutions to the problems) 
inherent in providing affordable housing in a Town 
where land costs are so high. The Housing Commi 
sion is especially interested in new ideas for providing. 
affordable elderly housing in the future, and we encour | 
age anyone who would like to join us in this effort toy 
attend our meetings and/or become a candidate for thé 
Commission. 


Cattle Rattle and Vets Ping 


. Jon Kelman 


Codman Farm 


On Tuesday afternoons this spring—when my Tufts veteri- 
jary course schedule doesn’t get in the way—I help Suze Craig, 
Dave Hardy, and Anne Papadopoulos teach a Brooks School 
‘Grades 5 through 8) Elective Course. Held at Codman Com- 
munity Farms, its syllabus includes modules on The Pig, The 
sheep, The Cow, and so on. The CCF animals provide live 
odels and in many cases, excellent opportunities for hands-on 
eee Here follows information from a handout and 

iscussion I provided for the students on some of the niceties of 
yovine anatomy. 


| Did you know cattle can suffer from Hardware Disease? This 
alady, technically termed traumatic reticuloperitonitis, is 
aused by the ingestion of metal objects, which lodge in the 
eticulum or rumen, two of the four stomach compartments of 
he adult cow. (Yes, she has more than one.) The damage 
nduced by the object can range from mild stomach irritation to 
rforation of the pericardium (that’s the protective covering 
und the heart). 

Management of Hardware Disease: magnets from three to 
‘our inches long are placed (nonsurgically) into the stomach to 
relp isolate any foreign metallic objects and keep them from 
rritating the stomach lining. Magnets have been retrieved cov- 
sred with such objects as barbed wire, nails, bottle tops, and 
sven “lost” sets of keys. 

A smart cattle dealer, farmer, or veterinarian will carry a 
ie magnetic compass to see whether a magnet has been 


jlaced in the rumen of the animal who is being examined or 
sought. A good sized magnet will easily swing the compass 
needle—even through the thick layers of muscle. Metal by itself 
mthe stomach generally won’t move the compass. 

We’ve been using the word stomach pretty freely here. 
Ctually, the stomach of a cow is made up of four compart- 
nents: the rumen, the reticulum, the omasum, and the aboma- 
um. 

The sizes of these compartments change as the cow matures, 

0 suit the nutritional requirements of the animal. 
The abomasum, which is utilized by the calf to digest colos- 
m and milk from the dam, represents 50% of the stomach of 
€ young animal. By the time the animal is 114 years old, the 
bomasum has shrunk to only 7% of the stomach. In contrast, 
€ rumen Starts out as a small portion but as the animal matures 
d becomes a true ruminant (a fermenter of hay and forage 
eedstuffs), the rumen becomes the largest portion with a capac- 
ty of up to 60 gallons! . 

Watch the left side of a cow for a few minutes and you’ll see 
ticulo ruminal contractions. These movements are vital to the 
ow’s ability to digest its foodstuffs. The movements are caused 
by the reticulum contracting and sending food back into the 
men for further digestion and fermentation by microbes. 
ithout these microbes the cow wouldn’t be able to extract the 
arbohydrate (energy) or produce the vitamins she requires. The 
ntraction time, along with “pinging” the stomach (firmly 
pping on the side of the animal) are common diagnostic 
hniques used by the vet to examine a cow’s stomach. A 
althy animal will have a rumen contraction approximately 


every 90 seconds, and “pinging” is helpful in determining 
whether there is excess gas in the stomach. 

A cow with Hardware Disease will often exhibit an arched 
back, reduced defecation and urination, and an anxious expres- 
sion; wouldn’t you with a stomach full of keys? The arched back 
is believed to be the cow’s attempt to move the “hardware” 
away from the stomach lining. 

The “Grunt Test” is commonly performed by pushing up on 
the xiphoid area (that’s the base of the ribs) usually with a knee 
or a 2 x 4, and quickly releasing pressure. A subsequent “grunt” 
is heard in the affected animal whereas a look of confusion or 
downright mistrust is exhibited in a healthy cow. Sixty percent 
of untreated cows improve whereas ninety percent of animals 
treated surgically and/or medically recover. In the cases where 
surgery is indicated, a metal detector is often utilized to locate 
the foreign object. So rattle your cattle and ping your cows! 


FROM THE CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
By Thomas P. Billings 


In one sense, 1991 was a relatively quiet year 
for the Conservation Commission. A "down" real estate 
market resulted in fewer and simpler wetlands filings; 
there was only one acquisition (a generous gift by the 
Warner family of nine acres on Lincoln Road, abutting 
existing conservation land); and we are submitting no 
warrant articles for 1992 Town Meeting. 

The job of managing nearly fourteen hundred 
acres of Town-owned conservation land continues un- 
abated, however; indeed, the ever-increasing use by the 
regional populace has intensified the need for trail 
maintenance and patrol. Unfortunately, much of the 
Commission’s 1991 energies were devoted to defense of 
the land-management portion of its budget — unsuccess- 
fully, as it turned out, as the Finance Committee opted 
for the Selectmen’s proposal to trim the land manage- 
ment staff from two to one (down from three in FY 
1991). On the bright side, this reduction in force has 
already and will continue to necessitate increased 
cooperation with DPW, whose sharing of manpower 
and expertise is appreciated. It nonetheless remains to 
be seen whether the FY 1993 budget and staff will 
permit adequate maintenance of Lincoln’s trails and 
open space. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT UPDATE 


Believe it or not, the Recreation Department is 
already hiring pool and day camp staff, reserving trips, 
ordering equipment and planning special events for a 
beautiful, warm summer. Here are a few tidbits: 

Due to its overwhelming popularity and increas- 
ing enrollment, the Summer Camp Brochure will be 
sent early this year (March). Camp dates are June 
29—August 7, available on a first come, first served 
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basis. These sessions can fill up, so try to plan early 
this year. 

The Codman Pool will open Sunday, June 7. 
We're trying new ideas this year: The pool will be 
available for rental for private functions during certain 
hours of the season. Scuba Diving lessons may be a 
part of the early summer schedule. A one-week swim 
camp will be offered in the middle of August for those 
avid swimmers who didn’t get enough time in the 
water. Keep your eyes open for the Pool Brochure 
due out in late April. 

The town tennis courts are scheduled to open 
the first week of May, but the Tennis Committee could 
sure use some volunteers to make this happen. The 
town will participate in a suburban league again, with 
men’s and women’s A, B and C teams. Lessons will be 
offered throughout the season for all ages and levels. 
As always, tennis stickers are required and available at 
Recreation Office in Bemis Hall. Any questions? Call 
Debra Haiduven, Director of Recreation, 259-0784. 


FROM THE WATER COMMISSIONERS 


The major issue facing our Town Water Supply 
comes from the need to meet federal and state safe 
drinking water guidelines. Whereas a recent study 
indicated we do not currently require a filtration system 
and our application to the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection (DEP) for a waiver from building a 
filtration plant has been accepted, we are still faced 
with the need to construct a "contact chamber" where 
our water coming from Flint’s Pond will be treated to 
eliminate potentially harmful bacteria. 

An article will be presented at Town Meeting to 
address the site review and design phase of this project. 
Additional articles will deal with ongoing tests and 
analysis required by DEP, as well as improvements to 
the Farrar Pond well, which we expect will permit us to 
use this facility on a more regular basis. These costs 
are funded with water department receipts and do not 
affect the Town budget directly 

The Town Engineer Frank Emmons and the 
Water Department under the direction of Pat Allen are 
to be commended for their significant efforts in com- 
pleting the Town’s watershed management plan and the 
application to DEP for a waiver from current filtration 
requirements. 
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FROM THE MINUTE MEN 
THE REDCOATS ARE COMING 


April 6 (Saturday) - Paul Revere Capture Ceremony 

Did you know that Paul Revere was captured in 
Lincoln? The Lincoln Minute Men will assemble at the 
Battle Road Visitor Center at 2:45 p.m., and march 
down a portion of the original Battle Road to the spot 
where Paul Revere was captured while making his 
famous "Midnight Ride." There, at approximately 3:00 
p.m., they will conduct a short ceremony commemorat 
ing the capture of Paul Revere and William Dawes by 
an advance party of Redcoats. There will be Colonial 
music, Musket fire, and historical explanations. 

Paul Revere never made it to Concord on April 
19, 1775. Come learn who did, and what really hap- 
pened on that fateful night. 
April 19 (Sunday) - Alarm! and Muster of the Lincoln 
Minute Men 

"The Redcoats are coming!" Capt. William 
Smith of the Lincoln Minute Men comes riding into 
the center of Lincoln to spread the alarm that seve 
hundred British Regulars are at that very moment on 
their way to Concord. Musket fire, drums, church bells 
all create quite a commotion as the Minute Men po 
out of nearby houses to assemble in front of the White 
Church. There they receive orders for the march te 
Concord. 

The fun gets underway at 7:15 p.m. and will in: 
volve historical explanations, music, and a musket 
salute. Come catch the drama and anticipation of thi 
historical call to arms. 
April 20 (Monday) - March to Concord and Concort 
Parade : 


At 6:45 a.m., the Lincoln Company of Minute 
Men will muster in front of the Stone Church prior te 
departing on their march to Concord. The undauntet 
spirit of the brace men of Lincoln will be remembere¢ 
in the reading of Lincoln’s Memorial "Muster Roll,” anc 
in a Musket salute. 

The parade in Concord begins at 9:00 a.m., with 
ceremonies at the North Bridge beginning at approxi 
mately 9:30 a.m. 
April 26 (Sunday) - Revolutionary Graves Ceremony 

Here is a unique and moving tribute to the 
participants on both sides of this conflict who are 
buried in Lincoln. At 2:30 p.m., come join the Lincolf 
Minute Men as they march, in company with a co 
tingent of British Regulars and other honored guests 
from the Pierce House to the Lexington Road Ceme 
tery. There, at 3:00 p.m., they will honor both th 
Lincoln Veterans of the Revolution and the five un 
known British Soldiers who fell and were buried i 
Lincoln. 

Following these ceremonies, and a return marc 
refreshments will be served at the Pierce Hou 
courtesy of the Lincoln Historical Society. 


"ROM THE COUNCIL ON AGING 


The programs of the Council on Aging are con- 
inuing as in previous years due in large measure to 
he volunteers in both the Council on Aging and the 
‘riends of the Council. The exhibits at Bemis Hall 
ave featured local artists and photographers and some 
ave been included in our bi-monthly "Coffee and Con- 
ersation" programs. 
| The planned trips include visits to museums, 
neater, flower shows and places of historic interest. 
Our activities include Spring and Fall Walks, 
jowling, Line Dancing, Easy Moves, Bridge Lessons, 
ia afternoon weekly bridge playing. 
| The Blood Pressure and Podiatric Clinics are on 
‘monthly basis. 
| The townwide COA Newsletter informs anyone 

terested in the upcoming events. 

We have enjoyed two concerts this year: one 

turing two local sopranos and the other, the Lincoln- 
udbury Regional High School Chorus. 
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Susan Tucker S Anne Winzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 


CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 


COLD 


ROOX 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


~ wood carving custom furniture cabinets \ 


WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 
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Duette. Makin 
Your World a Shade 


More Permanent... 
Additional 5% 


Duette Lifetime with this ad 


Guarantee 


Now we'll cover 

your Duette shades 

for as long as they 

cover your windows. 
With the exclusive 

Duette Lifetime 

Limited Warranty for 
residential window 
coverings. You can count 
on Hunter Douglas Duette 
performance. Permanently. 


Making Your World a 191 Sudbury Ra. 


Shade More Beautiful. plana 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Spring Schedule, starting April 6 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 -— Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


¢ Beef now available 

¢ Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 

« Lamb—orders taken now 


Also, goat cheese, eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road 
Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 


Qassic Painting & Contract 


e Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call =- (617) 259-8717 


The Ragamuffin 


By Florence Wallach Freed 


I loved Saturdays. Usually I’d jump into my 
play clothes, grab my roller skates and rush out of our 
apartment in Riverdale, New York City. I’d take the 
elevator down and hurry through the lobby, greeting the 
kindly doorman on the way. Once outside, the world 
spread out brightly before me — the hilly park outside 
our apartment house, filled with the parents and 
children of the one hundred two families who lived 
within. There we spent carefree hours playing endless 
games of punch-ball, kick-the-can, and cops-and-robbers. 
We jumped rope, roller-skated, and rode our bikes 
around the surrounding sidewalks. Sometimes we’d 
play in the brook which bubbled through the park, 
damming it up and letting it go in an exciting rush. 
Other days we’d run up into the hills and climb the 
rocks, pretending they were airplanes and tanks. In 
‘spring and summer, the Good Humor man arrived and 
we'd rest from our games, lolling around on the 
benches, spooning ice cream out of Dixie Cups. In the 
winter we went sledding down the hills on our Flexible 
Flyers, belly-whopping and steering wildly to avoid 
crashing. 

But this particular Saturday when I awoke, I 
remembered I was going downtown with my father to 
his office at Columbus Circle. I flung off my flannel 
‘nightgown and dressed carefully in my plaid dress, 
white knee socks and patent-leather shoes. As Mom 
buttoned me up the back, she reminded me to work 
hard and "help Daddy." After a bowl of oatmeal with 
‘cream and brown sugar, I bundled up in my maroon 
coat, velvet hat, mittens and scarf, and started off with 
my father. I remember my father perfectly that day. 
He was impeccably dressed in a brown suit and a 
‘Starched shirt with gold cufflinks. Across his vest he 
wore his golden Delta Mu Delta key which he had 
been awarded at New York University. He wore a 
heavy tweed overcoat, a proper man’s hat, and carried 
his papers in a leather briefcase my mother had given 
him for his fortieth birthday. He took my hand and 
‘Said, "Let’s go, Florencio!" He always called me 
Florencio when he was in a good mood. 
| We trudged down the long hill on that cold, 
December 1942 day, toward the subway station at 
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242nd Street and Broadway. My father had sold our 
Chevy a few months after Pearl Harbor, explaining that 
the gas and oil were needed for the war. We slid our 
nickels into the slots, pushed through the heavy wooden 
turnstiles, and made the train. The ride was long, but 
fun. My father quizzed me in mental arithmetic — no 
pencil or paper allowed. I was nine-and-a-half years 
old, in the middle of the fifth grade, so he had me 
convert fractions into decimals and percents. Then he 
asked me to spell the names of people he admired 
such as Roosevelt, Einstein, Jefferson and Lincoln. He 
also asked me to spell Litvinov, and when I couldn’t, 
he explained that Maxim Litvinov was the Russian 
Ambassador to President Roosevelt. His real name 
was Meyer Wallach and he was a distant cousin of my 
father. 

Suddenly we were getting off at 59th Street, 
Columbus Circle. My father’s office was in the Manu- 
facturer’s Trust Building — we took the elevator up to 
the fourteenth floor and walked down the hall. On the 
door, in golden letters, it said, "IRVING WALLACH, 
C.P.A." which I knew stood for Certified Public Ac- 
countant. I understood that my father had had to pass 
difficult exams and I was very proud of those letters 
after his name. The office consisted of a suite of two 
large rooms overlooking Columbus Circle and Central 
Park, with a small waiting room in-between. The 
rooms were furnished with walnut desks, leather chairs, 
book cases filled with fat black books of accounting 
laws, file cabinets, supply closets, typewriters and adding 
machines. On the walls were reproductions of many 
Brueghel paintings. My favorite was "The Fall of 
Icarus" — I used to pretend I would dive right in and 
save poor Icarus. 

My father went to his desk and immersed him- 
self in his everlasting piles of papers and calculations 
on long yellow lined pads of paper. He always worked 
on Saturdays, and during the tax season he worked 
Sundays and evenings as well. None of his employees 
were here today because it wasn’t yet the tax season. 
I started working, knowing what to do from previous 
Saturdays. I watered the plants, dusted and polished 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 

: : * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
at : *EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
Be Sty a INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
: Spice §Grain $ * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
; : * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
» Natural tbr 9 | * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for % * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Ma Woman & * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


oY WY 
3 adchiter & Wy Concord Spice a 
@ BEAUTY* COLOR @ WN Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
s c 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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| the furniture, straightened out the two huge supply 
| closets, and sharpened all the pencils. Then my father 

gave me a big pile of papers, letters, cancelled checks, 
and so on, and asked me to find the clients’ names, 
underline them in red pencil, alphabetize them and file 
them carefully. 

I liked this job because I got to know who all 
the clients were. There were famous stars in the 
entertainment world, such as Xavier Cugat and Guy 
Lombardo. There were companies dealing in every- 
thing from sugar to oysters to coal. And there were 
ordinary people including our relatives and friends. I 
knew that when some of the families in our apartment 
house came upon "hard times" my father figured their 
taxes for them without pay. When I had finished filing, 


huge hot pastrami sandwiches on light rye and a big 
bowl of half-soured pickles. Danny’s eyes lit up and he 
ate very quickly, wolfing down his food with gusto. 
Between bites, we learned that his father had died of 
TB and that he lived with his mother and brother and 
two little sisters. His mother and brother worked long 
hours cutting and sewing in a garment factory. He and 
his two sisters were in elementary school and worked 
at odd jobs during the afternoons and weekends. 
After lunch, we took Danny shopping. First we 
found a shoe store and my father bought Danny new 
socks and a sturdy pair of Stride-Rite Oxfords. Then 
we went to a clothing store and Danny was fitted with 
a navy blue sailor suit with two pairs of long pants. 


My father also bought him underwear, shirts, pajamas, 


my father taught me to use the adding machine and | 
punched in long columns of figures and added them up. 
My father checked the answers the machine gave, and 
told me that someday there would be a machine which 
could even do long-division. But I thought that no 
person or machine could ever figure as quickly or 
accurately as my father! 

Soon it was time for lunch so we bundled up 
and took the elevator back down to Columbus Circle. 
We had only walked a few steps when suddenly a dirty 
ragged boy ran over to my father thrusting a newspaper 
toward him, asking, "Paper, Mistah? Paper, Mistah?" 
I looked on in horror as my father fumbled in his 
wallet for some change. "Daddy," I whispered excitedly, 
tugging his arm, "Daddy, it’s a Ragamuffin Boy, a 
Ragamuffin Boy — see his clothes, look at his shoes, 
they’re falling off his feet!" My father glanced down 
and saw that indeed, the boy’s shoes were tied around 
his ankles with some filthy string and were flapping off. 
Also, the boy had no overcoat or hat, only a pair of 
torn knickers, a patched shirt, and a ragged sweater. 
My heart was thumping. I knew that poverty existed 
— I had recently read "The Little Match Girl" by Hans 
Christian Andersen which had made an_ indelible 
impression upon my soul. In the story, the little match 
girl had actually frozen to death. But I had lived such 
a sheltered life, I had never been this close to a real, 
live poor child before. 

My father paid the boy and as he took the 
‘newspaper he caught the boy by the arm. "Wait a min- 
ute, boy, what’s your name?" The boy looked surprised 
but answered quickly, "Danny." "Well, Danny," said my 
father, "I used to sell newspapers when I was a boy and 
Td like to know how things are going in the newspaper 
business. Come with us to a restaurant for a good 
lunch, and tell us all about it.". A grin spread over 
Danny’s dirty face, exposing his surprisingly white teeth. 
Soon we all traipsed into Slatkin’s Deli and my father 
took Danny into the men’s room while I sat at a table 
and ordered our favorite foods. When they returned, 

Danny’s hands and face were thoroughly washed and he 
looked much better already. The waiter brought three 


and an argyle sweater. And finally, a camel’s haired 
overcoat and cap, leather gloves and a bright blue scarf. 
Danny looked like a little Prince! He told us this was 
the first time he ever had new clothes. He was ten 
years old and had always worn hand-me-downs. As we 
were leaving the store, Danny insisted on carrying the 
packages of everything he wasn’t wearing. My father 
asked Danny his last name and address. Danny 
seemed about to answer, but then a frightened expres- 
sion crossed his face and he darted into the crowd. 
We tried to follow him but he had disappeared. I 
burst into tears and my father tried to console me, 
saying we would probably meet Danny another Satur- 
day. 

During the ride home, my father told me things 
I already knew but had never really felt before: How 
his grandfather had owned a chocolate factory in 
Warsaw. How his father had decided to emigrate to 
America to avoid being forced into the Czar’s army. 
How his mother and father and the four children had 
arrived on Ellis Island in 1909 when my father was 
nine years old, knowing no English. How they eventu- 
ally bought a small corner candy store on the Lower 
East Side. How they all lived in one room behind it, 
in terrible poverty. How the hoodlums called them 
"Dirty Jew" and beat them up. How they struggled and 
worked themselves up so that all the children went to 
college and became professionals. How they prospered 
in America while the relatives, now back in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, were being destroyed by Hitler and the Nazis. 

I understood, even then, as the subway rattled 
along, taking us back to our paradise in Riverdale, that 
my father had seen himself, as an immigrant child, in 
Danny, the Ragamuffin Boy. We never found Danny 
again, but today, almost fifty years later, I can still see 
him vividly in my mind’s eye. And just as clearly, I 
remember my father’s generosity and his deep pleasure 
in clothing the tattered boy. And I recall that Saturday 
as a turning point in my life. From a self-centered 
child, I began to grow into a human being. After all, 
I had seen with my own two eyes that a Ragamuffin 
could be turned into a Prince! 
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Patagonia clothing 


PLEASE CALL FOR A FREE CONSULTATION 


DR. MITCHEL FRIEDMAN 


Chiropractor 


4600 Sudbury Rd. 532 Great Rd. 
Concord, MA 01742 Acton, MA 041720 
Telephone: (508) 369-7452 Telephone: (508) 263-0110 
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Ut ad 

Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 
Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
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Heating Oil Lumber 

California Paints 
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own Schools 


SCHOOL BUDGET 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT 
| By Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


"There’s no doubt in my mind that we took 
more cuts than we would have liked to. However, I 
feel that we need to be very aware of the situation in 
town and share the pain with town employees and town 
side," said Lincoln’s new Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Dr. Rebecca ("Becky") van der Bogert of the 

Fiscal Year 1993 Lincoln Schools budget to be pre- 
sented at Town Meeting. 

With a significant increase in property taxes 
expected again this year, there was growing concern 
that some long-time citizens might be forced to leave 
Lincoln. As the largest item of the town budget, the 
school system’s budget is naturally under close scrutiny. 
Two immediate causes of higher school budgets in 
|recent years are the increasing number of school-age 
children living in Lincoln and the physical deterioration 
of the school buildings after years of minimal mainte- 
nance. 

The new Superintendent reiterated several times 
her concern for a balance between the needs of the 
school children and other citizens of the town. She 
said that in the beginning of the budget process, "My 
role is to advocate and present a budget to the Finance 
Committee that is what we need for a quality educa- 
tion. And that was when we came up with the 12% 
and 18% [proposed increases over last year’s school 
budget; the final figure was 7.9%] and I felt strongly 
that, if the economy was fine and it wasn’t going to be 
forcing people out of town, that’s really and truly what 
we needed. 

"However, reality is that the economy has 
changed. I feel that the schools are part of the 
community and we need to work with the community. 
And I feel as though there’s been a lot of compromises 
on everyone’s side — the library’s side, conservation 
commission’s side — and we needed to compromise 
too." 

Dr. van der Bogert said, "We tried to cut areas 
that were furthest from the classroom. I don’t think 
the quality of what reaches the students will be any 
different, but people are just going to have to pool 
resources and work harder." 

One of the areas which has been cut is bus 
service for Lincoln students. Children who live outside 
a two-mile radius from the schools will be bused as 
required by state law; families who live less than two 
miles from school will have to provide their own 
transportation. 
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Some staff positions will also be cut. Karen 
Mazza resigned as curriculum director in the fall of 
1991; she has not been replaced and the position will 
be cut from next year’s budget. The system is still in 
the midst of revising the curriculum; that work will be 
divided among existing staff. 

The school community will also lose one full- 
time social worker who is retiring and will not be 
replaced. The part-time social worker for Brooks 
School will cover both Brooks and Hartwell next year. 
"That really bothered us because with the economy 
being what it is, we probably have more of a need for 
a social worker than ever. But we felt that we had to 
hang onto the core classroom size and aides," the 
Superintendent explained. 

"Class size right now is going to stay the same 
as it always has. When we sat down with the adminis- 
trative team, they as a team — and I have to say I 
agree with them — made the decision that probably the 
largest impact of a student’s day is the interaction 
between that classroom teacher and the student. And 
we made a firm commitment that we would cut the 
things furthest away from that and work in, and that 
would be the last thing we would cut," the Superin- 
tendent said. 

When the school budget was presented to the 
Finance Committee, "they naturally questioned, how can 
we have low class sizes in a time like this? But it was 
just the choice that we made, that we would sooner cut 
a director of curriculum and a social worker and a bus 
and specialists before we would cut the regular class- 
room teacher," Dr. van der Bogert said. 

At one point in the budget negotiations, the 
number of classroom aides was on the list of potential 
cuts. "We got such feedback from parents about how 
important they were. In many instances, our aides are 
certified teachers. They’re like another teacher in the 
classroom," said Dr. van der Bogert. 

Although the class size for the core subjects will 
remain the same, class size in other subjects will be 
higher. "We have an increased number of students at 
Brooks School and we were going to increase our 
specialists because when you add a class, that also 
means that you have to add additional French, music, 
P.E. and so on." Instead, specialists teaching those 
subjects will continue to teach the same number of 
hours but to larger groups of students. "Foreign 
language is very apt to be as high as twenty-four or 
twenty-five students, which is not ideal for a foreign 
language class," Dr. van der Bogert said. Similarly at 
Hartwell, an additional P.E. teacher will not be hired 
despite an increased number of students. 

One program which has been added to the 
budget for next year is D.A.R.E., a substance abuse 
prevention program. Last year, a group of parents 
raised the money for Lincoln Police Officer Kevin 
Mooney to attend the D.A.R.E. training program in the 
summer. 
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Another new program — a pre-school for special 
needs children — is expected to save the town as much 
as $100,000. The school system is required to provide 
education for children with special needs from ages 
three to twenty-one. The town has been sending the 
pre-schoolers with special needs to C.A.S.E. collabora- 
tive classes in other towns at a cost of $15,000 or more 
per child in tuition alone. 

That made economic sense for one or two 
children, but with more than ten special needs pre- 
schoolers, "total transportation costs and tuition costs 
were close to $200,000. We figured out that to start it 
locally and have our own pre-school here — which my 
own bias says it’s better to have them in their own 
community anyway — is only going to cost us in the 
$90,000 range. So that’s a big savings there," explained 
the Superintendent. She is also looking into ways to 
cut the cost of transportation for older special needs 
students. . 

Pre-school and after-school programs are not 
mandated for children without special needs. As 
enrollment at Hartwell and Brooks has risen, class- 
rooms in Smith School, which have been leased to the 
child-care center Magic Garden and to L.E.A.P., the 
after-school program, are now needed for students in 
grades K to 8. Dr. van der Bogert worked with Select- 
man Harriet Todd and the boards of Magic Garden 
and L.E.A.P. to find alternative sites for the programs. 
When no other space could be found in town, the 
Superintendent worked out a temporary arrangement so 
that the programs can stay at Smith School for the 
coming year. 

Lead in the water at the schools continues to be 
a problem. "Right now, we have had testing upon 
testing upon testing done on this campus. Cannot find 
the source." All of these test results plus some test 
results from the town have been sent to a top water 
engineer for his best estimate of the cost to find the 
source of the problem. "However, what I’ve been told, 
from looking into other communities, is sometimes you 
just plain never can find the source. We’re hoping that 
that’s not the problem." Until the problem is resolved, 
the schools are supplying bottled water for students and 
staff funded through the school budget. 
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PART II 


CURRICULUM ISSUES 


"Everything that I expected of Lincoln during } 
the interview process has come true: an incredible 
amount of volunteerism; School Committee has been 
extremely supportive and then the staff. I knew the } 
staff was a very bright, articulate, energetic group and | 
they are. Everything that I saw in the beginning is | 
there and pulling together," said Dr. Rebecca ("Becky") | 
van der Bogert, the new Superintendent of the Lincoln | 
Public Schools. Wearing a mauve tweed suit and) 
mauve ribbed turtleneck, the new leader of the schools | 
smiles frequently and has an open, personable manner. | 

Dr. van der Bogert has the task of restoring the | 
confidence of parents, townspeople and staff in a 
system still considered one of the best in the state. 
Former Superintendent Dr. Gregory Ciardi resigned 
from the position last year amidst criticism from 
parents on many aspects of school management and 
curriculum. 

Dr. van der Bogert has been actively seeking 
input from not only parents and teachers but also fro 
townspeople on ways to improve the schools. One 
example is the Vision Committee, a group of some 
forty people who are working with a facilitator to 
develop a collective vision of the schools. 

The first question that committee attempted to 
answer was, "What should a well-educated student: 
leaving Lincoln look like?” When Dr. van der Bogert 
sought community input to the question, she heard 
from twenty to twenty-five Lincolnites including retirees 
parents, a college professor and a woman writing fro 
California. "I think when we come out of this, we 
really are going to have the thoughts of the town 
involved in this." 

Other committees have evaluated the electives 
program at Brooks School and the technology resources 
and needs at both the Lincoln and Hanscom campuses. 

Dr. van der Bogert is also working on ways to 
meet the needs of Lincoln’s brightest students. At one 
point several years ago, advanced math classes were 
dropped from the Brooks School curriculum and a 
number of parents complained that the needs of top 
students were being ignored. Dr. van der Bogert 
explained that schools across the country, including 
Lincoln, have moved away from the concept of "track- 
ing," which categorized students as belonging in oné 
level in all subjects with no possibility of moving from 
that track. With tracking, she said, "You really end up 


ywith a child feeling: I’m the brightest or a child 
feeling, I’m the dumbest — that’s what’s destructive. 

"But what we did not move away from was 
|grouping,” she added. An example would be teaching 
a whole group a lesson in multiplication, then having a 
group of students, who have mastered that concept, 
apply it in a project. 
| "It takes a different set of skills for teachers to 
be able to have the wide range within their class but 
still individualize. Philosophically, as a system, we are 
jacknowledging that bright students have needs and 
needs should be met. However, we don’t want to swing 
the whole other way and now do it just for the bright 
and not do it for the learning disabled. What we’re 
trying to do is have the teachers attuned to methodolo- 
gies so that they can individualize." 

While the children go home early on Wednesday 
afternoons, teachers stay on for meetings and staff 
development. Dr. van der Bogert said she considers 
Wednesday afternoons vital for teachers. "We’re asking 
a lot of teachers right now in terms of learning new 
methodology. Things have changed. We’re asking 
them to teach writing in a different fashion. We’re 
‘asking them to teach computers. We’re asking them to 
‘incorporate computers in their math, their science, their 
‘social studies. Much of what we’re handing them we’re 
asking them to teach in a different way. 
. "I think staff development is key for moving a 
‘system forward and keeping teachers excited. Plus, I 
‘also feel that if we want students to be excited about 
‘learning, we have to have teachers who are modeling 
‘excitement about learning and constantly growing them- 
‘selves. In fact, that’s one of the things that makes this 
‘system different: these teachers are constantly taking 
“new courses." 
| Dr. van der Bogert does favor lengthening the 
other school days but not immediately. She cautioned 
that that would be a long-term decision with implica- 
‘tions for scheduling and the school budget. 
"However, I even think if you surveyed teachers 
‘you’d find out that teachers would agree because the 
one thing I feel from teachers right now that frustrates 
them is not being able to cover all of what they want 
‘to cover." 
| The METCO program was easily the most 
divisive educational issue last year but is out of the 
spotlight now. Carroll Blake, the Lincolh METCO 
Director, and his staff have been working for several 
years to raise the standards for METCO students. Dr. 
van der Bogert said that student grades have risen, 
staff have been re-educated to have higher academic 
and behavioral expectations and the principals are 
directly involved in disciplining all students, including 
the METCO children. "I think part of why it’s quiet is 
that we’re working real hard in-house to see that the 
quality of the program is the best it can be." 

Excellence is a goal often talked about in educa- 
tion. Asked what that means in terms of a six-year-old 
or a nine-year-old student, Dr. van der Bogert said 


that, personally, "I think excellence is an awareness that 
there is a quality to work and a caring to have that 
quality the best you can have it. 

"That’s personal but I hope it would get trans- 
lated into a system that can step back and judge itself 
and evaluate itself. Because I think Lincoln is an 
excellent school system. The world says it’s an excel- 
lent school system but it can always get better. Excel- 
lence isn’t a final state, it’s a state of always becoming 
and always trying to get better. And I hope we can 
instill that in our students." 


TECHNOLOGY IN THE LINCOLN SCHOOLS 
Henry Morgan for the Lincoln School Committee 


Shortly after her arrival in July, 1991, 
Superintendent Becky van der Bogert 
was startled to learn that there was no computer for 
her use in the office. She was even more startled to 
find the paucity of modern technology for student 
and faculty use in the Lincoln Schools. She promptly 
charged a faculty Technology Committee to address 
the schools’ needs. Their report guides the way for a 
thoughtful staged program to get us on track. I quote 
from the report: 


"Technology must be viewed as a resource rather 
than as an educational object in itself. The 
technology curriculum, therefore, must become an 
integral part of all disciplines. On-going staff 
development is a crucial part of this integration 
process.” 

A report from EDCO: 

"We believe that the problem with our schools is 
not that are we failing to do the job we once did, but 
precisely that we are still doing the job we once did. 
Technology has transformed society creating need 
for restructuring to meet a new set of contingencies. 
The assumption is that while technology alone will 
not improve our schools, we cannot create schools 
that are appropriate and relevant to today and 
tomorrow without technology." 


At the March, 1992 Town Meeting, the School 
Committee will be asking for funds for the first stage 


of what we think will be an exciting journey. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 
Taped by Bob Stecher 
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A MEMBER OF THE SEARS FINANCIAL NETWORK 


COLDWCLL 
. BANKCR () 
RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


LINCOLN - Enchanting, expanded Cape w/character 
and charm on 3/4 landscaped acre. Pine panelled 
living room w/fireplace, dining room w/bay 
window & corner hutch, plus sun - filled family 
room and eat-in kitchen. In-town location. 


$315,000 


prolessionals, we are ready to help you. 


Now a part of Hunneman & Company — Coldwel! Banker, A.H. Tetreault, Inc. REALTORS has 
enhanced resources to better serve your real estate needs. Hunneman & Company — Coldwell 
Banker has over 62 years of expertise in residential real estate and the largest, most experienced 

sales staff. Whether you are buying or selling a home in the Lincoln-Concord area, contact the 


(617) 259-1100 or (617) 259-9220 
HUNNEMAN & COMPANY - COLDWEL!. BANKER 
Box 248, Old Town Hall 

Lincoln, MA 01773 


HUNNEM: 


LINCOLN - ist ad! This historic i8th centur 
"Nathan Brown" house has been beautifully 
restored. On i+ acre in the heart of town, | 


rooms include 3-BRs, 2 1/2 baths, a country © 
kitchen, wide plne floors, 5 fireplaces. 
$419,0) 

i 


q 


OUR BEST PEOPLE ARE YOUR NEIGHBC 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 


Jeff Morgenstern, Mgr. 
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Diana Smith 

Pamela Taylor 

Lois Tetreault 

William Zirkel 

Gretchen Goodwin, Admin. Asst 


Eachusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


ICOLN - This classic 12-room home on two 
dscaped acres with 5 bedrooms has a first 
or Master with bath. The kitchen has been 
lated and there is an enclosed porch plus a 
enhouse. $425,000 


& 


Re: Saath): SSSR Re ate ie 
7 aahias & <A 


Pee ~ 


OLN - A unique blend of traditional and 

-emporary style in this 5-bedroom family home 

3 private acres Includes au-pair or In-law 

s@ and a master bedroom with fireplace. 
$499,000 


‘ MRA TIPLE USTING SERVICE 


“| MLS 


LINCOLN - Upbeat and updated! Sunny, 4-bedroom 
Cape in a very desirable location. Large living 
spaces, cathedral ceiling in living room, forma] 
dining room with fireplace, anda gorgeous 
kitchen make elegance easy. $449,000 


LINCOLN - Nothing compares to this luxurious 
14-room Contemporary at this price! Every 
amenity Including 6,000 square feet of living 
space, an indoor pool, tennis court and 3-car 
garage. Motivated seller! $799,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION FROM MINUTEMAN 
TECH 


Lincoln is one of the sixteen towns that com- 
prise the Minuteman Regional Vocational Technical 
School District which is governed by a sixteen-member 
school committee with one member from each town, 
appointed by the Town Moderator. Harold A. Levey, 
Jr., serves as Lincoln’s member on the district commit- 
tee. 

High school students from Lincoln who choose 
to attend Minuteman Tech do not have to pay tuition 
or transportation costs since Minuteman is a public 
school. Students take regular academic courses leading 
to a high school diploma and also learn skills leading 
to employment in one or more of twenty-two vocational 
technical areas. Minuteman Tech is accredited by the 
New England Association of Schools and Colleges. 
Approximately twenty percent to twenty-five percent of 
Minuteman Tech’s graduates continue their education 
at two- and four-year colleges and universities. 

Minuteman Tech is funded by a combination of 
state aid, tuition from out-of-district students and 
assessments to the district’s member towns based on 
the number of students from those towns attending the 
school. 

Given the continued recession and pressure on 
taxpayers, Minuteman Tech’s goal was to keep the FY 
93 budget increase below two percent, exclusive of a 
salary deferral payback and despite a 4.09% increase in 
full-time equivalent enrollment, escalating health insur- 
ance costs, new FICA taxes, a dramatic rise in Massa- 
chusetts Water Resources Authority water rates and 
continued postponement of maintenance, such as repair 
of cracking tennis courts. 

This goal was reached with the highest level of 
support from staff members who approved a FY 93 
salary freeze (no raises or increments). They worked 
diligently to keep costs down while maintaining a high 
level of quality in service to students. Lincoln’s 
assessment, of course, varies with the number of 
students enrolled at Minuteman. 

During the past several years when Minuteman 
Tech budgets have either been level funded or have 
increased only slightly, staff members have succeeded in 
securing a number of grants which have made it 
possible to introduce new programs and increase service 
to students and the community despite severe funding 
constraints. Grants are currently providing funding for: 


- a new biotechnology training program 

% field testing of new applied mathematics, ap- 
plied chemistry and applied biology curriculum 
units 
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computer simulation equipment to provide auto | 
mechanics students with state-of-the-art training) 
in diagnostics and trouble shooting 

a new automated manufacturing laboratory in 

which students will produce a speech synthesizer 
for handicapped persons 

development of a four-year competency based 

tech prep curriculum linking secondary voca-) 
tional technical programs with institutions of) 
higher learning 

additional Macintosh computer work stations for) 
Commercial Art students 

four wheel alignment racks for Auto Mechanics) 
and Auto Body 

new air recovery equipment for heating/Venti- 

lation/Air Conditioning students . 

development of a computer lab to provide com- 

puter aided instruction as part of the integration’ 
of academic and vocational competencies. 


see American Red Cross 


COCOKOCODDDCODODDDDGDDDDDOO00 


° Lincoln Bloodmobile 
Thursday, April 9th 
2:00-7:00 
Stone Church 
Call Claire 259-8695 
or Wanda 259-9413 
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FROM THE PARENTS-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
by Christina Brown, Lincoln PTA President 


The Lincoln PTA seeks to increase and support 
meaningful parental involvement in the Lincoln Public 
Schools. 

Parents have a vehicle for expression of ideas 
and concerns through the PTA. All PTA meetings are 
open to the public and parents are encouraged to come 
to meetings. (The Agenda is posted in each school.) 

The PTA structure is as follows: A PTA liaison 
comes to the Brooks Advisory Council (Anne Crosby, 
Vice-President of Brooks) and Hartwell Advisory 
Council (Mimsy Beckwith, Vice President of Hartwell), 
and brings parent concerns to these groups. The PTA 
President meets monthly with the Superintendent and 
discusses school-wide concerns and alerts her to issues 
which will be brought up at the next PTA Meeting (the 
first Tuesday of every month). 

The PTA is the organizational crux of the 
parent/school collaboration. We are, and will remain, 
politically neutral. PTA represents all the advocacy 
groups On campus pertaining to children. We are 
advocates for all children. On any issue, you can be 
sure that a variety of points of view will be expressed 
and they will, roughly, correspond to the diversity of 
our school community. 

The PTA’s new role as Advisory Council to the 
Superintendent takes into account the fact that the 
PTA represents a great variety of points of view, and 
advocacy groups. We have representatives from the 
PTO at Hanscom, The Metco Coordinating Committee, 
the Boston Parents Group, and the Parent Advisory 
Council for Special Needs. Joanne McManus, Principal 
of Hartwell, and John Crawley, Principal of Brooks, are 
regular participants in our meetings. We discuss issues 
concerning both schools under the agenda item "Brooks 
and Hartwell updates." 

The PTA focuses on four main areas of school 
life: . Communication, Social Activities, Committee 
Involvement, and Financial Support. 

Communication among parents, staff, students 
and community is accomplished through the publication 
of the Mini-link. Communication with the community 
is enhanced through the position of Community Out- 
reach Coordinator, the Volunteer Coordinator, and the 
Publicist. 

Socially the PTA offers events through the 
Room Parents to help families get to know one another 
better and strengthen the home/school relationship. 
We have had such events as Pot Luck Suppers, Square 
Dances, Picnics and Coffees with the Principals of both 
Hartwell and Brooks. We have held planning sessions 
early in the year with Room Parents and offer support, 
ideas and encouragement throughout the year to them 
through the Vice-Presidents of Hartwell and Brooks 
Schools. 


Committee involvement covers many areas: The 
Hospitality Committee serves lunch to the entire faculty 
of both schools the day before school begins. Through- 
out the year Hospitality provides coffee and baked 
goods at a variety of school events. The Program 
Committee provides high quality Assemblies for both 
schools. We have PTA representatives at all School 
Committee meetings as observers. 

Financially the Lincoln PTA is involved in exten- 
sive fund raising in order to help the schools acquire 
services, materials and equipment that cannot be pro- 
vided by the school’s regular budget. Recent budget 
cuts have made this job even more vital to the schools 
and at the same time more difficult. (R) 


The Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 


Creative thinking and careful planning have enabled L-S 
to emerge in relatively good shape. The high school 
continues tooffer an excellent education to the young 
people of Lincoln, Sudbury and Boston. A cohesive 
school committee and a strong superintendent/principal 
help in these achievements. 


The offer by the teachers and administrators to take a cut 
in their salary increases amounts to a $220,000 saving in 
the budget thus preventing a major tearing apart of the 
school. 


Many people are working on L-S 21, looking at 
curriculum, standards, goals. In addition we continue 
with our regular program of curriculum review. 


We also continue to strengthen the fine arts. In our 
budget is money for an additional music teacher. 


We have spent considerable time struggling with the 
best way to cope with the public health threat that AIDS 
presents. 


We bring a warrant article to Town Meeting for sorely 
needed capital maintenance projects. In addition we will 
discuss some future plans related to the Auditorium and 
the Rogers Theatre. 


We thank the taxpayers of Lincoln and Sudbury for their 
support. © 


Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 


Name 


Address 
Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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for reservations call 617-259-1200 


2 Lewis Street Lincoln, MA 01773 
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Five Reasons Why You Should Choose 
A Cape Cod Cycle Tour Vacation: 


1. We are the only cycle touring company on Cape 
Cod and are conscientious about providing high 
quality service. 


2. We have the most exciting cycling routes and 
activities available. 


3. Choose from three interesting and historical 
tours on Cape Cod. 


4. Your tour is totally arranged from start to finish 
for your convenience. 


5. Accommodations are outstanding and pricing 
represents a great value in a cycling vacation. 


Call or write today to reserve your place on one of 
our exciting cycling vacations 


“~ 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


All Cape Cod Cycle Tour vacations will stay at the 
Captain's Quarters Motel in Eastham. It ts located 
only minutes from spectacular ocean and bay 
beaches and lovely villages full of specialty shops ar 
galleries to explore. All of this within the charm of 
Olde Cape Cod. 


Captain’s Quarters offers it’s guests a 
heated outdoor swimming pool, tennis courts, 
comfortable rooms and friendly service. There is 
easy access to nearby bicycle trails within the Cap 
Cod National Seashore. 


COST OF A LINCOLN EDUCATION 
By Beverly Eckhardt 


The topic of this article was prompted by an 
eyebrow raising table on page one of the West 
Weekly supplement to the Boston Sunday Globe 
of 26 January 1992. The purpose of the article 
was to explore the issue of Governor Weld's 
proposal to dedicate $2.5 billion to the public 
school system in order to equalize ( or at least 
bring up ) funding levels in school districts whose 
per pupil expenditures fell below the state average 
The table presented spending figures for a number 
of West Suburban districts, including Lincoln and 
several of the communities generally included in 
our town's comparison data. There are 35] 
districts in the state, and according to a source in 
the Governor's office, the average expenditure is 
$4900. 

Fully aware of Lincoln's interest and support of 
education, it still came as a shock to find our town 
listed number one, numero uno, among the 351 
districts, with a citation of $8634 per pupil, in 
comparison with Weston's number 4 rank at 
$8012, Sudbury's #21 at $6,621, and Wayland's 
30th rank with $6,186. 

According to the Globe article, there is lingering 
suspicion that local aid could be cut from those 
districts that provide above average school 
funding, especially those West suburban districts at 
the top of the list. Our state senator, 'Cile Hicks, 
has gone on record as being against any cuts that 
would penalize systems in her district that are 
willing and able to give firm support to educational 
programs. Even with her capable representation, a 
spot at the very top of the list is uncomfortable. 

To get some perspective on the situation, | 
contacted a member of our school committee, a 
member of our finance committee, and a member 
of the school administration. The school 
committee contact commented that the figure given 
in the Globe was not valid for our K-8 expenditure 
because the total cost used in the computation came 
from all programs, and that METCO students were 
not added into the enrollment figure. Certainly if 
cost control is at issue, an analysis should be 
confined to K-8 that is more completely under 
town control, than our secondary school programs 
(Lincoln-Sudbury and Minuteman) shared with 
other systems. Also, it should be noted that the 
cost per pupil is derived from the ratio of a total 
expenditure figure to the total enrollment in the 


chosen program. Because METCO student 
enrollment in K-8 is a significant portion of total 
enrollment, a computation that did not include that 
segment of students would definitely slant the 
average upward. 

The most current comparative cost data are from 
the academic year 1989-90, according to my 
contact at the Lincoln campus. Presumably that 
was the same year used by the Globe. The Lincoln 
School Committee provided an analysis of costs 
for that year in its Annual Budget Report, 
distributed to the town last March. A table on page 
9 of that report gives a breakdown of average 
costs for Kindergarten, Elementary, Jr. High and 
Special Education (SPED) pupils in Lincoln and in 
ten surrounding districts, including Dover, 
Sudbury, Wayland, Wellesley, and Weston also 
listed in the Globe. Of the eleven, Lincoln ranks 
4th for Kindergarten, 4th for Elementary level, and 
2nd for Jr. High. An average per pupil cost for 
programs excluding SPED is $5633, and including 
it, $6630. Lincoln costs are shown to be number 
one and appreciably high only in the category of 
SPED. The comparably small district of Carlisle 
came in Ist for Kindergarten, 2nd for Elementary 
level, and 8th for Jr. High. Another small district, 
Dover, took number one honors for Jr. High 
average cost. In SPED, Carlisle ranked 2nd in our 
region, and Dover ranked 3rd. My contacts say 
that one reason the reported Lincoln SPED costs 
seem so high is that services more appropriately 
termed guidance were added into totals. 
Comparative cost data for FY 90-91 will soon be 
made available to the town in its current Annual 
Budget report. A preview glimpse shows that 
Weston continues to lead in per pupil costs, and 
that the Lincoln total has risen only slightly, from 
$6630 to $6942. 

What then can a Lincoln taxpayer conclude about 
per pupil costs? First, the Globe's figure for 
Lincoln's expenditure is apparently not valid for 
K-8. At these grade levels, Weston is shown to 
spend several hundred dollars more per pupil than 
Lincoln, while Bedford, Carlisle and Wellesley 
spend only about $100 less. It is important to 
remember that Lincoln has a relatively small 
system, especially in Jr. High. If programs such as 
languages, Home Ec., art and music are to be 
maintained, their costs cannot be spread over a 
large number of students Second, the school 
administration has affirmed the importance of 
keeping good teachers in the system (with 70% of 
teachers at the top of scale.) Third, Special Ed. 
instruction must comply with state mandates, so 
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DeWolfe 


NEW ENGLAND 


* BEAUTIFULLY SITED = PARK SETTING! 
s8{ Gracious Country Manor offering 
“es 12 well-proportioned rooms, 3 car 
- garage with area for large equip- 
ment and top of the line systems 
' to insure comfortable, elegant 
Living! Ags Of an enchanting 
6 acres, yet minutes to train and 
major routes. EXCL: call Claire 


Mount 863-5865 


A BIT OF CAMBRIDGE IN LINCOLN! 

. Charming Village Colonial with personality. 
Wonderful renovations: hardwood floors, 
neutral decor, Wilton carpeting,Hunter 
Douglas blinds and an excellent floor 
plan. Situated on over an acre of glorious | 
landscaped grounds including perennial 
gardens, shrubbery and ornamentals. New 
2 car detached garage with loft. $385,000 
Call Sandi McKenney 259-9319 


VALUABLE SERVICES OFFERED BY DEWOLFE 


MORTGAGE SERVICES — NATIONAL REFERRAL NETWORK — 
15 Lenders, Competitive Rates, Homequity 
No Application Fee 


TV ON CHANNEL 56 


)~({ CORPORATE RELOCATION SERVICES — 
bye Calling on More Than 500 Corporations EVERY SATURDAY AT 11:30 AM 
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otal costs must be in part determined by the 
umber of students falling into that category, and 
e severity of their need, neither of which is under 
ontrol of the system. The above considerations 
dicate that to have a good and compliant school 
rogram, a small system must spend a relatively 
ge amount of money. 

Lincoln voters will probably continue to resist 
rastic measures to reduce its appropriation to the 
hools. However, with building improvements 
oming up soon for serious consideration, some 
rious cost control must be examined. Class size 
ay be evaluated, but with increased integration of 
udents with special needs into regular classroom 
struction, there is even more reason to keep 
asses small. The School Committee indicates that 
fansportation is certain to be scrutinized. 

| 


Set LON 
IMPORTANT 


Preserve the stories of a lifetime. 


POST OFFICE BOX 135 
LINCOLN CENTER, MA 01773 
617-259-8771 


Heritage House, Publishers is an imprint of the Cottage 
Press, and specializes in the publication of letters, diaries, 
recipes, photographs or other documents for your family. 
Call or write today for "Six Steps to Your Family History. 


In the Mailbox 


Editor 

The Lincoln Review 

P.O. Box 246 

Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


Re: Cutting Metaphors’ by Charles P. Kindleberger 
To the Editor: 


I hate to shake any of C.P. Kindleberger’s 
beliefs, but he might want to add to his rhyming "ut" 
verb collection, to gut. After all, it goes along with 


Amateur fishers do it every season and stock 
the freezer with cleansed fish. Commercial fisheries 
hire people to do it. And in this day and age it would 
be better to have a job as a gutter than to land in one, 
though people have been known to fall in and rise out 
of the gutter. 

Fire, alas, often guts a house. Some architects 
gut houses for pleasure. 

Some people think house gutters are unneces- 
sary, they just have to be cleaned. 

As kids, a lot of us in Lincoln used to play 
tennis with gut racquets and afterwards play tunes on 
gut-string guitars. 

Nowadays, personality tests determine if you are 
intuitive, one who responds with gut reactions or gut 
feelings. 

Perhaps the verb did not come to Kindleberger’s 
mind because never in his life has he attended or given 
a gut course. 

Worth a minute’s consideration are also just, 
rut and the reduplicated verb tut, as in tut-tut. 

I am, 


Yours sincerely, 

Jay Williams 

23 Huntington Street 
New Haven, CT 06511 
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Il Capriccio 


Da Relin Gicina lea Dae 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


» FLORENTINE 


ey 


‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


Ko, 

Ce 

478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
b , Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 

| by 7,? ~ . 


ee 
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About 


rom the League of Women Voters 
OW TO USE HOUSEHOLD HAZARDOUS MATERI- 
PROPERLY 


Whether we know it or not, we constantly use 
emicals that are hazardous to the environment and to 
r health. The following questions and answers, 
epared by the League of Women Voters of Lincoln, 
ve some suggestions for handling hazardous materials 
operly. 

I am about to start on a project that will use 

yme hazardous materials. When is the next Hazard- 
s Waste Collection Day? 
Don’t buy the hazardous materials if you can 
sip it! Try to find a non-hazardous alternative. 
incoln has not budgeted any money for a Hazardous 
aste Collection Day for the next fiscal year (ending 
ne 30, 1993). Given the town’s tight fiscal situation, 
is unlikely that there will be a collection day any 
me soon. 

The unavailability of hazardous waste collection 
derscores the importance of avoiding hazardous 
aterials and buying non-hazardous alternatives. If 

ternatives will not work, buy only the amount of the 
azardous material that is needed, keep it in its 
riginal labeled container, carefully follow directions for 
3 use, and use it up before discarding the container. 

Think twice about what you pour on the ground 
put into your septic system. You and your neigh- 
ors might not want to drink it. 
| I have heard that it is bad for the environment 
) incinerate batteries. I know that the used batteries 
tat I throw out go to the NESWC incinerator along 
ith the rest of Lincoln’s trash. What should I do? 
You are right; when batteries, which contain 
eavy metals, are incinerated they create toxic ash and 
ey give off toxic vapors that go right through inciner- 
or scrubbers into our air. Right now, however, there 
no alternative to disposing of batteries with the rest 
‘your trash. (Auto batteries are prohibited). 
| The battery problem can be diminished by using 
argeable batteries. Rechargeable batteries and 
argers are readily available in department, hard- 
are, and electronics stores. They cost more to buy 
an non-rechargeables but have a much longer life. It 
both more economical and better environmentally to 
= rechargeable batteries. 

I am about the paint my kitchen. What should 
do with the leftover paint? 

First, use latex or water-based paint, because the 
ean-up is easier and non-toxic. You use water, not 


Our Environment 


hazardous paint thinner, to clean up. Then, buy just 
the amount of paint you need to avoid leftovers. 
When the paint can is empty, open the top, let the 
paint dry, and dispose of the can with the other metal 
cans at the Transfer Station. Empty, dried up oil-based 
paint cans can be disposed of the same way. 

Remember to make sure the area is well venti- 
lated while you are painting. 

When I go to the store, I find I am buying 
many different kinds of cleaning supplies such as oven 
cleaners, drain cleaners, and porcelain cleaners. I 
know these are all considered hazardous materials, but 
I need to clean. 

First, never underestimate the effectiveness of 
soap and water with a little elbow grease. In addition, 
two good substitutes for general cleaners are Borax and 
baking soda. For cleaning ovens, toilets, porcelain, 
tubs, tile, grout, and carpets, follow the directions on 
the box of Borax or baking soda. Baking soda can be 
used to polish aluminum, chrome or silver. Borax 
works well as an abrasive cleaner, disinfectant, and rust 
remover. Baking soda or Borax can also be used as an 
air freshener. 

Try using a plunger or a snake instead of 
hazardous drain cleaners. 

So many things still come in aerosol cans. Are 
they safe? 

No. Aerosol cans still pose dangers. They can 
explode, the hazardous contents can be sprayed in your 
face, and the propellants are dangerous to the environ- 
ment. Use alternatives such as pump-sprays, liquids, 
pastes, powders, or creams. 

Gardening season is not far off. How can I live 
without insecticides and pesticides? 

Many insecticides and pesticides endanger our 
drinking water, our children, our plants, and our own 
health. To limit their use, select healthy, native 
varieties of plants. Properly water and nourish the soil. 
Regularly perform garden maintenance, such as weed- 
ing, to keep areas clean and disease-free. 

If you still need an insecticide, try a mixture of 
bar soap and water, sprayed on leaves and then rinsed. 
Also try the old-fashioned, but chemical-free, approach 
of using insect traps and live traps for pests. When all 
else fails, try putting up with cosmetically imperfect 
produce — spotty tomatoes may be a small price to pay 
for a healthier environment. 
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MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM 
West Newton, 244-2000; 


Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Where Can You Find 
Easter Decorations, Baskets 
Fuzzy Bunnies and Chicks? 


At 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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PICTURE FRAMES 
brass: silver -plate-.cloH - 
[(Ucite -wood -CeramniC - 

papier macheé : j 
POSTER_ FRAMES ; 


“Something “Special 
THe MALL AT WINCOLAL STATIORNI 


LiINICOLN ROAD: LUANCOLN » MA 
GIT) 259-O0S44 


inside-outside 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 

¢ Hardware e Upholstering 

¢ Wallpaper © Carpeting & Orientals 
e Fabric e Decorating Services 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D.) 


polarity therapy” 
for body, spirit, mind 


gentle healing bodywor 
reduces stres 
balances energy 
increases vitality” 


WESTON, MA 617-893-3830 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessions 


THE RECYCLING PROGRAM IN LINCOLN 


What is the current Lincoln Recycling and Solid 
Waste Management Program? 

Solid waste is collected at the Transfer Station 
and recycled by contracted vendors or hauled to an 
incinerator in North Andover and converted into elec- 
tricity. For environmental and economic reasons, the 
philosophy of the Town and the Recycling Committee 
has been to increase the amount and number of 
recyclable materials as much as possible without 
economic penalty. 

Other the past year, the following materials have 
been recycled at the Transfer Station: 

7 newspaper 
office paper 
white and green glass 
metal cans 
scrap metal and wood 
white goods 
phone books 

“ Christmas trees. 

A separate recycling area has been designated 
at the Transfer Station to consolidate the manual 
sorting and distribution of common household recycla- 
ble materials. In addition, a monthly Swap Table has 
been initiated to allow residents to exchange and find 
new life for items considered to be too good to throw 
away. 


What is the response of Lincoln residents 
toward Recycling? 

Overall, the Town residents have been strongly 
‘supportive of recycling and have demonstrated a high 
level of participation, flexibility and patience. It has 
taken longer than many expected for the basic materials 
to be recycled on a regular basis, primarily due to the 
need for ongoing coordination, negotiations and con- 
tracts between the Town, DPW and individual recycled 
‘materials buyers. Over recent months, the Town has 
‘been more successful in collecting and recycling the 
basic materials. However, frequent changes in the 
recycling program have resulted in increasing confusion 
and growing frustration on the part of many residents. 

What more could be done? 
: The recycling industry is still quite new and is 
‘undergoing frequent change. Variations in the price 
and procedures for recycling materials are common, and 
therefore affect the desirability and feasibility of 
recycling for towns such as Lincoln. For example, due 
to the low volume of recycled office paper and the 
limited open hours of the Transfer Station, the past 
buyer terminated recycling. As a result of the cost and 
demand for storage bins, the recycler removed the 
‘storage bin previously used to collect and recycle metal 
cans. The Recycling Committee is working with the 
Town and DPW to find suitable alternatives to resume 
recycling of these materials. 
| Nonetheless, the Town is seriously committed to 
recycling, and the Recycling Committee continually 


develops and investigates more effective alternatives or 
additional materials for recycling. Plastics are targeted 
as a high priority item for the Committee, but the 
volume and storage issues make it more expensive to 
recycle at the current time. 

Until the recycling market and industry stabil- 
izes, there will undoubtedly be frequent changes to the 
factors which influence the attractiveness and feasibility 
of recycling. Fortunately, there appears to be a 
growing consciousness and dedication to the recycling, 
reduction and reuse of materials. This trend should 
enable more cost effective and convenient recycling in 
the near future. 

How does Lincoln’s Recycling Program compare 
to other towns? 

Since Lincoln is small in relation to surrounding 
towns, such as Concord and Lexington, it is difficult to 
compare its recycling program with others. However, 
Carlisle is similar in size to Lincoln and has a more 
substantial and broad ranging recycling effort. This 
situation is due in part to the decision early on to 
invest in equipment, such as a hauling truck and 
storage containers, to support the recycling effort in a 
cost effective manner. Lincoln has not acquired any 
equipment and relies on outside sources for storing and 
hauling materials away from the Transfer Station. The 
Recycling Committee continues to recommend that the 
Town purchase its own equipment and is considering 
the possibility of using donations to establish a more 
stable base of recycling paraphernalia for the Town. 

Who is involved in the Lincoln Recycling 
Program? 

Implementing a successful recycling program in 
Lincoln requires active participation and coordination 
from several groups. The Board of Selectmen, the 
Executive Secretary and the DPW are the critical 
decision makers and are responsible for ongoing 
implementation. The Recycling committee, which 
consists of members appointed by the Board of Select- 
men, makes recommendations to the Board and DPW 
and communicates recycling guidelines to Town resi- 
dents. In addition, this year the League of Women 
Voters have identified recycling as a key priority and 
are actively working with these groups to increase the 
level and quality of recycling. Ultimately, it is the 
ongoing desire, commitment and active participation of 
the Town residents that make it a success! ® 
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CHERRYBROOK CORPORATION OF WESTON 
Recycling and Rubbish Collection Services 


Recycling Service Subscription Form 


Name Day Telephone 
Address Evening Telephone 
_ ee eS ee ee 

12-month subscription @ $120.00 Mail to: 

less 10% discount = $108.00 Cherrybrook Corporation 


3-month subscription @ $30.00 16 Spring Road 
recycling bins @ $10.00 each Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
(3 are recommended) (617) 899-6000 


Total enclosed 


Clip and retain 


NON- HOW TO RECYCLE 


ACCEPTABLE 
MATERIALS 


Electric light bulbs, 
window glass, mirrors, 
crystal glass, coffee mugs, 
dishes or containers used to 
store hazardous materials, 
such as paints, oils, etc. 


ACCEPTABLE MATERIALS 


GLASS Glass containers that 
contained food or beverages. 
All colors accepted. 
PAPER 


PLASTIC 


DEPOSIT 
CONTAINERS 


To better serve our recycling customers Cherrybrook Corporation has 
initiated rubbish collection in Lincoln. For more information about 
Cherrybrook’s rubbish or recycling program call (617) 899-6000. 


Remove caps and metal rings, 
rinse and place in your 
recycling box. Please, do not 
break bottles and jars. They 
must be sorted by hand. 


Newspapers, including the Envelopes with cellophane | Place papers in your recycling 
Sunday inserts. or plastic windows, box. Put excess materials in 
cardboard books plastic brown paper bags and place on 


coated paper, and telephone 
directories. 


top of your recycling box. 


Metal cans: aluminum, tin and 
other metal cans that 
contained food or beverages. 


Aerosol containers, paint 
cans pots and pans, irons or 
cans that are part plastic. 
Containers used to store 
hazardous materials can not 
be recycled. 


Plastic bags, laundry 
baskets toys, blister 
packaging and tableware. 


Rinse the can to prevent odor 
problems and place in your 
recycling box. 


Food, soap and beverage 
containers made out of HDPE 
or PET. Look for a 1 or 2 
inside of a triangle on the 
bottom of the containers. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. You may need 
to flatten the containers to fit 

them in your recycling box. 


All Massachusetts redeemable 
containers. Proceeds donated 
to Codman Community Farm 


Rinse containers and place in 
bag next to recycling box. 
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Drumlin Farm's Food Project 


by Ward Cheney 


A local farmer was talking recently about some 
of the young people who come to his farm looking for 
summer work. In trying to figure out whom he should 
hire and whom not, he said he relies on advice given 
to him by his father, a farmer himself. He interviews 
the kid in the field, asking questions and listening, but 
the determining factor is not in the talk but in the 
walk. He looks to see how the girl or boy walks in the 
field. If there is purpose and intention and attention 
in the stride, it’s a pretty good bet that the kid will 
work well on the farm. 
He likes to point out to people that there is 
more to learn on a farm than they’ll ever learn in a 
lifetime. He knows that many people either romanti- 
cize farming or find it lowly and boring. For them he 
has a fifteen minute challenge. He doesn’t care if they 
are thinking about Saturday night for eight hours and 
forty-five minutes of the day, but for fifteen minutes he 
wants them to concentrate completely on what they are 
going, whether it is weeding or tying up tomatoes, or 
thinning beets. He finds that in that fifteen minutes 
they begin to discover a world they never knew existed. 
Drumlin Farm and the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society are trying their own form of the fifteen-minute 
challenge. Young people from the city and young 
‘people from the suburbs will be working on the farm, 
growing fresh vegetables for soup kitchens, homeless 
shelters, and farmers markets in low-income neighbor- 
hoods of the Boston area. It is our hope that in the 
midst of tight economic times, changing educational 
expectations, and questions about diversity that our 
farm crews will set aside fifteen minutes of their day 
on the farm to discover a world they never knew 
existed. 
Harvesting beans, weeding around a tomato 
plant, looking out over the field, preparing a meal at a 
‘soup kitchen — these are practical steps in addressing 
the reality and challenge of hunger, our relationship to 
the land upon which we all depend, and the differences 
‘between people who share a common place. We are 
working with some very talented and dedicated people 
‘to assure that this spring and summer and fall young 
‘people have the privilege of working together on the 
land. Many people have already given of their time 
and money to help us get this far. A measure of our 
progress is the more than seventy requests we have 
received for applications to be farm crew leaders. 


These are paid positions, both for the crew 
leaders and the crew members, and prospective workers 
must apply early. The farm crews will include young 
people thirteen to sixteen years old, working with crew 
leaders seventeen to twenty years old from all over the 
Boston area. For many of the younger ones this may 
be their first job, and whether one is from a low- 
income neighborhood or the high-rent district they will 
earn their keep. This is a job and an obligation. 
There are the external expectations of showing up on 
time, working hard and deliberately, and sticking with 
it. But we hope that internal expectations will set the 
tone, the realization that the food that is being grown 
goes directly to those who need it, that results are 
intimately linked to actions. 

A lot is being done for kids but there often is 
not a lot done by kids. The youth here will set tasks 
and make choices and do the work and see the conse- 
quences. They will hear, "Job well done" and "Thanks, 
you're a great help, couldn’t have done it without you." 
Parents and friends are also encouraged to help out, 
for there are many opportunities to become involved. 
Their contributions, big and small, are welcome and 
valued. Each of those involved brings something 
unique that is recognized and counted upon by the 
group. Such work helps us find our place in society. 
Such work gives us strength and hope. 

Who is behind this? As mentioned above, many 
people. Stacy Miller and other staff at Drumlin Farm 
and Massachusetts Audubon, Stanley Pollack and Mikal 
Holloway and Najma Nazyat at Teen Empowerment in 
Boston, Lincoln resident and intern Pat Gray, Rob 
Traver and Enid Madaras through Harvard, Jim Wilson 
at Wilson Farms, Hadley Reynolds at the Project 
Management Institute, and numerous additional sup- 
porters and benefactors. As program coordinator, I 
obviously bring a lot of my own experience and ideas. 

My father, who grew up in the east but spent a 
number of years working as a cow hand in Wyoming, 
used to say that there is something about the outside 
of a horse that is good for the inside of a person. 
When teaching about horses he welcomed both the 
most talented and the most awkward and there was a 
place for everyone. During my own schooling, we’d 
head out into the high plains of Colorado, out to the 
ranch towns of Yoder and Rush and Peyton to play 
basketball games in converted barns, but somehow, as 
"rich kids from a rich school,” it was always us against 
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DANE & O'BRIEN 
Attorneys at Law 


P.O. Box 540 
37 MAIN STREET 


Concorpb, MassacuHusetts 01742 


Area Code 508-369-8333 
Cable Address: Danelaw 
Telecopier: 369-3106 


CARLSON) = ==- 


REAL ESTATE We make it easier... 
- 83 Great Rd., Acton, MA (508) 369-5656 (508) 263-5656 
YEAR-TO-DATE OUR SALES PRODUCTION 


HAS INCREASED BY 54%. WE SELL | 
OVER 9 HOUSES A DAY. | 


SHOULDN'T WE BE YOUR REAL ESTATE COMPANY?? 


OVER 500 CARLSON ASSOCIATES...TO SERVE YOU 
ACTON/CONCORD REGIONAL OFFICE 


Dee Febba Lee Beth King Maryann Sargent D 

: Angst an Teabo 
Diana Frost, Sec. Margie King Priscilla Smith Pat Wilkie 
Jack Fultz Lilly Lenhoff '.Lois A. Stern. — | 


Kenneth A. Sundberg, Manager . 
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them. But something wonderful happens on a farm 
when you bring together people from opposite sides of 
the tracks. The straightforward, genuine, shared labor (508) 369-5607 
takes some of the self-consciousness out of the differ- 
ences. You could say that there is something about the 
outside of a farm that is good for the inside of a 
person. 

If you are interested in our work, we welcome 
and need your involvement and support. You can call 
either 259-8621 or 259-9500 and ask for Drumlin 
Farm’s Food Project. 


liberty interiors 


custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton 


Ward Cheney is a Program Coordinator for 
Drumlin Farm’s Food Project. He lives in Lincoln with 
his wife Ann, who works at the public library, and his 
daughter Maggie, who is in second grade at Hartwell. 


‘He graduated from Dartmouth College in New Hamp- We proudly announce the founding 

shire with a degree in art and studied agricultural of Ketchum, Burnham, Cheatham and 
ecology at the University of California, Santa Cruz. Howe. This new firm is managed by 
Cheney has been an instructor for Outward Bound and Will Chase and his special assistant, 
‘the National Outdoor Leadership School. He has had Justin Case. 

jobs from the Yukon and Alaska at the top of the Fron0thetdeekeot 

globe to Antarctica at the bottom. He and Ann have Bick Dolt, Hobortill Road 

'worked on farms and ranches in the West and in New April first, 1992 


England, before settling here in Lincoln. 
| (3) 


Things are hoppin' at The Toy Shop 


Baskets of Bunnies Lego Building Exposition 
May 2nd. Call us for details. 
THE 


| TOY 
oF O P The schooner 


OF and pirate island. 
CONCORD Sail on in... 


Playmobil now in stock : 


4 Walden Street Concord 508-369-2553 
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Interior Services Available 


P.O. Box 543, Lincoln @ 259-1566 


Relaxation 


e Facials @Stress Management 

°Aroma Therapy ¢ Makeup Instruction Gladys G. Hillman 
© Waxing Certified Massage Therapist 
Call for Appointment Licensed Esthetician 


(617) 259-8943 AMTA 
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A Small Eureka 


by Suze Craig 


Some of the most irritating problems in life are “fly” prob- 
lems. They’re small, relatively harmless, but drive one mad. 
As Josh Billings advises us, “It is the little things that fret and 
worry us; you can dodge an elephant but not a fly.” 

Solving a fly problem requires thought, knowledge, in- 
stinct, the courage of one’s convictions, and all too frequently, 
a large measure of serendipity. When these elements dovetail 
the result is so felicitous that it creates, at least in me, a 
satisfying rush of what I can define only as the “Ah HAH!” 
feeling. Such a solution is tidy, firm, and even engenders further 
benefits not originally anticipated. A case in point: the problem 
of The Nasty Noodle. 

This particular fly predicament started with a magnificent 
Barred Rock rooster, who flaunted scarlet wattles, elegant 
zebra striped feathers, strong long legs (and of course spurs) 
and an important swish of arched tail feathers. As a resident of 
Codman Community Farms, he gained fame as The Nasty 
Noodle. 

Originally a ball of fluff, he came out of a hatch hovered 
over last spring by the first grade in Hartwell School. When the 
chicks outgrew their incubator there, they graduated to a bun- 
galow at the Farm. The cockerels were promptly culled, but this 
fellow escaped the fate of his male co-hatchees by dint of 

_ keeping his mouth shut (there’s a moral here somewhere). 
No matter, his care-givers thought; one rooster for a flock 
’ of seventeen hens is more than adequate for a small farm . As 
a matter of fact, many people keep hens and dispense with 
roosters entirely, as they are not necessary for egg production. 
(Fertile egg production, yes; that’s another matter.) 

As far as I know, Nasty Noodle never savaged the hens—in 

fact far otherwise. His bellicose attitude toward humans re- 
-Sulted directly from his highly developed instinct to defend his 
territory and his harem. No good explaining to him those odd 

two-legged creatures brought food and water and therefore 

couldn’t be all bad; by the time the food and water arrived his 

kingdom had been invaded; consequently he was so enraged 
he couldn’t stop attacking long enough to be explained to. 

The hens roamed freely about the Farm, scratching for bugs 
and worms, looking pleasantly scenic; Nasty Noodle, released 
with them in the early moming, always wound up in solitary 

Splendor back in the bungalow. One day even sooner than usual 
_he took exception to the presence of an out-of-town visitor to 
‘the Farm. Anne, his primary care giver, rescued them both by 
'Snatching up Nasty Noodle by one leg and summarily stuffing 
the squawking creature into a cage in the barn. When released 
‘the next morning out he stalked to join the group, in high 
_ dudgeon. Anne eyed him thoughtfully. 
'_ But the day he flew screaming at her son Bouli, sturdily 
‘farm-savvy but only three years old, was the end. Anne and I 
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took counsel. 

I enquired diligently if she’d ever made chicken stock from 
scratch. Well, no she hadn’t, but the idea sure had its merits. 

I thought so as well, having suddenly discovered three big 
Rhode Island Red cockerels in our coop, wolfing down feed, 
draining dry the waterer, jumping the hens almost to pieces. 

Solution: Anne would transport all four to the chicken 
chopper and retrieve them the following day. We’d make stock 
and thus get some return on all the feed, water, and time 
expended. My hens would be happier (therefore more produc- 
tive) and would even recycle the leftovers. 

The more I thought about it, the more this matter of affairs 
pleased me. Stock-making takes all day; the vast pot simmers 
gently on top of the stove. The heat and water vapor, and of 
course the appetizing aroma created would be welcome in our 
wintery kitchen. And the result would be an honest-to-God 
stock, the kind Grandmother Albaugh used to make (because 
she kept a flock of hens) and excellent restaurants still do. But 
we'd do said restaurants one better, because we’d be starting 
with ingredients we knew were not battery fowl. 

Do remember to collect the feet, I advised; a really good 
stock incorporates the legs and feet as well as the carcass. 

At the abattoir, because of the focus on appendages, the 
cleaning instructions were incorrectly understood. The birds 
were returned plucked—but whole. And wholly whole; not 
only had they legs, they still had innards. 

Which is how and why I got to a grey February afternoon 
with a sinkful of nude roosters, a sharp knife, and Raising 
Poultry the Modern Way propped open to “Eviscerating” on the 
counter beside me. This part of the, shall we say denoument, I 
had certainly not envisaged. But in retrospect I can philosoph- 
ically report that at the least I had an anatomy lesson, and came 
to appreciate in a very physical way my grandmother’s careful 
flock management. 

Further delights to this “stock” solution: the Farm now 
lacked a male poultry pinup, so I could provide one waiting in 
the wings of our henhouse. So glorious was he, a big gleaming 
bronze/gold Buff Orpington, and so gentlemanly, dignified, 
and polite, that I had never even considered culling him (there’s 
another moral there somewhere). Which is how Brewster the 
Rewster (or Brooster the Rooster if you’re orthographically 
inclined) came to reign at CCF. 

Ten quarts of stock we froze, and Anne can seriously con- 
sider making avgolemono now, as I can ponder the complexi- 
ties of a real risotto. Not only a complete and satisfying 
solution, but also a gem of recyclement. 

Gosh, the League of Women Voters should award us a prize. 
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BOOK SALE 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 
WEDNESDAY MORNING PROGRAMS 
LIVE JAZZ 
MUSEUM PASSES 
FAX AND COPIER 


These services are provided by the 
Friends of the Lincoln Public Library, Inc. 


Please join! 
PO I-OA OS 
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LINCOLN VIDEO 


259-1256 


BCC ree aude 


Interior © Landscape Design 
ART. ANTIQUES. © ACCESSORIES 
Roz Allen 
(617) 259-1088 
147 South Great Road. Lincoln, Massachusetts O1773 


Hours: Mon-Sat 10-8 = Sun 12-6 


EXCAVATING 


JANIGIAN ORIENTAL RUGS 


ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE CARPETS 
RUGS AND TAPESTRIES 


: (i) * SPRING CLEANING!!! 
tk: * WE SPECIALIZE IN ~ 


Weis) * CLEANING & 
rf) * RESTORING ANTIQUE 
* ORIENTAL RUGS & 


Hi jl * ESTIMATES GIVEN, 
V9 3) * PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


63 THOREAU STREET 
CONCORD, MA 01742 
(508)369-8233 OR 
1-800-783-8233 NATIONWIDE 
HOURS: 9-5 MON-SAT 
SUNDAY BY APPOINTMENT 


NEW LOCATION; 


: OR 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 ore 
(617)876-8233 OR 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Ne EB 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


1-800-640-8334 IN MA 
HOURS: 10-6 MON-SAT ny Ae 
SUNDAY BY APPOINTMENT Ca) 


Trucking Excavating Septic System 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rent 


* FAMILY OWNED BUSINESS SINCE 1959 °* 
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SELL * CLEAN * REPAIR * APPRAISE 
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\ Lincoln - Sudbury High School Student 


Alks about Music 


by Nathan Turner 


Since the beginning of Rock and Roll, 
yle and form have changed quite a bit. Also 
‘'e instruments, audience, and the musicians 
‘emselves have changed. Many of the people 
jo will be reading this article are not in 
‘gh school. I thought you might be interested 
|) what the younger people, namely high school 
judents (of which I am one) listen to. 
| As you probably know when Rock and Roll 
irst started it was directly related to Blues 
'd Country. The instruments produced sweet 
junds and hard sounds. The technology of 
‘struments has come a long way. The instru- 
ints still have the "clean and hard" tones 
‘lso called dirty or heavy) as well as in 
‘tween sounds and they have even have created 
‘1 new sounds. The equipment has become more 
‘liable so that adjustments are on controll- 
‘g the sound not on getting the equipment 
‘nning. 
| Some of the musicians I hear around the 
gh school are Guns n'Roses, Aerosmith, Led 
plin, AC/DC, Rush, and Van Halen. These 
es fall into the Hard Rock category. The 
ups play fast music, and have fuzzy (heavy) 
ynes. My mom say “they sing like they are 
ing strangled" but that is just her opinion. 
avy Metal is more hard (loud and distorted) 
mn Hard Rock. MegaDeath Metallica, Anthrax, 
Black Sabbath are a few examples. Mostly 
Je guys listen to these groups, and yes these 
je the kind of groups that many people think 
sending sadistic messages but I have never 
‘countered any proof. These are not the only 
ups that are kicked around the school, but 
have not researched the subject matter 
oroughly enough (in other words I don't like 
is music.) 

Other groups I have heard about, in- 
ude: Boyz II Men, Marish Carey, M. C. Ham- 
r, Michael Bolton, Wilson Phillips, and Ma- 
mna. These groups are newer and they use a 
fferent approach to their music. The groups 
je new synthesizers and a bass line. Their 
sic is more appropriate for dancing and is 
ten heard in night clubs. It is also seen 
re often on the top-ten chart because many 
ple think it is easier listening. Heavy 
al and Hard Rock aren't as easy listening 

to their high volume. 
| Some students also listen to the "Old- 
js" like the Beach Boys, the Beatles, Jerry 
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Lee Lewis, The Four Sensations, and the Temp- 
tations. However, many teenagers don't listen 
to these as much as they used to. Our parents 
reacted the same towards jazz when they were 
younger. They considered jazz to be "oldies," 
and in twenty years the music currently list- 
ened to will be considered the new "Oldies." 
Every generation looks at the current (last) 
as the one they don't want to be associated 


with. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
i Ni Cs FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. .. IT PAYS 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


* wk o& FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY *& & 


FMC CCMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
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| ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE | 


70 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 
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result in the staff assistants to various boards (i.e., 
Planning Board, Board of Health, Conservation, Asses- 
sors, etc.) having to adjust their substantive work load 
to account for these demands on their time. This may 
affect the timeliness of their response to residents’ 
requests within their board’s area of responsibility. 


Selectmen Notes 


BUDGET WOES AND TOWN-WIDE CONFERENCE 
| FOLLOW-UP Harriet Todd 


| It looks as though the budget which will be pre- 
/sented to the voters at Town Meeting will be one 
which all Boards are willing to support, though none, 
_ including the Selectmen, are particularly happy about it. 
Knowing that next year’s budget (FY 93) would be 
even tighter than the current year, the Selectmen 
started last summer talking to the Finance Committee 
and other Town Boards about where cuts could be 
made and revenues enhanced. It was always the Select- 
men’s goal to cut in areas that would have the least 
impact on services to townspeople. This was done by 
looking creatively at ways that the necessary work of 
the Town could be accomplished by fewer employees by 
combining forces and taking advantage of variations in 
particular work loads, as well as continuing to pare 
expenses to the core. 

The general effect of the cut of three-and-one- 

half town positions (not including the library) is that 
the Executive Secretary and department heads will have 
to spend more time prioritizing work and shifting 
employees between jobs, and employees will be asked 
to do more tasks that are not part of their expected 
scope of work. Employees will be taking on more work 
while receiving a smaller than usual three percent cost 
of living increase. 
. In order to minimize service disruptions to resi- 
dents, the Selectmen are asking employees to do more, 
but that does not mean that townspeople will not ex- 
‘perience some change in the level of service from time 
‘to time. The loss of a DPW position means that there 
will no longer be an employee dedicated to the transfer 
station. Commercial haulers will sometimes have to 
dispose of their loads on Saturdays, causing delays for 
residents. During snowstorms or other emergencies the 
transfer station may be closed without notice if the 
attendant is needed for plowing or other emergency 
work. Citizens may arrive with a car full of trash, and 
find they have to take it back home. 

It is the Selectmen’s hope that even with the 
reduction of one crew member, DPW workers can help 
‘with conservation work to make up for the loss of the 
and management technician. A cooperative relation- 
‘ship between public works and conservation has been 
‘started this year which has worked well so far, and the 
‘Selectmen and Conservation Commission are committed 
‘to working together to meet the needs of both to the 
‘greatest extent possible. But the setting of work 
‘priorities may mean that some roads don’t get patched 
jand/or some trails or fields don’t get maintained on 
‘the same schedule as they have in the past. 
| Losing a position at Town Offices means that 
the front desk and telephone will have to be covered 
fry the remaining staff on a shared basis. That could 


Lastly, the cut of a half-time custodian should 
not result in Town Offices and Bemis Hall being any 
less well maintained, but some of the routine repair 
work that the remaining custodian does on all Town 
buildings, including properties rented through the 
Housing Commission, may be slowed down. And when 
the custodian is out, his work will be done by a DPW 
crew member, further complicating the scheduling of 
DPW crews. 

It is the Selectmen’s hope that the juggling and 
meshing of employee time will minimize the impact on 
townspeople, but we ask for your patience and under- 
standing if there are inconveniences and delays in 
either routine work or special service performed for 
you by town employees. 

The Selectmen have also looked at ways of rais- 
ing revenue other than the residential property tax. A 
major undertaking in which we are now engaged is to 
contact all the property-owning non-profit organizations 
in Lincoln to ask them for a payment in lieu of taxes 
(PILOT). Although the monetary success of this 
endeavor is by no means assured, we are also exploring 
the possibility of these organizations providing "in kind" 
services such as programs for school children or other 
residents, or Town or community meeting space. The 
Board has also made a tentative decision to shift the 
tax burden slightly from residential to commercial 
property. We also continue to look for ways to 
increase the approximately $2.1 million in local receipts, 
balancing the administrative burden of collection against 
the benefit of the revenue received. Last fall, for 
instance, we took advantage of a recent change in state 
law that allowed the Town to keep up to $100 in 
speeding fines, rather than having half of the amount 
go to the State. However, whether through taxes or 
fees, most of the Town’s revenue comes from its resi- 
dents, so the Selectmen will continue to try to hold 
expenses down to a level which townspeople can afford. 

On a more upbeat note, the Selectmen are look- 
ing forward to following up on some of the ideas from 
the Town-wide Conference. We have written an epi- 
logue for the Conference Report which outlines some 
steps we hope to take in the next year. We hope that 
all citizens will read that report. The issue that the 
Selectmen intend to take up soon after Town Meeting 
is looking at opportunities for volunteers in Town gov- 
ernment and in town organizations generally. We 
intend to appoint a task force to organize an annual 
volunteer "job fair.". We hope to build on the enthusi- 
asm in evidence at the Conference for citizen participa- 
tion and a sense of community. The Selectmen were 
very pleased with the conference process, and its re- 
sults. We count on the continued interest of citizens 
in bringing some of the ideas generated at the Confer- 
ence to fruition. March - April 1992 47 
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ACTON - HARVARD - LINCOLN VICINITY 


Rotors. 10g 


Known as "The Hapgood House", Circa 1810. A well-maintained 8 room antique, 
rich in charm & character. Beautiful perennial gardens, gunite pool on 


almost 1% acres. 
MLS $255,00 


Berlin Land: Three gorgeous pasture lots, high on a hill. 4.6 acres, 
$98,000; 3.05 acres, $98,000; 2.07 acres, $85,000. 


Bolton Land: Two acres with mountain views, prec tested, well installed. 
$150 ,009 


Harvard Land: Wonderful 2 acre parcel in an apple orchard. Superior 
location. All permits "in-hand". 
MLS $185,000 


Harvard Land: 2 separate 7 acre parcels. Each lot has gently sloping land. 


Orchard setting. All permits "in-hand". 
MLS $150,000 each 
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Sale 


Save on dinnerware 
and accessories 


2()-40 % 


Off the list price of these prestigious 
manufacturers’ patterns on display in our store: 
Wedgwood, Royal Doulton, Royal Worcester, 
Villeroy & Boch, Lenox, Spode, Bernardaud, 

Royal Copenhagen, Portmeirion, and many others. 
Save on place settings, open stock, and accessories too! 
Herend, Christofle, Ceralene,Chnistian Dior and 
Chase are not included in this sale. 


Our sale includes Special Orders 


If a sale patter is not in stock you 
may order any item or combination of 
items at 20% off manufacturer's list 
price. No minimum order. Deposit is 
required. Discounts apply only to orders 
placed at the time of sale. All orders 
must be placed in person. No phone orders, please. 


For purchases over $100.00 at sale 
prices take an additional 5% off. 
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Dear Readers, 


As we write this letter ducks are swimming around in local ponds. Our cover 
artist, Lincoln photographer Roger Gordy has captured the feeling of spring in 
Lincoln. Roger is a graduate of the Rhode Island School of Design. His favorite 
subjects are nature and people. Since the age of seven, he has photographed, 
developed, and printed his own black and white photographs. Now thirty years 
later, he wants to make prints that can be reproduced directly by offset printing 
without having to go through the half-tone process. By emphasizing the grain 
of high-speed black and white film in the developing and printing processes, 
Roger can achieve the random dot, high contrast image that reproduces directly 
with the offset printing process. 

Mr. Bill Roop was willing to give The Review a preview of the Ryan estates. 
We thank him for his time and patience in getting all the facts straight for this 
lead article. 

We also thank all of our subscribers who have renewed under our new annual 
subscription policy. From now on, you will receive a renewal notice each 
December. Rob Loud put many laborious hours into making this change. As our 
business manager not only is he responsible for keeping track of subscribers 
but also "our books." 

By now many of you have made vacation plans. If you have teenagers in your 
home who are looking for an interesting summer, we suggest you explore the 
Matadepera Exchange Program. The committee chair is Melissa Meyer on 259-9261. 
Call her for up-to-date information on this cultural exchange. 

drpeecay 
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Independent Housing 


by 5 ee 
wu paees 
as \ ui i nin 


by Betty Smith 


Raise the flag. It is happening in South 
Lincoln. Housing for the Fifty-Fivers and 
above is beginning. Target date for comple- 
tion - Spring 1993. 
' All this happens right down town next to 
‘st. Joseph's Church. When you see a structure 
arising in that area, be assured that this 
"country estate” will be no taller than the 
church building it is next to. It will have 
the Bar Harbor look - front porch with rocking 
chairs complete with a circular driveway and 
lawn. (Just close you eyes - and maybe your 
ars - and you'll hear the ocean, oops Lincoln 
oad traffic.) Concord resident William R. 
oop, the president of Bridgestone Associates 
is the developer. At the hearing before the 
lanning Board the architects brought along a 
k entitled Lost Cottages of Bar Harbor and 
de sure it was visible. Bill Roop feels 
that the front of this building will have the 
village green effect of an old New England 
Own and enhance "down-town Lincoln." He 
Promises complete landscaping around the 
uilding. 

Are you interested? Let me take you on a 
ite walk accompanied by Bill Roop. "We're 
©ing to save that big oak by the road," he 
Ssured me and "we'll place the driveway right 

Where the dirt road is now." St. Joseph's has 
greed to the project as well as to sharing 
he road when completed. I then asked about 

rking and he said initially there will be 47 
paces and more if needed. He also added that 


on the Ryan Estate 


12 garages will be available. "Where will the 
septic be going?" Bill explained that the 8- 
acre lot perked very well except out by the 
road. "Actually there will be two septics. 
We'll use one one week and the other the 
next." Let's walk up to the highest spot now. 
From here you can see wetlands on the edge of 
the Estate and where the septic fields will 
be. From this point you can also see Todd 
Pond Village and other homes dotted in the 
woods. There will be an area for walking back 
here. 

Now you need to know more. Of the 24 units 
being built, 17 plus or minus have been sold. 
One person died that was interested. Most of 
the people moving in are Lincoln-related. Two 
units have been bought by persons from Belmont 
and Winchester. Also two units are priced 
below market. The actual due date for appli- 
cations for these two units was May 15. Bill 
also explained that renting is an option. 
People can buy as an investment and rent. He 
honestly feels that the remaining units will 
be bought up quickly as prospective buyers 
watch the construction. He has been through 
this before. For seventeen years he was vice 
president of McNeil Associates and involved in 
the building of elderly housing communities in 
neighboring towns. "Now is the time to buy. 
We are willing to individualize. We have 12 
floor plans to choose from. All are two 
bedroom, two bath. They range in size from 
1,200-1,700 square feet. Only one person in 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROPERTIES 


GROUP/WEST HAS SOLD 
THROUGH APRIL! 


LINCOLN - The "New Country” 
exterior blends well with the fields, 
woods, antique barn. Inside are lovely, 
bright spaces; a great kitchen; diving 
pool/spa; office/studio; plus! $949,000 


LINCOLN - On a knoll above lawn 
and woodland, this house delivers the 
Victorian architectural charm of the 
unexpected! Access Lincoln’s nature 
trails, walk to tennis, pool. $695,000. 


LINCOLN - A rare chance to own 
one of Lincoln’s finest properties! 
Restore fire-damaged antique, or build 


anew. Watch sunrise over conservation 
land, set on 4-acre meadow. $450,000 


The Lincoln Review 


LINCOLN - Country porches, country 
views! Lots of glass and light, 
wonderful flow in this showpiece, very 
private property. The design, finish, 
siting-- all truly special! $895,000. 


LINCOLN - Gracious, turn of the 
century home. Beautifully detailed 
woodwork, 5 fireplaces, multiple 
staircases, and those special vintage 
extras! 14 unique rooms. $659,000. 


LINCOLN - A classic contemporary 
in a most desireable, central location: 
a great n’borhood near cons. land and 
a large pond. Liv/din/lib with walls of 
glass and no one in sight! $335,000. 


The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 Soup, 
west 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 


LINCOLN - The Foster-Storey House 
¢ 1841: an important, historic Lincoln 
property! Sixteen rooms and ten 
fireplaces. 2.83 acres. A very gracious 
home from the past. $850,000. 


AMD CAAA ADIL 


j alle 
Oe le 
lr 


LINCOLN - Brand New sunny "farm 
house"! Wonderful views of fields, 
fences, and an antique barn from the 


spacious liv/din/breakfast rooms and 
of course the solarium! $649,000. 


LINCOLN - G/W listed 85% of 
condos sold in Lincoln in ’91! Two 
have sold at Farrar Pond thm April of 
1992: a one-level 2 bedrm & a 3 bdrm 
townhse w/pond views! $215-289,000. 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - For the senior executive: 
A Colonial Manor invitingly set on 3 
acres in a premier estate n’borhood. 
Includes 6 bdrms, a sun-filled livrm, 
warm entertainment center. $899,000. 


Bs ee ete 
LINCOLN - Dramatic cliff-top setting 
for an elegant contemporary design. A 
midsized home built on a grand scale; 
excellent for artworks! Seasonal water 
views, gorgeous plantings. $700,000. 
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its 


LINCOLN - Young, artfully styled 
"English-Country” contemp w/luxury 
amenities inc. 2-story entry w/circ 
stairs; guest suite w/home’s Sth bdrm 
& 3rd bath; Ist fl Master. $479,900. 


LINCOLN - Tastefully updated home 
w/skylights, sliders, decks-- a sunny, 
wonderful & affordable way to live in 
Lincoln! On a “country acre” across 
from a wildlife sanctuary. $259,000. 


LINCOLN - Walk in and you're 
immediately impressed with _ this 
dramatic & stylish 3-year old contemp! 
Over 4,000 absolutely beautiful SF. 
Prime neighborhood, too! $775,000. 


LINCOLN - This contemporary offers 
architectural drama yet easy one-floor 
living (w/2nd flir!). Skylights, vaulted 
ceilings, 3 fireplaces. On 2+ secluded 
acres in a very top location. $649,000. 


LINCOLN - A very large house for 
the money-- each of its ten rooms is 
truly spacious! Located on 4+ acres 
abutting conservation land, w/huge 
new deck to look out from! $399,000. 


LINCOLN - Pristine townhouse with 
upscale style, rural views. Boasts step- 
down livingroom, 3 bdrms, 2.5 baths, 
skylit-attic (expand?), and garage. Yet 
walk to Boston train, shops! $239,000. 


The Professional Choice 


AND THESE ARE NEXT! 


Se 


LINCOLN - A truly exciting contemp: 
4,500 state-of-the-art SF, top quality 
throughout, and wonderful flow! On a 
wooded yet sunny knoll in a young, 
high-end neighborhood. $769,900. 


LINCOLN - 1930's classic w/special 
additions, renovations. Great Room 
and banquet-sized dining, both with 
fireplaces and tall windows. In central, 
family neighborhood. $550,000. 


LINCOLN - Lovely home w/Lincoln- 
style privacy, yet affordable! Up-to- 
date Ist floor spaces, inc. 
redone kitch/fam room. 4 bdrms on 2 
cul-de-sac acres near cnsv. $389,000. 


nicely 


LINCOLN - Farrar Pond Condos: it’s 
not just the pond, woods, tennis, and 
private gardens; careful management 


and few rentals help to make it a great 
community! $225,000 to $285,000. 


Group, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


A Fall Shopping Tour to Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
via VARIG AIRLINES 


Low Cost Airfares > to Europe 


A new CLUB MED -- Opening in October on San Salvador, Bahamas 


SAIL BOSTON 1992 -- Visit the Tall Ships 
July 11 - 16 


London "On the Town" -- via BRITISH AIRWAYS 
Minimum 3-Night Stay 


Lincoln Travel Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
Cynthia Hill, President 


Relaxation 
Facials Stress Management 
¢Aroma Therapy ¢ Makeup Instruction Gladys G . Hillman 


é 
Waxing Certified Massage Therapist 

Call for Appointment Licensed Esthetician 

(617) 259-8943 AMTA 
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couple has to be 55 and you can resell to 
nyone you choose providing s/he is 55 or 
yer. There is no asset restriction." The 
ilding will be half two-story and three- 
cory but all units will be one floor, eleva- 
yr and wheel-chair accessible. The eat-in 
.tchens are fully equipped. Washing machine 
id dryer hook ups will be available but there 
111 also be a laundry room. All units will 
\ve a balcony or patio. Each unit will have 
ir conditioning and gas baseboard heat. 
equate storage is available - a place to put 
yur tools and snow tires and a lot more! Two 
mmunity rooms, one of which will be used 
‘equently by St. Joseph's Church, are avail- 
le to residents on a sign-up or walk-in 
sis. I asked if grandchildren can stay 
er. Guests are welcome. There will be a 
-day clause but it will not be a problem. 
‘ll-mannered pets are allowed on an interview 
sis. Sociability is encouraged. The Ryan 
jtates will be managed by McNeil Management. 
The buzz word here is INDEPENDENT LIVING. 
jd that indeed is the goal. The word "pleas- 
it" could be added. However, to make this 
‘me true Bill Roop explained the "amenities." 
Jerson Hospital will provide important prog- 
‘ms, nutrition and exercise classes for 
ample and Emerson will furnish a complete 
‘twork of health services on a fee basis. An 
Jamining room will be available at the Ryan 
‘tate. Activities to meet the needs of all 
® residents will be arranged by the resident 
Werning board. Bill plans to hire Lincoln 
sidents to help in running Ryan Estate (and 
structing). There is no required meal plan 
a needy person will be provided for. Oh 
s, there will be a crafts room, too. 
Still thinking about it. Have I kept you 
ading? For the next part you best call Bill 
op at Bridgestone Associates in Concord on 
108-369-5220 but here is preview. First 
11 take you on a walk around the eight 
res and show you where this multi-story 
Then he'll point 


Bill will also tell you 
He feels 


‘fo want to buy down. 
at he has a relative moving in. 


plusses. He'll remind you that you might 
the $125,000 home-buyer's exemption, now 
Next he'll 


The assessment will be 
You must pay your electric 
phone bills. And alas the individual 

its will cost from $195,000 to $279,000. 
you can make a reservation!!! 


for WEDDINGS 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
Name 


Address 
Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


* Beef now available 

¢ Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 

¢ Lamb—orders taken now 


EOOOOOOD COOOL, 


Also, goat cheese, eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, garden plots 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


Codman Community Farms 


Codman Road 17 WALDEN STREET 
Dave Hardy, Farm Manager CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-259-0456 371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 


SIKOR 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 
Tope ygpoumarecien ¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


« Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
Name 


Address 
Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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Who's Moving Up ? Dow 


_ by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


The great events of life — birth, death, marriage, 
| divorce, remarriage, career change, aging, emptying the 
| nest (or filling it), retirement, etc. — are all catalysts or 

influences in the decision to change domicile. Financial 
considerations are always a factor. But why Lincoln? 
There is no single answer. The appeal of a small 
country town so close to Boston, and the reputation for 
quality education are frequently cited reasons. But, as 
often as not, the right house is as important as the 
right town. 

| Some who seek to find the "right house" "only 
in Lincoln" find their choices are limited no matter 
what the price range. The fussy buyer sometimes faces 
disappointment, compromise, extensive remodeling, or 
a good wait. 

When I was asked to look into who was moving 
into and out of Lincoln, among the questions were "Are 
‘more families with young children moving into town 
than are moving out?" and "Will this have an impact on 
the school population?" JI have not conducted a 
‘scientific study but after an informal survey, I would 
phave to give a qualified answer. The actual number of 

children moving in as opposed to moving out seems to 
Ibe a wash. Some of the children moving in are 
enrolled in private schools or in the well known special 
needs schools in the area such as the Carroll School or 
the Boston Higashi School. However, a noticeable 
number of young couples with no children have pur- 
ised lots of land or homes previously owned by 
Lincoln residents beyond their child-bearing years. 

Over the past two years, seventy-one units at 
“Battle Road Farm have been sold (sixty units have 
closed; eleven will close by June). Half of these units 

have two tedrooms, half have three bedrooms. Many 
have been purchased by first-time buyers, mostly young 
couples who will in all probability have children. By 
une, it is expected that the number of children at the 
‘complex will total twelve. Three are preschoolers, four 
are elementary school age, and five are high school 
jage. At this time, the impact on the school population 
seems small. There has been no significant change in 
the current population of children in Lincoln Woods, 
| Todd Pond, Greenridge Lincoln Ridge or Farrar Pond 
| Village. 


n? In ? Out ? 


With regard to the single-family home sales, 
some families with young children have purchased 
homes in Lincoln where older couples had previously 
resided. But, families with children who have moved 
from Lincoln have in some instances sold homes to 
families whose youngest child is grown or to middle- 
aged couples with no children. A number of families 
with children have moved from one house to another 
within the town. The volume of sales in Lincoln has 
not been significant enough in the past two years to 
conclude there will be a significant impact on school 
population. Currently less than twenty percent of 
Lincoln’s population is under age eighteen. There are 
many more households without young children than 
with them, which has heightened the struggle over 
diminishing resources. 

Where do town elders go when they decide the 
time has come to give up the family homestead? Some 
have moved from Lincoln to retirement homes like 
Brookhaven and Carlton Village. Others have sought 
the warmer climates of Florida and Arizona. A notable 
number have chosen to make their move within Lin- 
coln. Several have moved to smaller, more modern 
houses. More have moved to condominiums. Lincoln 
Ridge and Farrar Pond Village are popular with senior 
citizens because they offer a number of one level units 
or floor plans with first-floor master bedrooms. Tennis 
courts, garden plots, the trails and the pond are 
amenities that also attract long-time Lincoln residents. 
It is not unusual for empty nesters or recently divorced 
and/or widowed residents to purchase a townhouse 
condo and in later years switch to a nearby one-level 
unit. The in-town location of complexes like Todd 
Pond Village and Greenridge offer great convenience. 
The Ryan Estates project with its convenient central 
location is mostly spoken for. Seventeen of the twenty- 
four units are already reserved (many by residents of 
Lincoln over age fifty-five). 

The study done for the recent "Lincoln Logs the 
Future" conference revealed that about 26% of Lin- 
coln’s population is over age sixty. It would probably 
make sense to do a survey of how many still live in 
single-family homes. The numbers would seem to 
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indicate a market for additional senior citizen housing 
options in Lincoln. 7 

What is the current minority population in 
Lincoln? According to Town Clerk, Nancy Zuelke, the 
1990 Federal Census estimate is about 62%, based on 
an estimated town population of 4,551 (which is lower 
than the Town 1991 Census of 5,081). It breaks down 
as follows: 


White 4,252 
Asian 201 
Black ~ i! 
Hispanic 36 
American Indian 2 
Other 9 


We have built low and moderate income housing 
to encourage population diversity of income. Should 
we continue to consider if there are any other types of 
housing that should be encouraged in Lincoln? It has 
been quite a while since it was economic to build sma 
single-family homes in Lincoln. In ten years, the bab 
boomers will be in their fifties. Will most stay i 
Lincoln? What kind of housing will be in demand 
Who will be moving in/out/up/down in 2002? 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Summer session starting July 132 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


y Mary Ann Hales 


Three factors influenced me to establish The Cottage Press: 
y love of books, the desire to write, and a growing fascination 
ith computers. 
. I first touched a computer the summer that Jay Daly, then 
{ead Librarian borrowed an Apple from the schools. The spark 
fas instantaneous. As my children grew older, and after several 
omputer courses, I decided to form a new computer-instruction 
usiness called MA-I Information Services. My family watched 
vith some amusement as Mom tried her entrepreneurial skills at 
emystifying the computer for others while designing my own let- 
srhead stationery. Was this the fast paced business world I had en- 
lisioned? 
The keyboard also unleashed a hidden writer. My first ef- 
rt was (I thought) a dramatic fable about a princess imprisoned in 
high tower, closeted with a small a dwarf-like creature who 
tared the turret, while the King was away ruling his kingdom 
lowntown). When I timidly showed this 'gem' to my spouse, he 
ommented only that the piece had too many vague pronoun refer- 
aces. In a fit of fury I ripped the paper into shreds and melodra- 
atically dumped it into the trash. End of writer? 
No. I signed up for a writer's workshop offered at the Li- 
ary by Suze Craig, and then decided to go public. I began to 
}rite occasional columns on Lincoln life for the new Lincoln Jour- 
al. . about yellowjackets, the dump, chickens and other local phe- 
yomenon. I was having a grand time, with or without pronouns. 
Then, college tuition loomed into our lives. I decided it was 
e to become gainfully employed. How could a "writer" make 
honey? As I considered my options, my spouse suggested "You 
now about computers, and you know writing. Perhaps this new 
sktop publishing is something you could do." 
After several months of musing, I decided to become a 
‘sktop publisher, whatever that might be. I thought I should be 
den and friendly and let anybody feel they could walk into my 
bor with a manuscript. Since I was working at home, I called my 
Uublishing company the Cottage Press. I made the transition from 
'y Out-dated Apple Plus to the newfangled Macintosh. I tackled 
‘de more sophisticated word processors and selected a page com- 
‘Dsition software program. 
Now I was ready and needed a first project to "publish." 
Wy friend Elizabeth Slayter granted me permission to reprint her 
‘Ate booklet, Offbeat Recipes for a Hungry World. She had no 
‘tnd words for publishers, however..."Publishers have neither man- 
‘brs nor morals." As I embarked on my career, I was determined 
avoid such an unpleasant label. 


| 


ave at the Annual Meeting of the Friends of 
e Lincoln Library on May 6, 1992. 


onouns, Picas, and the Perils of Publishing 


Elizabeth's little book taught me many lessons, the most 
critical was the importance of having a good printer. My very 
low-cost printer casually neglected my deadline and handed me 
the books, unbound, dumped into a carton in a jumble and printed 
on too-thin paper. I scrambled like mad the night before they were 
due to go on Sale, stringing the unbound booklets with green yam. 
Fortunately my litthe memoria to my dear friend Elizabeth was a 
success, and the edition soon sold out to benefit our church. 

My first full-scale project was a book of essays for Dr. J. 
Russell Elkington, esteemed and knowledgeable editor of the An- 
nals of Internal Medicine. He thoroughly enjoyed creating his 
book, and was patient and good humored as we struggled to mas- 
ter the "desktop" part of the publishing. He and I puzzled as 
whole sentences either disappeared from pages altogether, or re- 
appeared on following pages in duplicate. Ah, the vagaries and 
mysteries of computers. 

Together we waded through typesetting choices in fonts, 
picas, points, leading and ems. New terminology, new skills. On 
to book design - gutters, running head, page design, book size, 
headers, footers, subheads, how to do legends and binding, and on 
toward the first galleys. I ran back and forth from my desk at 
home to a borrowed printer in the office of a friend - working late 
into the night and on weekends to capture those disappearing sen- 
tences. It was all worth it in the end for our new book, Bird on a 
Rocking Chair was a beauty. Now I was a real publisher. 

The Cottage Press now traveled down two paths, though I 
did not know it at the time. We initiated, published and sold all 
the copies of a book called Poems from Lincoln Hill in 1990. 
What an abundance of talent was to be found here in Lincoln. 
This was heady stuff and certainly more exciting than designing 
letterhead. 

It was also rewarding to see the satisfaction for individuals 
who came to us for help in publishing their dreams in a private 
printing. A gendeman from Oregon was thrilled to see his poems 
in print, and vigorously left his retirement to sell it to bookstores, 
old flying buddies and new friends. This was even more exciting 
than golf. 

During the production of another book, Heritage of 
Words, I came to meet my own ancestors during the creation of a 
book about our family history. Barnes and Noble would never see 
either of these books but I felt they were of great personal signifi- 
cance. 

By now I had been joined by graphic artist, Catherine 
Meeks, and by Margaret Sykes (editor) and Jane Tatlock (market- 


is article is based on a talk Mary Ann Hales 
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ing). The publisher suffered a setback due to back problems and 
was ordered to stay down and flat, but carried on with their help. It 
was to this flat-on-her back publisher that a distinguished learning 
disabilities teacher came to discuss publishing her little booklets of 
phonetic tales. Alice Garside of the Carroll School and I had to dis- 
cuss our business in my son's bedroom on the first floor, and were 
doing fine as Alice overlooked my awkward circumstances. As she 
concluded a sentence describing why she had written these fables, 
she glanced up at the wall behind me, spotting John's Iron Maiden 
poster with the death's head skeleton in the pilot's seat, then looked 
over on the other wall to spot his bevy of poster beauties. "My, 
my....this really is your son's room" she exclaimed. We both 
laughed. The Garside Readers are now in their third prinung. 

The Cottage Press had grown into our family room. Desks 
appeared, files bulged, boxes of books were stuffed in every closet. 

In addition to our phonetic readers, I had decided to publish books 
featuring personal narrative and history because this appealed to 
me and I believed it to be a worthwhile effort. Fate now inter- 
yened, and opened up space at the Old Town Hall. What could be a 
more appropriate location? In Fall 1991, we moved there and held 
an open house packed with clients, authors, friends and well wish- 
ers. 

There followed a year of full-scale publishing, desktop and 
otherwise. The creativity of our community was astonishing. Pulit- 
zer prize winners passed by our window each day. Pony carts came 
over the hill. Historians stopped for tea. Poets gave us gifts of their 
poems. Exciting and amazing things happened at The Cottage 
press. 

Our office was alive and scrambling. We prepared newslet- 
ters, brochures, flyers, cards and computer manuals. The laser 

_ printer worked overtime, and our booklist and publications began 

to grow. Mary Terrell, who joined us midyear, alternates between 
editing poetry and pounding the keyboard to create mailing lists 

_and press releases while she laughs and says "Sell, sell, sell." 

On the one year anniversary of our move to the historic 
center of Lincoln, The Cottage Press declared a new imprint to 
enable us to follow the diverse roads to which our inclinations had 

been leading us. Under the name of Heritage House, Publishers, 

clients would pay us to produce their own book in a private print- 
ing. We offer no marketing promises - just our experience to go 

_ step by step thru the complex but rewarding process of creating a 
book from only a concept. Desktop publishing is a perfect medi- 

_um for producing a book as inexpensively as possible. By separat- 

_ ing into two imprints, we have clarified the vision of what is to be 

_ accomplished. 

As The Cottage Press, we continue to sharpen our editorial 
discretion and clarify the vision of who our readers are and how 
' we will reach them. We publish two subject lines of books (learn- 
ing difficulties & personal narrative), and this summer will add a 
‘new book to each of these booklists. 

We are still learning to be a publisher, desktop or other- 
wise. We now know that a book is like a quilt. It requires a lot of 
preplanning, the parts must be carefully co-ordinated then stitched 
together. If it is made the right way then it will still be in good 
Shape and useful a hundred years from now. 

I am optimistic that The Cottage Press will come to have a 
life and identity of its own, apart from me. May the press and her 
books be here, long after I have left the desktop! ia 
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Heritage House, 
Publishers 
specializes in the 
publication of 
letters, diaries, 
recipes, photographs 
or other documents 
in a private printing 
for your family. 


POST OFFICE BOX 135 
LINCOLN CENTER, MA 01773 


617-259-8771 


Call or write for "Six Steps to Your Family History." 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


LINCOLN - Incredibly priced 7-room Ranch on one plus acre LINCOLN - This sophisticated 3-bedroom Contemporary 

abutting conservation. New European kitchen, updated living room with a cathedral ceiling opening to a wr 
bath, living room with fireplace, new family room. 10 around deck. Idyllic setting with a brook on a priv 
minutes to Alewife. $249,900 way. Convenient commuter location. $325 


¢ 
LINCOLN - Architect designed Contemporary, 8 rooms, 2 


baths on a most picturesque 1 1/2 acres pond-side setting conservation land on 3 sides. Potential in-law suite 
well back from road. Improvements include hardwood 


home office or studio. Walking distance to schools, 
floors, skylites, new gas kitchen and more! Priced to 


stores, trains and churches. Low maintenance, energy € 
sell. Call 508-369-4430. $379,900 ficient 4-bedroom home. Move-in condition. $399 


OUR BEST PEOPLE / 


LINCOLN - Approximately 2000 sq. ft. of living space | 


REALTOR 


Denise Bienfang Kim Kassner 
Donna Burt Susan Law 
Penny Cotoni Diana Smith 
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SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Box 248 Lincoln Center 


NLN - New Price! Intrinsic quality in this Cali- 

ta Ranch on 3.38 acres abutting conservation. Upbeat 
\pdated interior with open floor plan. Four bedrooms, 
Jrmet's kitchen and a spacious lower level with many 
Jbilities. $399,000 


LN - Dramatic Contemporary on 5.8 private acres. 
‘lacular view of Hobbs Brook and Cambridge Reservoir. 
‘down living room w/glass walls on 3 sides and bal- 

overlook this million $ vista. Separate MBR suite, 

wing, library and formal dining room. $590,000 


R NEIGHBORS. 


Gretchen Goodwin 
Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern, Mgr. 


LINCOLN - Rare opportunity! Gambrel Colonial in estab- 

lished neighborhood with beautiful interior has room for 
horses and children. 8 rooms include 4 BRs, new kitchen, 
and a family room with fireplace. $495,000 


LINCOLN - New Price! Mint condition, sun-filled Contem- 
porary on 7+ acres with 5600 sq. ft. of living space. 
This 9-room estate-like property has a pool perfect for 
great parties. Walk to center and train. $598,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
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SJ 
The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 4 


©Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames | 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 


i 


e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


A} experience. | 
© Come in and visit us. We have the PS 
perfect frame for your artwork. : 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Il Capriccio 


lo Belle Give rvna Parla 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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Are You Stressed Out ? 


AN EXPERIENCE IN POLARITY THERAPY 
by Palmer Faran 


The delicate music of the flute fills the 
room. As 1 lie on a padded table, pieces of 
clear quartz are placed on my forehead, chest, 
waist and ankles. A blanket keeps me warm. 


Leila Joseph places her hands gently under 


my neck pulling very slightly toward my head. 


_ Placing her hands under my shoulder blades, 


she uses a gentle circular motion. Wonderful! 


She strokes my arms, massaging the wrists, 
»pulling the fingers straight. Then the feet, 


massaging the ankles, down to the toes, pull- 


ing them straight also. These gentle soothing 


motions continue, and I almost drift off to 
sleep. When I get up from the table, I feel 
refreshed, relaxed. I have just experienced 
a mini-session of Polarity therapy. 

"Polarity therapy - the living science of 
balancing the energy fields of the body and 
the healing art of revitalizing the life force." 


Written by Nancy Risley, a Polarity teacher, 
this statement is an attempt to define the 


) 


‘theory of Polarity therapy. 

Weston resident and Polarity therapist Dr. 
|Leila Joseph explains in a quiet voice, "Pol- 
arity is gentle, healing body work. It helps 


}the body/spirit /mind move from distress to 


| 


ease by aligning the person's energy field." 
Leila Joseph came into Polarity therapy 

aS a patient, having learned about 1t from 

a friend. Later, she became interested in 

the practice of Polarity therapy. She began 

to study Polarity and has been involved with 


»it since 1985. ln addition to studying Tibetan 
| Buddhism and the culture and religion of the 
} American Indian, Dr. Joseph received a Masters 


in Cultural History, including the History 
Of Medicine, at Yale University. She has a 


| Doctorate in Human Development and has taught 


at Wheelock College. She spent ten years in 
counseling in Mental Health. Her interest 
in mental health follows quite naturally; her 
father was a psychoanalyst. Dr. Joseph also 
Specializes in Craniosacral therapy, which 
addresses the part of the body from the brain 
to the sacrum, an area that is the seat of 
the human nervous system. 

Her patients range in age from 7 to 73; 


} Quite a few are children, mainly children of 


her patients. Presently, her clients include 


} More women than men, but they do not fall into 


any particular profession, although for some 
reason, she does see a lot of musicians. The 
majority are involved in "cerebral" work, and 
all experience stress in their lives. 

Clients come to her complaining of distress, 
from mild to severe, chronic to acute. Fre- 
quently, the ailment may be emotional as well 
as physical. Much of the time in the sessions 
1s spent in talk with the client. Polarity 
sessions may also include a nutritional com- 
ponent, and there are unique Polarity yoga 
exercises. Throughout her work she sees many 
clients suffering from the aftereffects of 
childhood sexual abuse. 

Dr. Joseph describes a planist who came 
to her with a bent second finger, which had 
been broken in an accident. "Even though the 
finger had been properly set and had healed, 
it was still slightly bent. Through the relax- 
ation technique of the Polarity therapy, the 
finger straightened out." The client regained 
fuliguse of it. 

Violinists suffer neck and shoulder pain 
(from holding the violin under the chin). 

She sees many clients with migraine headaches 
as well as tension and pain in the neck and 
jaws, shoulders and back. In cases of carpal 
tunnel syndrome, she has been successful in 
relieving the distress. Her clients also in- 
clude people undergoing cancer treatments. 

The theory of Polarity was developed by 
Dr. Randolpn Stone, an Austrian-born osteopath, 
who became interested in the religion of India, 
particularly ayurvedic medicine. (Ayurvedic 
1s a Sanskrit word meaning science of life). 
The head and the teet are the two poles of 
the body, the center being neutral. Polarity 
therapists talk about the five elements of 
the body: earth (the bones); water (the body 
fluids); fire ( digestion and intelligence) ; 
ether (the spaces in the body, such as the 
joints); and air (the principle of movement 
in the body, e.g. circulation). The therapy 
consists of bringing these elements into har- 
mony and enabling the smooth flow of the ele- 
ments 1n the body. Simultaneously, Polarity 
aligns the currents of energy that surround 
and flow through a person's body, relaxing 
the body/spirit/mind and allowing the body 
to neal itself. 


3) 
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ive Jazz 


t the Parish House 


Brown Pigeons, Tabor Hill, Riverside, Para- 
jount, Bay State Syncopators, Scollay Square Stompers, 
nck Bay Ramblers, Blue Horizon — these are the 
citing jazz bands that have highlighted the last eight 
Jasons of Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library (CJALL) 
lith live music. These names evoke joyful memories 
mong the faithful who have joined in the yearly 
tlebration of the one original American art form every 
Jay, beginning in 1984. 

| In prior years, the venue was Lincoln’s Pierce 
ouse, but last May, it was changed to the Parish 
ouse on Bedford Road, across from Bemis Hall. On 
ednesday, May 27th, LIVE IX will be the second 
ypearance there, at 8 o’clock in the evening. The 
traction this time is "The Swing Legacy," a sextet 
ganized and led by stride-pianist Henry "thins" 
rancis of Lincoln. His cohorts are Neil Flewelling, 
umpet, Bruce Burrell, clarinet and tenor saxophone, 
ulti-instrumentalist Steve Wright on reeds, Hans 
ack, string base, and Steve Taddeo, drums. Regular 
aurticipants will be familiar with some of these names 
Francis, Wright and Brack — from appearances with 
her groups at previous CJALL concerts in the rich 
zz tradition that blesses the Boston Metro area. 

The Swing Legacy plays music of the Thirties 
d early Forties, with charts based on the works of 
uke Ellington, Benny Goodman, Count Basie, et al., 
any of the works arranged by leader Francis. This is 
1e kind of jazz that has nostalgia for those of us 
hose youthful years were livened by trips to Norum- 
2ga Park, the Raymore-Playmore, Morey Pearl’s Tent, 
uttings on the Charles and other dance palaces all 
er the country, now long gone. 

This is an opportunity to relive those wonderful 
ars, for a few moments, at the Parish House. It is 
loped that everyone who ever joined in the fun will 
bme back to listen to the great sounds of The Swing 
legacy, and that many will bring along friends who 
ight not have been with us before. 

This event is funded by the Friends of the 
incoln Library, Inc., and by a pending grant from the 
lincoln Arts Lottery Council, to whom we are all 
jateful. B 


Bad Cess to Some Words 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


People keep telling me I should get a word 
processor, or be one, and I keep telling librarians that 
nouns should not be used as verbs, that they should 
accede to books rather than accession them. Once we 
common scolds get going it starts a procession or 
succession of thought. 

The "cesses" of course come from "cedere," in 
Latin to go. Some of the derivatives I choose not to 
deal with, as in abscess. Some have more variants than 
others. And the spelling of the simple verbs is mixed 
up between "ede" and “eed" in ways that are unfathom- 
able. 

Accede, the verb, access one noun, signifying 
approach, accession, another noun representing some- 
thing acquired, such as a book by a library, not (repeat 
not) the act of acquisition. 

Cede, to yield or give up, as in territory or the 
right of way, hard to see the straightforward connection 
with cedere. 

Exceed, excess, excessive, the last two possibly 
connected with preoccupations with words, but no 
excessor Or excession. 

Intercede and intercession, but no intercess, etc. 

Proceed draws the biggest crowd. Process (noun 
and verb), procession, processor as note para 1, pro- 
ceeds received for a sale or a charitable drive, proceed- 
ings of a deliberative body, processional, the hymn and 
the parade of choir boys (as some of us used to be) on 
the way into the service. 

Recede (done by waves), recess (done by 
children escaping the classroom) and a hole where one 
can hide things; recession — three months of decline in 
gross national product; recessional, the hymn sung when 
the choir leaves. 

Secede 4 to withdraw from a body to which 
one belonged, secession, the act. My dictionary carries 
seceder — one who withdraws — but I don’t seem to 
encounter it. 

Succeed, success, successor, succession. What 
happens if the successor is a failure, or a potentially 
successful candidate is not chosen for the succession? 

By the way, "cess," as in the title of this screed, 
means luck, and is thought to come from success. Bad 
cess is thus an oxymoron, although one can have bad 


luck. 


copyright 1992 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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‘Hiking the Grand Canyon - A Dream Come True 


by Lee Brown 


On a snowy December Friday Evening, 1975, 
or thereabouts, at the Boston Museum of Sci- 
ence a dream was born. 

Bradford Washburn, then head of the Museum 
of Science, was the guest speaker at a recep- 
tion honoring volunteers in appreciation of 
their giving time and talents to the Museum. 

Due to the inclement weather conditions 
many volunteers were unable to get to Boston 
so the general public was invited to join the 
festivities. A gala occasion! 

Bradford and his team had just completed 
mapping the Grand Canyon - a three-year under- 
taking. Armed with slides, maps, and facts he 
took us all in attendance on a delightful 
journey that evening over and into the Canyon. 

November 28, 1991. My husband Bob and I 
are standing at the rim of the South Kaibob 
Trail with eight others - young and young at 
heart - readying to make the descent into 
Grand Canyon. A dream is becoming reality. 

It was cold, cloudy, misting and exhilarat- 
ing. 

We were ready for this - we hoped! After 
all we had hiked Mt. Monadnock twice in the 
Fall, walked to Concord and back in November; 
and here in Grand Canyon on two separate days 
we had taken short hikes down the South Kaibob 
and the Bright Angel Trails. We were ready! 

The young folk soon left us far behind and 
we had the trail to ourselves. Beautiful 
vistas spread out before us as we slowly and 
enjoyably made our trek from the south rim to 
the Canyon floor. 

The wind blew away the mist. Cumulus 
Clouds took the place of an overcast sky. The 
sun shone all the day long. 

The camaraderie at Phantom Ranch at the 
bottom of the Canyon that evening - a Thanks- 
giving Feast par excellence - was heady. Each 
of us had accomplished the trek either by 
'shank's mare or by mule train, and were feel- 
ing proud of ourselves. 

Our journey continued the next morning with 
breakfast call at 5:00 a.m. for the 5:30 
Seating. A hearty breakfast to hike on - 


complete with egg shells in the scrambled 
eggs. (All provisions must come down by mule 
train and it is hardest on the eggs!) We were 
on our way in the dark to see the sun rise on 
the Canyon walls some where along the Bright 
Angel Trail during the nine hour ascent back 
to the South Rim. 

Having enjoyed the solitude of the descent 
we were not prepared for the bus loads of 
people that were hiking into the Canyon on the 
Bright Angel Trail on the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The volume of hikers on the last 
five miles from Indian Gardens was overwhelm- 
ing - the last three miles made me feel we 
were bumper to bumper in rush hour traffic. 

It was apparent along the way as we were 
hiking that the "snow is a'comin' ". What we 
had been hearing about since our Tuesday 
morning arrival was on its way and we could 
see the snow coming right at us across the 
canyon from the North Rim. We knew we had two 
hours of hiking to reach the South Rim; snow 
was falling heavily and still the commuter 
traffic poured down into the Canyon. Only 
seeing was believing. Thank you, Bradford 
Washburn, for recommending Thanksgiving Day. 
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For Women Tennis Players 
A Summer Ladder 


Sociability 
Singles 
All levels 
Competition 
Fun 


Sign Up on Bulletin Board 
at tennis courts 
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LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


J 
: Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 


Auto Repair 


wk wk wW FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *& & 


FMC CCMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


= ‘yue e 
=Kendalia' 
cis q > 


| ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


___ 959-0332 


Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
Name 


Address 
Street 


State Zip 


Town 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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m7 co 


ESBENDIEG Ris) 


kitchen remodeling & design 


Specializing in Fine European Style Cabinetry 


® 


Cabinet Sales 
Licensed & Insured 


617-924-295] 


Claire L. Mount, G.R.I. 


Realtor 


Mad 
we 


DeWolfe 


NEW ENGLAND 


Real Estate 


271 Lincoln Street, Lexington, MA 02173 
Bus. (617) 863-5865 Res. (617) 259-8695 


PLEASE CALL FOR A FREE CONSULTATION 


DR. MITCHEL FRIEDMAN 


Chiropractor 


1600 Sudbury Rd. 
Concord, MA 01742 
Telephone: (508) 369-7452 
M, W, 9-412, 2-6 F 2-6 


532 Great Rd. 

Acton, MA 01720 
Telephone: (508) 263-0110 
T, Th, 9-42, 2-6 F 9-42 


New Services 
at the Lincoln Library 


y Kathy Glick-Weil, Head Librarian 


The Lincoln Public Library is pleased to an- 
‘ounce the offering of two new services. The first is 
ane ability to access the General Periodicals Index on 
1 of the automated public access catalogs in the 
brary. This comprehensive database provides indexed 
‘tations from both current and backfiles of over 1,100 
eneral interest and business periodical titles. The 
latabase can be searched by author, title, subject, and 
eyword in the same way as the Minuteman Library 
-etwork’s catalog of materials. In addition, we are 
gle to receive, via our fax machine, hard copies of 
ghty-five percent of the articles that are indexed. 
his service, available for the past two months, has 
sen used by a wide variety of patrons, including 
atrepreneurs, managers, students, and investors. The 
\x machine, provided to us by the Eastern Massachu- 
‘tts Regional Library System, allows us to provide 
ost articles within two days of their request. This 
pid turn-around time allows patrons timely access to 
yur years of a wide range of periodical data and the 
ost current sixty days of indexing of the New_York 
imes and The Wall Street Journal. The database is 
odated monthly. Please ask at the Reference Desk if 
ju wish to order articles. 

The second new service is the ability to dial into 
i¢ Minuteman Library Network’s on-line catalog of 
aterials from your personal computer at home or 
‘ork. All that is needed is a computer or terminal, a 
odem to allow your computer to communicate with 
finuteman’s over the telephone line, and communica- 
ons software that can produce VT100 emulation. 
elephone access to the Network is provided via the 
ifopath system, a service of New England Telephone, 
jy approximately four cents per minute. Once you 
ive found items in the catalog that you are interested 
i, you can either go directly to the library that owns 
ie material and check it out with your Lincoln Library 
ard, or you can request that we get the material for 
du. If you go to a library yourself, it is always a good 
lea to call first to make sure the item is on the shelf. 
sk at the Reference Desk for more information if you 
-e interested in this dial-up service. 

Finally, in response to the lengthy discussion of 
he library’s hours that occurred at Town Meeting, we 
“ill be experimenting with new hours beginning after 
os Day in September. The new hours will be as 
dllows: 


Monday 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
Thursday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Friday 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


A Massachusetts Audubon Society 


DOWN ON THE FARM 
Saturday August 29, 5:30 - 8:30PM 


Fun and music for the whole family 
at Drumlin Farm. Hayrides, face 
painting, crafts. and ice cream 
sundaes. Bring a picnic dinner to 
enjoy with friends. 


Pre registration required. 


Members: $6/child, $10/adult 
Nonmembers: $8/child, $12/adult 


For more information call 259-9807 


What is a stoneware grill ? 


And where can you find it ? 


At 
West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 
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JANE LANGTON 
will be signing her latest mystery 
‘GOD IN CONCORD’ 


on 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13th from 11:00 to 12:30 


= Naess le o @ 
at 


INCORPORATED 


S1xTy-FIVE MAIN STREET @ CONCORD, Mass'*ts 01742 
369-2405 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
Sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
Ogilvies 2 ee a 
tsp 4 2 
SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help Fae eh eet ES aati 
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Brown Bess Flintlock Musket 


Pz Cs I= re 
ee See 
ON OES a ARR 


by Don Hafner, 
Quartermaster, Lincoln Minute Men 


Some Facts and a Bit of History 


The "Brown Bess” musket which predominated in the British army at the time of the 
Revolution, and served as the model for weapons manufactured in the Colonies for Washington’s 
army, had a remarkably long military history -- roughly 120 years, with relatively few alterations in 
its basic design. 


The first muskets to use a flint for igniting the gunpowder -- in contrast to the smoldering 
piece of rope used in the matchlock — appeared in the early 1500’s, but they had complicated firing 
mechanisms and were generally too expensive and unreliable to compete with the matchlock for 
widespread military use. The much-simplified flintlock mechanism of the type used in the Brown 
Bess appeared in its basic form during the mid-1600’s, but it was not until the reign of Queen Anne 
(1702-1714) that the flintlock became the dominant British weapon. The original Brown Bess design 
is attributed to John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who served as Master-General of the 
Ordnance under Queen Anne. The oldest surviving version in the Tower of London is dated 1717. 


Over the years, the basic design of the Brown Bess was modified, part by part. The first 
version, the Long Land Service Musket, had a wooden ramrod with a brass tip, iron furniture rather 
than brass, and elegant relief shaping on the parts. The barrel was made by bending a long bar of 
metal into a tube and welding the long seam together by hammering the metal. The Short Land 
Service Musket New Pattern, or second model Brown Bess, was adopted in 1768 and was the 
dominant British weapon during the American Revolution. The principal change was a barrel 
shortened by 4 inches (from 46 to 42 inches), reducing the weight and improving the balance. The 
furniture was all brass, the elegant relief shapes had been simplified, and the ramrod was now iron 
with a button tip. By this time, barrels were made by wrapping a heated bar of metal in a spiral 
around a rod form and hammering it to weld the spiral seam. A leather sling was standard 
equipment, and each soldier was issued a "worm" for removing lead balls from the barrel and a 
"scourer” for cleaning the barrel. Duplicates of the Brown Bess available today follow the second- 


model design. 
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The brass furniture on the Brown Bess is nicely decorative, but each part has a function. The 
heavy brass casting that forms the butt plate protects the stock when the musket is standing on the 
ground, but its heft is intended to counter-balance the weight of the long barrel so that the musket 
can be aimed more steadily. The brass escutcheon plate at the neck of the stock can be engraved for 
identification, but its purpose is to receive the main screw that holds the trigger guard in place. The 
brass sideplate on the stock, opposite the lock, has an elegant S-shape, but its purpose is to hold the 
lock tightly in place by giving the mounting bolts a firm footing. The four brass barrels along the 
fore part of the stock hold the ramrod in place. The brass cap at the muzzle end of the stock serves 
to prevent the stock from being damaged when a bayonet is mounted on the musket. 


Flintlock muskets remained in British and American service until the late 1840s, when they 
were replaced by muskets using percussion caps for igniting the gunpowder. The long service of the 
flintlock musket was due to its cheapness and reliability, not to deficiencies in weapon technology. 
Gunsmiths of the 1600s knew how to make breech-loading repeating rifles with telescopic sights, but 
cost and complexity made such advances impractical for large armies and the rigors of battle. 


The Brown Bess was put through rigorous tests by the Royal Engineers in 1841, to determine 
whether it should be replaced by a newer weapon. The tests found that a flint would last for about 
40 firings, and that the Bess misfired once in every 6.5 firings. The tests also confirmed what 
soldiers had long known about the Bess’ accuracy: it could hit a man-sized target with high 
reliability at 80-100 yards, but beyond 150 yards, it stood virtually no chance of hitting anything it 


was aimed at. 


There appears to be no consensus among authorities about how the Brown Bess got its name. 
Some suggest that it was from the brown walnut stock, but others assert that the stocks on British 
muskets were generally painted or stained black. Others suggest the name came from the technique 
of russeting, which gave barrels a brown rust-resistant coating, but others argue that the standard 
practice for the British army was to polish all metal parts bright. Whatever the origin, the term 
Brown Bess was in wide use by the time of the Revolution. 


The cost of a musket in the time of the Revolution is difficult to determine exactly. When the 
Massachusetts Committee of Safety ordered muskets from gunmakers in Springfield at the time of 
Lexington and Concord, they paid $5 for each. In contrast, the 1792 edition of Baron von Steuben’s 
Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of the United States, sets out fines to be 
imposed on soldiers for equipment they have lost, sold, or damaged. The fine for losing a firelock 
was sixteen dollars, which was presumably based on the army's cost to replace the gun, and probably 
also included a punitive fine to make sure a soldier paid more for the replacement than he might 
hsve gotten by gelling the original. The difference between $5 and $16 may also reflect inflation 
during the War. Since newspapers in that era commonly cost a penny, versus the 25 cents of today, 
if we apply the same ratio, it would suggest that a musket in the days of the Revolution cost roughly 
the equivalent of $125-400 in 1990s dollars. 
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Update - School Building Committee 


Marv Helen Lorenz 


The following 1s an update on the work of the 
School Building Committee. 


AT MARCH 28 TOWN MEETING 

The School Building Committee presented data on 
the need for renovation of the school buildings, 
outlined the options and issues to be studied, and 
requested $75,000 to complete the planning phase 
of the project With the support of the Selectmen, 
the School Committee. and the Finance Committee, 
the $75, 000 was approved unanimously by the 
Town Meeting, following an amendment. 


The discussion indicated the need for townspeople 
to understand the assumptions upon which our 
analysis of alternatives is based and for the SBC to 
continue efforts to obtain community input. 
Speakers at Town Meeting requested for an 
assessment of the benefits and costs of three 
directions: a minimal renovation, an investment of 
$5-7 million dollars, anda comprehensive plan for 
meeting educational needs. 


SINCE MARCH 23 TOWN MEETING 

The continuation of the March 28 Town Meeting 
until May 12. because of the failure of the override 
meant that the funds voted for further consultant 
work would not be available until mid May. Both 
the new override budget and the no override 
budget include these planning funds for the SBC. 


The SBC voted to postpone until October the Special 
Town Meeting originally scheduled for June, 
because of the funding delay and to allow 
additional time for community input 


The SBC has continued its work in the following 
areas. 

1 began planning public meetings for the coming 

months, to continue public comment on financial, 

educational, and design issues; 

2. responded to letters and calls from citizens; 

(3. reviewed the committee's process and work; 

4. prepared additional analysis of minimum 
‘renovation needs, using data provided by 
consultants; 

5. prepared a scape of work for the architects to 
‘reflect comments made at Town Meeting and 
agreements with Town Boards; 

6. authorized septic related tests that must be 
conducted in April, using existing SBC funds. 


NEXT STEPS 

School Committee. Selectmen, Finance Committee 
and the School Building Committee remain 
committed to addressing the needs of school 
buildings. Doing nothing is not an option. Over the 
coming months, the planning will continue to 
determine which alternative will best serve the 
town's educational needs, consistent with Lincoln's 
financial realities 


The architects will be assisting the SBC Design 
Subcommittee in refining the minimum 
renovation figures as well as addressing the 
comprehensive plan and the $5-7 million financial 
target. This work will include cost estimating, work 
with SBC on evaluating the options according to 
criteria, meetings with SBC and the public, 
addressing site issues, and preparation of 
documents for October Town Meeting. 


The SBC is planning public meetings before the 
summer and again in September to continue public 
comment on the alternatives and issues. The SBC 
also will continue its meetings with town boards to 
work on details of financing and phasing, so that a 
strong financial package accompanies the Town 
Meeting presentation in October. 


Finally, the SBC would like to thank three outgoing 
members who faithfully represented their boards 
for the last year, first on the School Facilities Study 
Committee and then on the School Building 
Committee. Leslie Vagliano, School Committee, and 
Harriet Todd, Selectman, made major contributions 
ta the work of the SBC's Subcommittee on Finance 
and to the SBC as a whole, while serving as chairs 
of their respective boards,. Maria Churchill, School 
Committee. played a crucial role on the SBC 
Education Subcommittee by scrutinizing the 
educational program and by extensive research 
related to the enrollment projections. The town is 
lucky to have board members willing to take on 
long term issues, while responsible for annual and 
daily problems. 


The new School Committee representatives to the 
SBC are Patti Salem and Henry Morgan. The new 
Selectmen's representative is Kathy McHugh We 
welcome them, and enourage residents to call them 
or any others of our committee with their 
concerns. 
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MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Savi 
Bank 


EQUAL HOUSING 
LENDER 


Who's minding the pets? 


...while you're working, on vacation, 
or just busy at home? 


Eo ce ee 
PURR:SONALIZED PET 


offers you a full range of quality pet 
services in the secure environment 
of your own home. 


For more information, rates and 


reservations call (617) 259-0882. 


Serving West Suburban Boston ¢ Bonded 


e Experienced feline care since 1982 « 
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inside-outside 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 

¢ Hardware ¢ Upholstering 

¢ Wallpaper ¢ Carpeting & Orientals 
@ Fabric © Decorating Services 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.f 


polarity therap 
for body, spirit, mi 


gentle healing bodywor 

reduces stre) 
balances energ 
increases vitali) 


WESTON, MA_ 617-893-38 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessio 


(508) 369-5607 


liberty interiors 


custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinto 


MURPHY'S 
OF WESTON 


(Formerly the Kien Chung Tea House) 


Watch & Jewelry Repair « Sales 
Fine Gifts 
Books & Video Cassettes 
Custom Orders Are Our Specialty 


502 Boston Post Road 
Weston, MA 02194 


(617) 894-4290 


by Joan Perera 


"We are very clear about what we do well, 
nd we're also clear about when we should 
fer someone in town," states Rina Spence, 
resident of Emerson Hospital as she elabora- 
es on the wide range of services available at 
he 188 bed facility. 

"We provide state-of-the-art treatment 
ocedures," explains Spence. "With the 
mprovements in technology over the past few 
ears, the continuum of care has’ shifted 
pward." Despite the sophisticated level of 
are, Spence notes the misperceptions about a 
ommunity hospital. Many of the 200,000 
esidents of the 20 area towns served by 
merson know that they have an excellent 
nunity hospital. Former patients and their 
amilies continually refer to the excellent 
Personal care given them during hospitaliza- 
on at Emerson. They list among the pluses, 
e convenient location to family visitors and 
e sense of security gained from receiving 
o0d medical care in a pleasant and familiar 
rrounding. But, some area residents believe 
Emerson's fine for the routine procedure, but 
or the more complicated case, we'll go to 
oston." 

President Spence response to this senti- 
ant. "Yes, we have good nurturing, but we 
so have good performance. There's fairly 
plex surgery being performed at Emerson 


The increasingly complicated surgery taking 
ace at Emerson is in large part due to the 
evolution in medical technology. The devel- 
pment and use of high precision, fiber-optic 
struments enables a surgeon to perform a 
reviously invasive operation with a minimum 
cutting, thus reducing greatly the recovery 
nd recuperation time. 

A laparoscope is an example of the new 
echnology. A fiber-optic viewing instrument, 
was used largely for diagnostic purposes 
rom 1960 until the late 1980's. Then a 


State of the Art, Straight from the Heart: Emerson 


French physician performed surgery using, for 
the first time, a laparoscope for viewing his 
work instead of relying on the direct-sight 
method. In such a procedure the laparoscope 
is inserted through a small incision (3/4 
inch) into the abdomen. From there it pro- 
jects images for the internal site to a TV 
monitor. Maneuvering the high precision 
surgical instruments (introduced through yet 
another small incision), the doctor "sees" 
what s/he is doing by watching the video 
screen." 

"Laparoscopic surgery," says Emerson sur- 
geon, Dr. Stephen Margolis, "has a rich future 
in (the fields of) appendectomies, hysterec- 
tomies, tubal ligations, cholescystectomies 
(gall bladder removal), and colonectomies 
(removal of the colon).”" 

Arthroscopic surgery, which is performed on 
joints like knees or shoulders, also utilizes 
fiber-optic instruments. This procedures has 
been in existence since the 1970's although 
the technology has been streamlined in the 
intervening years. 

"Arthroscopic surgery is instrument-depen- 
dent," says Dr. Donald Driscoll, Chief of 
Emerson's Orthopedic Department, "and in each 
procedure multiple instruments are utilized.” 
The cost of a high-prediction cutting instru- 
ment is in the $600-$1,000 range. The hospi- 
tal has made a full commitment to equipping 
the department with state-of-the art tech- 
nology. 

Laser technology is also making an impact 
on surgical techniques at Emerson. In use at 
Emerson since 1980, laser energy has a wide 
application in ophthalmological procedures. 
Although it is not used to remove cataracts, 
ophthalmologists employ laser light to make an 
opening in the membrane behind the implant 
that is used in a cataract operation. 

The Aargon laser and the Yag laser each 
play important roles in ophthalmological 
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surgery in both children and adults," says Dr. 
Harvey Slansky. 

Recently laser light has been used by 
Hospital physicians to break up kidney stones. 
In conjunction with the laparoscope, laser 
energy plays an increasing role in many kinds 
of surgery. 

In 1991, a thousand orthopedic operations 
were performed at Emerson. Of these, over 50% 
were arthroscopic procedures. Likewise in the 
same year 95% of the gall bladder removals 
were performed laparoscopically. The implica- 
tions are far-reaching, not only to the in- 
dividual but also to the hospital; and the Day 
Surgery Department has grown tremendously in 
recent years. It is not surprising that of 
the 6,000 operations performed in 1991 at 
Emerson, two-thirds were done on a Day Surgery 
basis. 

President Spence praises the medical staff 
at Emerson. Many doctors have had significant 
training at a tertiary-care hospital in Bos- 
ton, and they maintain strong ties in town. 
Additionally, Emerson physicians participate 
in education rounds in the Boston hospitals. 
And training does not stop with the doctors. 

"We have a strong nursing education pro- 
gram," states Spence. "On staff, here, we 
have two nurse educators whose job is just 
that. 7 

With the introduction of new technologies, 
it is essential that nurses understand and be 
completely comfortable with the new methods. 
Especially is this true in the operating room 
where a surgeon using fiber-optic instruments 
relies heavily on the surgical nursing staff. 

"We have a flexible and intellectually-able 
staff of nurses," says Dr. Driscoll. "They 
Plan an invaluable role in the operating 
room.” 

Teamwork is at the core of the Oncology 
Department at Emerson. Being a non-organ 
specific specialty, Oncology (cancer care) 
draws on the expertise of several pro- 
fessionals: radiologists, pathologists, 
surgeons, oncology nurses, and infectious 
disease specialists. Co-ordination of care is 
essential; and the oncologist is central to 
the co-operative effort. S/he might also 
consult with the Tumor Board, which meets 
regularly at Emerson, and which is made up of 
physicians from Emerson, the MGH, and Dana 
Farber. 

"Experimental studies," comments hemato- 
logist/oncologist Dr. Michael Shaw, "are 
available only at the teaching hospitals; 
although we can hook into an experimental 
protocol and administer and monitor it at 
Emerson.” 

Cancer care frequently involves chemother- 
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apy. Dr. Shaw emphasizes the important rol 
played by specially-trained oncology nurses 
and social service staff in helping patient 
deal with the side effects of treatment. 
"At Emerson,” states Dr. Shaw, "we have 
distinct advantage because we're able to offer 
personalized care." 
The personal touch is very much evident in 
the 20-bed Pediatric Department where about 
99% of children admitted to the hospital can 
be readily treated at Emerson. (The excep- 
tions, sent to tertiary care facilities, are 
multiple trauma victims, cases of highly 
complex diagnoses, or children requiring the 
intensive pediatric care needed to treat 
malignancies.) An unusual support service a 
Emerson is the interdisciplinary Pediatri 
Intervention Team (PIT). Preparing families 
and their children who face hospitalization 
the various members of PIT familiarize : 
child with hospital routines and procedures, | 
Using puppets or other forms of play therapy 
the child-life specialist (there are 2 on thi 
Team), or the pediatric psychiatric nurse, or 
the Team social worker or the Team psychia- 
trist, all work to allay the child's fears an 
dispel any misperceptions. And the PIT 
there for the parents too. Overseeing 
entire effort is a nurse co-ordinator. 
"We are unique in Massachusetts, and per 
haps even in the country, in offering thi 
support service," says Jerry Rosenwaike 
Public Relations Manager at Emerson. 
Although it is no longer unique, the moder 
Birthing Center was one of the first of it 
kind in Massachusetts. Providing self-con 
tained Labor, Delivery, Recovery (LDR) roo 
with rocking chairs, recliners, and tel 
visions, The Birthing Center aims to make 
woman's delivery as natural and comfortable 2 
possible. Available at Emerson, for eac 
woman to choose, are the services of obste 
tricians or certified nurse midwives. ‘ 
Center has 2 operating rooms, 24-hour ane 
thesia coverage, and a full-time neonatolc¢ 
gist, Dr. Nana McMahon, who specializes in th 
care of newborns. In addition, there is 2 
hour pediatric coverage on-site. Over a y 
ago the newborn nursery was upgraded to 
"special care” status. A “level 2" desig 
nation reflects Emerson's ability to tre 
"moderately ill" infants. If there are babie 
needing "critical care," however, they 4 
sent directly to a "level 3" nursery in one © 
the in-town hospital. ¥ 
"We know what we do well," repeats Spe 
in considering all departments of the hosp! 
tal, "and the strength of a community hospité 
is to know when to send someone into Boston ¢ 
elsewhere." 


Selectmen Notes 


| Selectmen: Robert DeNormandie (term started in May) 
Warren Flint, Jr. (term ended in April) Water 
Katherine S. McHugh (Chairman) e The Board discussed a letter which waived the 
| Harriet S. Todd requirements to install filtration at 
} Flint's Pond. 
The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers Odds_and Ends 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday e Licenses granted to Lincoln Town Cab and 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town Private Livery Service. 


lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Budget 
@ The Board approved from reserve fund; $52,500 


for handicap access to Hartwell, $8,000 for 
septic system tests for school building project, 
$7,000 for administrative costs for School 
Building Committee. 
@ Mrs. Todd commented on the monumental effort 
it took to create a budget all boards supported. 
@ The Board discussed the override and free case. 
Baseball Field 
e Public Hearing held to discuss proposed field 
behind Town Offices. Fencing and location 
were discussed. 
@ A Selectperson requested the Recreation 
Committee make a study of field usage. 
_ School Building Committee 
e@ Discussion of funding for technical studies 
and an interactive process with the town. 
e@ Selectmen granted the Committee $20,000 
(not $40,000 as requested) from the Codman 
Fund providing there was a guarantee of 
completion of studies. 
_ Appointments and Resignations 
@ Mr. Rob Loud was appointed to the Lincoln 
Arts Council 
@ The Selectmen discussed the resignation of 
Warren Flint, Jr. to take effect after town 
meeting. 
@ James Hogan was appointed to the Hanscom 
Field Advisory Committee. 
@ Mr. Hugo Lipemann was appointed to Recycling 
Committee. 
_@ Mr. Lou Cunningham was appointed to the 
; Flagpole Committee - and the Selectmen will 
| decide if there is a need for this committee. 
Traffic and Roads 
e@ The Selectmen approved the Coors Light 
Biathlon to conduct a bike race on 
September 20 and the 10th Annual High Tech 10K. 
Road Classic was approved for September 13. 
; Condition were placed on both races. 


SS ae are Ss ee a= 
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resident stickers at the dump. 
@ The Selectmen commended Betty Lang and 
Dave Ramsay. 
e Mrs. Todd signed an application for federal 
and state assistance for expenses totalling 
$17,000 incurred during Hurrican Bob. 
@ The Board discussed the enhancement of 911 
(five years away) with the Municipal 
coordinator, Chief Arena. 
@ A Public Hearing on Tax classification for 
commercial properties was held and the 
consensus was that they were not in favor 
of a levy shift. 
@ The mysterious salting of Page Road was 
discussed and the area was monitored to 
determine who was responsible. 
@ The League of Women Voters made recommen- a 
dations on recycling. 
@ The Board agreed to renew the lease on 
state-owned property at 30 Sunnyside Lane. 
e The Board approved a request from the 
Fire Association for use of the Station 
for a pancake breakfast on July 4. 
e@ The Board discussed the possible closing 
of the Lincoln Center Post Office. 
@ Laurie Dewey, DeCordova trustee, told the 
Board about programs at DeCordova. 
e The Board talked with Lee Harrison about 
the proposed legislation to change the 
Housing Commission to Housing Authority. | 
e@ March was proclaimed Red Cross month. | 
e Michael Murphy was commended for identi- f 
fying driveable trails and access points | 
for trail maps. 
@ The Selectmen have been discussing under- 
ground storage tank removal with the State. 
@ The Board reviewed the L-S Aids Education 
and Prevention Policy and voted to take 
no action, 


| 
| Offices building and are open to the public. Although a e The Board approved the proposal for new 
i 


(This material has been gathered by Betty Smith 
covers the meetings from December 16, 1991 
through April 13, 1992.) 
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259-8034 
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MADE FRESH DAILEY 
Squeezed Orange Juice & Fruit Salad 


Lincoin Statlon Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 pm 


Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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Absolutely delightful four bedroom Cape that has just been 
completed. Superior craftsmanship and the finest materials 
that include a wood-shingle roof; marble baths; hardwood 
floors; two master suite--one on each floor; three car- 
Garage. Done to perfection! 

MLS $625,000 


LINCOLN 
Private condo at Lincoln Ridge, cathedral ceilings, three 


bedroom, 2%-baths, rec. room, office & storage. 
MLS $295,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 
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Send an invitation. 
Wrap a gift. 
Throw a party. 


The best way to make sure your party f 4 Es. 
goes off with a bang is to begin at 
Cooleys Marco Polo. You can’t miss 
our newly-enlarged area featuring 
Concord’s best selection of 
beautiful wrapping papers, 
ribbons and bows, paper 
plates and napkins. 
Colorful cards for all 
occasions and Colonial 
Candles to set the mood. 


— 


pe OO A 


Welcome your guests with a 
sturdy doormat customized 
with your name and one of 
our selected patterns. And 
please their eyes with our 
wastebaskets and umbrella 
stands. 


Cooleys gi 
x Marco a 
ee Polo Colonial Candle of Cape Cod 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


9 Walden St., CONCORD, 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ’til 8 84 Central St., WELLESLEY, 237-1210 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLe 15 ¢ HARGE. | $3 if VISA =) 
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Dear Readers, 


We all have special feelings about the Fourth of July, especially from our 
childhood. Bill Poisson, in the opening piece, will take you on a trip down 
memory lane. Also, many thanks to the Lincoln Fire Department for putting on 
a scrumptious pancake breakfast. And a thank you to Clare Pinto of the 
Celebrations Committee who directed, almost single-handedly, the Fourth of July. 


The photograph on the cover was taken by William Sawtelle during the 1954 Fourth 
of July parade. Mr. Sawtelle tells us that this wonderful horse-drawn "pumper"” 
and driver came from Saxonville. Betty talked with Rick Goddard at the Fire 
Station and he explained that this is an Amoskeag steam pumper built in either 
Maine or New Hampshire in late 1800's and could pump 500-700 gallons a minute. 
The horses had to be harnessed in. It is believed the fireman on the rear of 
the "pumper" was Chet Wood's father, Walter Wood. 


Barbara Stecher suggests you take a sketch pad in your suitcase on your next 
vacation. In this issue, Barbara shows us her sketches of England. She teaches 
sketchbooking at the DeCordova Museum School of Art. Also, we suggest you read 
the Selectmen Notes where you will find a "white" paper on volunteers....as well 
as all the other pieces!! 


En jo our summer. 
ne dogl iemenre 
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FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting | 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


Ce; 


experience. 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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The Glorious Fourth 


Looking Back More than Seventy Years 


By Bill Poisson 


When I was a boy in grade school, the Fourth 
of July was a very exciting time, and one we looked 
forward to, for weeks. I lived in a middle-class neigh- 
_borhood, near Dartmouth Street, a major New Bedford 
thoroughfare, which had a single track trolley line, that 
‘ran between "downtown" and Padanarum, and had a 
few stores. A variety store was not far away, and in 
/season, it was the source of inexpensive fireworks — 
firecrackers, caps and cap guns, Roman candles, 
fountains, pinwheels, skyrockets, and also, cherry bombs, 
and salutes; the things the trade calls Class C "home" 
fireworks. Cherry bombs and salutes were at best 
'quasi-legal (they were eventually outlawed in 1966) and 
the larger salutes, up to five or six inches in length, 
were definitely illegal, obtainable from a sort of black 
‘Market. The big day brought out dozens of children 
from nearby households, assembling in response to 
some implicit impulse to participate in a tribal ritual. 

Common firecrackers came in bunched packages, 
‘with powder saturated paper fuses somehow braided 
‘together. They all came from China, and the red 
tissue paper packages bore colorful labels emblazoned 
With fire-breathing dragons and lots of Chinese charac- 
ters, totally unintelligible to us. Not having a clue to 

the seemingly spendthrift Chinese custom of "setting 
off" an entire string of these noisy little bangers all at 
once, at weddings, on holidays and such, we set about 
laboriously disentangling them, to be lighted with 


copyright 1992 Bill Poisson 
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glowing punk and fired one at a time. Sometimes, not- 
withstanding the utmost care with which we approached 
this task, a firecracker might be separated from its 
fuse, becoming unusable. The more adept among us 
might succeed in re-inserting a fuse in such cases, if 
one could be found, or failing that, the rolled red paper 
cylinder would be partly broken in two, the parts 
hanging together, and the lighted piece of punk with 
which we were all supplied would be applied to the 
break, resulting in a very satisfying "whoosh" and a 
quantity of glowing sparks and acrid smoke. Later, 
there were "flash" crackers, essentially the same size 
(less than two inches long, with a diameter of less than 
a quarter inch) but which provided a louder, and hence 
much more satisfactory "bang." These, I believe, were 
United States made, and somewhat more costly. After 
dark, the flash which accompanied their explosion was 
much more visible and spectacular. When broken 
open, these flash crackers were seen to contain a 
silvery, granular powder (which I now know to have 
been metallic filings, magnesium or aluminum) instead 
of the black gunpowder used by the Chinese. This 
brings back vividly to mind my first year in the Army 
Air Corps when we used large magnesium flares, 
dropped by parachute, to illuminate target areas for 
nighttime aerial photography. There were other kinds 
of stringed crackers, including some made up of tiny 
little cylinders barely a half-inchlong, which I recall we 
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LINCOLN - 5,600 like new square 
feet in this spacious & grand colonial. 
A rare find: true banquet-sized dining! 
Abuts 65 acres of conservation land on 


a winding country road. $999,000. 


LINCOLN - A “Main Street" brick 
colonial, admired for generations! 
Nicely set back, and overlooking 
conservation land. An_ architectural 
rarity in Lincoln! $495,000. 


LINCOLN - Gorgeous contemporary 
with many special features: fabulous 
entertainment space; a large, bright 
gourmet kitchen; an airy library loft 
off master bdrm; & more! $719,000 


LINCOLN - A very large house for 
the money-- each of its ten rooms is 
truly spacious! Located on 4+ acres 
abutting conservation land, w/huge 
new deck to look out from! $359,000. 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 
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LINCOLN - Bargain beyond belief! A 
6,000 SF manor-- 6 bdrms, 6 baths-- 
in a sought after estate neighborhood. 
Perfect for larger family, tennis buffs! 
Nestled on a 3 acre hill. $799,000. 


LINCOLN- Farmhouse w/wraparound 
porch overlooking fields-- picturesque! 
4,600 SF; 2 yrs old; the best quality. 
Country views, country neighbors-- 
there when you need them! $829,000. 


LINCOLN - Contemporary privacy: 
look out walls of glass onto your own, 
very private world! Easy one-floor 
living plus a private “bonus” room 
upstairs. Top location! $629,000. 


LINCOLN - Investment minded 
buyers! This partially updated four 
bedroom family home sits on 2 private 
acres, and is the last house on a cul- 
de-sac before park land! $355,000. 


The Professional Choice 


cnitttl 


CONCORD - Near the village, 5-6 
bedroom home in great family 
n’borhood. 4 years young & nicely 
detailed. Home office potential. Great 
views of conservation fields! $599,000 


LINCOLN - A truly exciting contemp: 
4,200 state-of-the-art SF, top quality 
throughout, and wonderful flow! On a 
wooded yet sunny knoll in a young, 
high-end neighborhood. $724,500. 


LINCOLN - Cottage-style colonial on 
a quiet street: the ultimate in 
Americana! Formal dining room, an 


antique firplace, gumwood moldings. 
Excellent condition! $339,000. 


LINCOLN - Loving care is reflected 
in this well maintained family home on 
a cul-de-sac. The cathedral kitchen 
opens to screened porch, then brick 
patio & private yard! $297,000. 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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did ignite without first separating them. I think, in that 
male-dominated age, they were called "lady crackers." 
The objective then, as now, was the biggest 
yossible BANG! for our nickels and dimes, with the 
solorful spectacle provided by other kinds of fireworks 
lefinitely taking second place in our thinking. The 
Glorious Fourth had to be noisy, and we made it as 
Oisy as we could, in those relatively affluent pre- 
epression Twenties. 
Despite much parental opportuning, an occa- 
‘ional firecracker would be dropped behind another 
Oy, just to see him jump. Surprisingly, accidents were 
are in our neighborhood, even among the more fool- 
ardy, intent on showing off by lighting a firecracker 
eld at arm’s length. The wonder is that fingers 
vyeren’t lost, but I do not recall this ever happening. 
ationwide, the record was not nearly as good — there 
yere nearly four thousand deaths in the thirty years 
/ommencing in 1900 — more than were lost in the 
evolutionary War! The toll included numerous 
peidents in fireworks factories, and mishaps occurring 
h mass displays of pyrotechnics by professionals. Many 
| the casualties were actually the result of tetanus 
‘pntracted from contaminated earth or clay used in 
-yanufacture, infecting minor injuries. A terrible price 
‘xacted by celebrations foreseen by John Adams, 
Jriting to his wife on July 3, 1776, when he said that 
“ie next day would be: 
... the most memorable in the history of Amer- 
ica. I am apt to believe that it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival ... with pomps and parades 
... bonfires and illuminations (then the current 
word for fireworks) from one end of this conti- 
nent to the other, from this time forward 
forevermore. 
At that point in history, fireworks (or "illumina- 
Dns") were a familiar sight, having been around, in 
‘ne form or another, for sixteen hundred years or 


Probably originating in the early nineteen 
-andreds, before the automobile was electrified and 
tad lamps used acetylene gas, the use of calcium 
Yirbide ("carbide" for short) as a noise maker was 
‘immon among the bigger boys. Acetylene generators 
ir automotive use were small pressure tanks which 
ere periodically charged with carbide and water, in a 
‘stem that was kept closed until needed. Thus, with 
bide a widely available commodity, some unsung 
Ovator hit upon the idea of using carbide in a 
‘imemade "gun" usually made from a one pint paint 
Jn, with a small hole punched in the bottom. A few 
‘mps of carbide (CaC2) were dropped into the can, 
a small amount of saliva was added, resulting in a 
uring sizzle — acetylene gas (C2HQ was being 
erated: . 
Sacre tis0™" Colo" +-Cad 


Mixed with the oxygen in the air inside the can, 
the highly flammable gas formed an explosive mixture, 
and the celebrant took advantage of this result by 
pressing the can cover firmly into place with his foot. 
The can was then placed on a curb, on its side, held in 
position with a foot, and a lighted match brought near 
the touch-hole. The resulting BOOM! made all the 
effort worthwhile, and the ringing clatter of the can 
cover shooting across the pavement was a bonus. After 
retrieving his cover, the shooter was ready to repeat 
the cycle. A normal charge of carbide was enough for 
many repetitions. 

While I was still quite young, my indulgent 
father one day presented me with a model cannon, 
resembling a coast artillery piece, which had a small 
water reservoir under the barrel. The breech could be 
removed after making a quarter turn, revealing a small 
spoon which was to be filled with powdered carbide. 
On reinsertion and locking of the breech, the carbide 
would drop into the water chamber, establishing the 
classic acetylene generating reaction given above. No 
matches here! (My father probably thought I was still 
too young for matches.) The business end of the 
breech contained a flint and a knurled wheel, of the 
type then popular in cigar lighters. A mere flick of the 
wheel, and ka-BOOM! — and no chasing after an errant 
can cover. To say that I was the envy of my school- 
mates would be an understatement. It is well known 
that remembered odors and sounds can be remarkably 
evocative, and thinking about that experience, I can 
almost smell once again the distinctive, somewhat acrid 
odor of the wet carbide, and hear the characteristic 
sound of each volley. Today, although no longer used 
in modern autos, acetylene gas, compressed in cylinders, 
is still a very important commodity, used in oxyacetyl- 
ene welding. 

Other noisemakers which fascinated us and 
consumed our small coins, included caps, and cap guns. 
These were things that were generally available, and 
that were used for more extended periods than the 
one-day "Fourth" itself. Single shot "cowboy" pistols 
were favored by many of us. Cocking the hammer, 
exactly the way William S. Hart, Tom Mix or Buck 
Jones were seen to do in local movie houses, exposed 
a chamber where a circular "cap" about a half inch in 
diameter was to be put in place. The cap was a 
sandwich of two pieces of paper with a small charge of 
black powder in the center. Pulling the trigger released 
the spring-loaded hammer, firing the cap with a realis- 
tic "bag" and a small smoke cloud. Repeating ("auto- 
matic") pistols, which were loaded with rolls of caps, 
regularly spaced in paper tapes about a quarter of an 
inch wide, were also popular. "Kilgore" was one exotic 
trade name I remember; these pistols had a chamber 
for the roll of caps, which was accessed via a hinged 
door in the side. An interior mechanism advanced the 
tape with each shot, when the trigger was pulled. 
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What do you need for 

summer — Beach Toys, Tools 

Camping Supplies, and ... 
where can you find it? 


At 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 

School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Net ES 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Septic Systems 
Equipment Rental 
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LOX 


CSD 


>< 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


SS = 


DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


New Hours for Your Shopping Convenience 


Mon. - Fri. Open to 8 pm | 
Lincoln Statlon Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 8 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner J 


Adept shooters could work up to a high rate-of-fire. 


Jetween wars, this might have been a critical aspect of 
he conditioning of some segments of society to a 
olerance of firearms. 

Our fascination with noisemakers didn’t cause us 
© ignore the more spectacular and colorful fireworks, 
ome of which made much less noise, and one in 
yarticular, no noise at all. This last refers to "Egyptian 
nakes," which are sometimes seen even now. These 
re small buff-colored pills, ignited with a match, 
esulting in a surprising, twisted extrusion that twined 
nd squirmed as if alive. The "snake" of course was 
e ash left behind after combustion of the pill, the 
omposition of which is as much of a mystery to me 
day as it was back then. 

Then there were sparklers. These, of course, 
ire still around, often seen (in miniature) on birthday 
| kes, usually in restaurants. In my day, a sparkler was 
fteen inches or so of steel wire, some sixty mils in 
jameter, about half of which was covered with a 
rayish coating of a combustible material mixed with 
on filings and a binder. This could not be ignited 
ith punk — a higher temperature, as from a match 
as needed. Once started, at the bitter end, the 
parkler" sparkled up a storm. It was de rigueur to 
tate the wand to create a more spectacular effect, 
sulting in severe bending of the wire which softened 
nsiderably at the red heat that developed. In those 
tter days of male dominance, sparklers were thought 
be more suitable for girls, or very small boys. 

Bigger boys, most of whom would enter the 
al variety store with fistfuls of small coins, emerged 
iumphantly with an assortment of noisemakers and 
lorful display pieces, like pinwheels (to be nailed to 
wooden upright — utility poles were just fine) and 
‘oman candles — cardboard tubes about an inch in 
ameter, twenty inches or more in length, with a fuse 
one end. Applying the smoldering punk to the fuse 
duced an expectant fizzing, followed by a shower of 
arks which continued for a good while, during which 
ri-colored fire balls emerged periodically, flying off 
r appreciable distances. It was customary for the 
Ider of a lighted Roman candle to rotate it continu- 
y until burnout, resulting in a wide and unpredictable 
spersal of the fire balls. A good sized street or open 
ace was called for to avoid involuntary arson. 

And it almost goes without saying, there were 
e skyrockets. These of course were only pale imita- 
ns of the awesome pyrotechnics we’ve become accus- 
ed to in city- and town-sponsored Fourth of July 
‘splays. In those days, ten cents, or a little more, 
ught you a paper nose-coned rocket, a pasteboard 
be an inch or so in diameter and twelve to fifteen 
hes long, attached to a wooden stick up to twice as 
ing. The idea was to prop the rocket up against a 
itable support, then light the fuse at the lower end of 
tube with your punk, and back away quickly. When 
rocket fuel (black powder) ignited, instead of ex- 


ploding, the blast of burning fuel followed the path of 
least resistance and a fiery jet emerged from the now 
open end, equipped with a primitive but effective 
Venturi, made of clay. When all went well, the entire 
apparatus leaped off the ground with a_ loud 
"WHOOOOSH! and with the cheaper versions, disap- 
peared overhead when the burning powder was ex- 
hausted. Some of the somewhat more costly types 
would discharge several colored fire balls when they 
reached the zenith, a miniature version of the displays 
with which we've become familiar, minus the exploding 
"bombs." A common trick, with the smaller rockets, 
involved placing one in the groove of the trolley car 
track and igniting the fuse. The more successful of 
these exercises saw the rocket’s path managing to 
negotiate turns or switches in the track, before petering 
out. Accomplishing a ninety degree turn without 
jumping the track was considered a real coup! 

One item that is no longer available — even in 
the few states where fireworks are still legally sold — 
was a vicious little piece of nastiness called a "son of 
a gun." This was a silver dollar-sized piece of red 
phosphorus mixed with clay, crumpled in a piece of red 
tissue paper. Hand-held, and its edge rubbed rapidly 
on a surface of stone, concrete, or the like, this devilish 
thing would spark and sputter, in a (to us young boys) 
very satisfying way. One could stomp on a son of a 
gun with a leather heel, arousing a fearsome result, 
amplified considerably when the stomper spun on his 
heel a turn or two. 

Not far removed in riskiness were torpedoes, 
rounded pellets of papier m@ché about an inch in 
diameter, which were thrown forcibly onto a_ hard 
surface, causing them to explode. These things con- 
tained bits of gravel, which added kinetically to the 
impact required to touch off a quantity of powder 
(originally fulminate of mercury) packed inside. Small 
stones would fly off in all directions, and they could 
sting, or worse. Cherry bombs were somewhat similar, 
except that they contained no gravel, relying on a String 
fuse, giving the appearance of a cherry stem, rather 
than impact forces, for firing. 

"Whiz Bangs," and "Fountains" were noisemakers 
and display pieces that were mounted vertically on a 
small platform, which held them upright for firing. 
Whiz Bangs (or "Screaming Meemies") shot a small 
aerial bomb overhead, making a shrill screeching sound 
on the way. Fountains merely spewed a shower of 
vari-colored sparks into the air, lasting only a minute 
or two. Both devices generated quantities of smoke, 
the odor of which was virtually a constant in the 
ambiance of the "Glorious Fourth." 

Perhaps we weren't always thinking about a 
"Safe and Sane" Fourth back then, but cooler heads 
have since succeeded in taking most of the hazards out 
of the celebration. And, to those in whom these 
recollections arouse similar thoughts, I can say sin- 
cerely: we did have fun, didn’t we? ® 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 


if Capriccio 


DPOB ¢ VR vee EOP east 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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Jett s Chest 


by Susan Hoben 


Refinishing a piece of furniture is like 
reading old correspondence - tattered, half-legible, 
gaps in places. Bits of the story are known, others 
come to light as the finish peels away. 

I have been refinishing Uncle Jake’s chest. 
This bulky box has been in the family since Jake 
made it - in reform school, says Aunt Louise. 
Nonsense! says my less imaginative mother. 
However it may be, Dirty Jake was certainly the Bad 
Seed in an otherwise earnestly upright family of 
immigrant German Jews. Irish Jake, says Aunt 
Louise. Irish? Well, she says, I think that’s what he 
drank. 

Jake’s most notable deed while in his cups 
Was riding a bicycle down the impressive steps of the 
State Capitol in Des Moines, Iowa, an act that landed 
him in jail and in the next day’s banner headline. 
Jake’s family had two branches. Each used the same 
set of first names: Jacob, Manasas, Tobias, When 
news of Dirty Jake’s midnight ride burst into print, 
Clean Jake, a pillar of the community, was mightily 
embarrassed. 

Dirty Jake’s chest has always been a solid, 
imposing chunk of furniture, massive, foursquare, 
and dark, adorned only by massive brass hinges, 
corner braces, and a hasp ready for a mammoth 
padlock, which it never boasted or needed. Much as 
it resembled a pirate’s locker, it was, after all, 

tobably originally a blanket chest. But, as Aunt 
ise points out, inconvenient. Its lid, she recalls, 
likely to decapitate unwary souls who opened it. 
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This chest was never sold or bought. Jake 
gave the work of his hands to his favorite cousin, 
beautiful, blond, blue-eyed, beloved Rose, my 
grandmother-to-be. She could not graciously refuse 
it, she wouldn’t have dreamt of doing that. But she 
didn’t have to like it. Some gifts can be relegated to 
the high shelf of the back closet - not this one. She 
did manage to find a dark corner out of the way to 
put it in, Louise remembers, and surmounted it with 
an arrangement of silk flowers, another similarly 
appreciated gift. 

I’m not sure how my Mother came by it, 
though I’m sure she was welcome to it. By the time 
it got to me it had become a toy chest. Improbable? 
well, as a toy chest it had certain virtues, depending 
on what you think a toy chest is for. It was 
capacious. It could swallow the wall-to-wall spread 
of toys in a nine-by-twelve foot room at a gulp and 
not disgorge the contents again until the small owners 
sought adult help - thanks to its weighty and none- 
too-stable lid. True, it developed a bottom silt of 
seldom-used playthings over time. 

As my youngest daughter moved through 
high school, most of the contents of Jake’s chest 
found their way to the Goodwill. The box itself was 
stowed in the attic holding a_ select few 
"grandmother’s" toys. There, in the gloom its 
indomitable varnish began to suffer from climatic 
extremes under the eaves. This year, as my now- 
grown children began to empty their erstwhile nest of 
bedroom furniture I wrestled Uncle Jake’s chest down 
to replace an absent dresser. In the light of day it 
was the worse for wear, its brass tarnishing, its 
varnish flaking. 
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A touch-up here and there, I thought, and 
it’ll be good as new. Dismantling the brass fittings 
was easy, polishing them routine. As the corner 
braces came off, it became clear Jake had left out a 
few screws or sawed off the stems, leaving only the 
head for show. Still, enough were there to hold 
everything secure. The piratical brass hinges, half an 
inch in diameter, four inches long, bumping the wall 
when the lid was up, with straps that extended a third 
of the way across the cover proved purely decorative 
- the working hinges were small, flat three-inch 
affairs set hidden into the back edge of the box. 

So much for the brass work. What to do 
about the crazed finish? First thought: use a solvent 
to melt and smooth the varnish over onto the bare 
spots. Jake’s coating held firm under that assault - 
he was obviously a man who believed in preserving 
external appearances. It took a good dose of thick, 
toxic paint remover to strip the flat, unadorned planes 
of Jake’s box. Even then it was debatable what wood 
he’d used underneath; black stain had left blotches on 
reddish wood. Was this mahogany under the darker 
color? Sanding was the only way to tell. I attacked 
the lid, the simplest piece, with a power sander. 

Pine, solid pine. If I were Jake’s shop 
teacher I wouldn’t have wasted better on him either. 
As the finish came out of cracks and joins, it became 
obvious Jake’s future did not lie in cabinet-making. 
Mitered edges were approximate, some nails in the 
edging found their way home, some found cracks and 
split the wood. The brass and varnish had charitably 
covered places where parts approached but never 
quite met. It looked a lot like a school project, albeit 
an ambitious one. 

Faced with the naked truth, what next? 
Chuck it? not so easy, as my grandmother realized, 
long before my time. My 1990s preference for 
preserving a natural look to the wood was equally 
unsuitable. I doused the pine liberally with the 
darkest stains on the paint shelf, adding a coat of 
mahogany to the rest on the lid to replace what I’d 
sanded away, since the rest of the chest was still 
permeated with red from Jake’s ministrations. 

Like the formula for Egyptian glass, Jake’s 
hundred-year varnish defies reproduction. As I rub 
tung oil, imported from parts of Africa scarcely 
known in Dirty Jake’s day, into his handiwork 
thoughts of permanence and change, family lore, 
inheritance, history, and oblivion flow through my 
mind. This box, like Jake, is no better than it should 
be but, by God, it’s built to last. Once I get it re- 
covered with dark, shiny finish and brass, it will do 
for a dark corner again. It certainly holds a lot. But 
this time, when | put it back together, | think I’Il add 
a brace inside to keep the top up when it’s open... 


Good and Bad Words 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


Lest anyone think that the bad words to follow 
are unsuitable for a family periodical, let me allay the 
thought. I start with good words, and come to those 
that are bad only in a rhetorical sense. 

Last night I dreamed — as is my wont — this 
time about a fowling place. Lest allay, wont, fowling 
piece, all good. My only real-life connection with a 
shotgun was a hunting trip with a friend on his farm 
on the Eastern Shore. A rabbit ran between us. We 
delayed opening fire until the danger of shooting one 
another was passed. We then missed. A black man 
who worked on the place, Bill Green, picked up a stick, 
threw it, and killed the beast. Embarrassing. 

Back to good words. I used to use "eschew" a 
lot. A friend suggested it belonged in the vintage with 
"youchsafe” and "opine." The two, however, do not go 
together, more substitutes than complements. One 
vouchsafes an opinion, but it is redundant to opine one. 

Now the bad, bad in the sense that it is impor- 
tant to be sparing in their use as they can be overdone. 
I have a piece of paper I take from project to project. 
The first entry: 

Fancy words to avoid in writing — a list com- 
piled after reading by ; 

Verbs: stem (from), trigger, spark, glean, vali- 
date, flush up, exacerbate, adumbrate, slough off, 
sapped, tapped, (nouns used as verbs) access or acces- 

sion, author, impact. 

Adjectives: traumatic, parochial, esoteric, eclec- 
tic, apocalyptic, ethnocentric, ineluctable, endemic, prob- 
lematic, programmatic, systemic. 

Nouns: facet, taxonomy, dichotomy, syndrome, 
feedback, parlance, vignette, gamut, paradigm, param- 

@ter, thrust, stance (and especially the last two in 
combination as in "the thrust of that stance"). 

To suggest that this taste is not idiosyncratic 
(which could go on the adjectival list), note that the 
anniversary issue of Lloyds List (in marine insurance) 
for year 250 refers to instructions issued to its writers 
in 1912: 

Avoid slang such as windjammer, longshoremen, 
Old salt, mishap, and the verb inaugurate when begin is 
meant. No split infinities nor over-emphatic adjectives 

such as sensational, tragic, awful,shocking. Vessels are 
hot christened but named. People are in ships not on 
them. Distinguish boat from ship. Use knots, not 
Knots per hour. 

The crusade goes on. A Lincoln neighbor ob- 
jects to "prior to" when before is appropriate. The New 
York Times of June 13, 1990, page D9, under the head- 
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line "London Times Changes Style," writes that the 
London Times forbids words that slip into journalese as 
a form of obfuscation and circumlocution and gobbledy- 
gook. These (bad-cpk) words include problem, provi- 
sion, very, issue, accommodate, crisis, interesting, situa- 
tion and probe. 

I can survive eschewing "very" and "probe," but 
if I had to dispense with the rest of the list my eco- 
nomics would become problematic. 


® 


The Vultures 


by Delight McColl 


Red, 

like the blood of a fresh kill, 
its face stood out 

from its black hulk 
Hunched 

in the sparse-leafed tree 
it was. 

The other flew, 

circling, 

circling, 

seemingly menacing, 
waiting in the air. 

The lady from Audubon 
said there was no kill, 
said they were here -- 
going somewhere, 

would be gone tomorrow. 
Not for dead meat 

they flew. 

They were drunk on air, 
riding the winds of spring 
in warm elation 
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LINCOLN - Charming Village Colonial in Lincoln center's 
historic district. Many updates and improvements. Walk to 
schools, library and conservation land from this three- 
bedroom, 2 1/2 bath lovingly cared for home. $339,000 


LINCOLN - Sunlit three-bedroom Contemporary in desirable 
location near conservation land and trails. Cathedral 

ceilings and stunningly renovated bathrooms. Extra study 
and playroom in lower level. Sylvan privacy. $489,000 


A MEMBER OF THE SEARS FINANCIAL NETWORK 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR (I 


LINCOLN - Upbeat and updated California Ranch w/intr 
quality on 3.38 acres. Open floor plan includes four 
rooms, gourmet's kitchen and a spacious lower level w 
many possibilities. Abuts conservation. $378 


i 
| 
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LINCOLN - Great opportunity to live in established 

borhood. Gambrel Colonial with a beautiful interio 
8 rooms, 4 bedrooms, a new kitchen and a family room 
a fireplace. Room for horses and children. $4 
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Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 


Diana Smith 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 


IN & COMPANY 


Old Town Hall P.O. Box 248 Lincoln Center 


59-9220 


COLN - Dramatic Contemporary on 5.8 acres overlooking 
bs Brook and Cambridge Reservoir. Step-down LR w/glass 
1g on 3 sides & balcony overlook this million $ vista. 
guest wing, 


suite, library and formal DR. $590,000 


PLN - Nothing compares to this luxurious, 14-room 
Semporary at this price. 6,000 sq. ft. of luxury 
@hg space w/indoor pool, tennis court, 3-car garage, 

@i suite w/hot tub, and all the amenities. $799,000 


UR NEIGHBORS. 


Gretchen Goodwin 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, Mgr. 


LINCOLN - Choice 4-BR Colonial in sophisticated area has 

a grand foyer w/curving staircase. MBR w/Jacuzzi, kitchen 
and family room designed for gourmet cooks, and sunfilled 
spaces create a sparkling ambiance. $639,000 


LINCOLN - Extraordinary 13-room Brick Colonial. Large 
2-story foyer w/marble floor, entertainers’ kitchen with 
butler's pantry, formal DR w/doors to patio, study, sun- 
room, tennis court & landscaped grounds. $1,280,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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SKETCHBOOKING IN ENGLAND 
Pages from a Sketchbook by Barbara Stecher 


SKETCHBOOKING means: -Carry a sketchbook and watch for moments to 
sketch. The secret is to accept the way you draw now and to get started. Making 
a sketching journal of a trip is fun, and is evidence of your encounter, your 
adventure, and your experience. 


ypxtaes 


¢ 


Driving on the "wrong" side of the road. 


ene Soe een aeeiee area eee, 


ie 


Sketching at breakfast: Enjoying the geese, redwoods, and winter trees. 
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Roman baths at Bath 


It’s late November, and even the Druids have deserted Stonehenge 


rbara teaches SKETCHBOOKING and WATERCOLOR FOR TRAVELERS 
the DeCordova Museum School of Art 
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-(94 
OLS - Notepads - Handbags 
(est.1977) A Briefcases . Wallets 
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Opening the Barn Door 


By Suze Craig 


Unbeknownst to many Lincolnites, most probably those who 
jo not have achild in grades 5,6, 7, or 8, Brooks School has 
in cleclives program. The teachers are all volunteers (whoops, 
here’s that word again). I had originally gotten onto the roll call 
yy way of offering a class in Spanish conversation. But having 
come bored with Monopoly and Bingo, in spite their being 
layed entirely in Castilian, I suggested to Ruth Ann Espo, the 
oordinator, a course offered at Codman Community Farms. We 
ntiticd it Barn and Barnyard, adding the come-on of Hot 
“hocolate (the winter term promised snow and spring term cold 
ain). Seven students enrolled first time around and a different 
ive the second. 

Ahoy, I had thought, as easy as pie. The syllabus a snap— 
mce a week meetings and first we’ll do The Pig and then The 
*hicken and then The Sheep and then The Cow and of course 
‘he Calf. A brief verbal explanation sitting down inside the 
*CF milkhouse, followed by a quick trot down to the appropri- 
ic barn and lo, hands- on experience, live models. Easy, and 
vith live texts like Adora the Lineback cow and Darla the 
aamworth sow, I was all effortlessly set. 

_ What ensued was not a piece of cake, but rather—if you’ll 
ardon the metaphor mixing—the intellectual equivalent of a 
lantucket sleigh ride. I can’t vouch for the other adults who 

ciped with the teaching, but I know there were times when I 
It all I could do was hold on for dear life and be carried away 
) wherever the whale of discussion would sweep me. 

_ Anatomy: Jon Kelman, Tufts vet student, explains the intri- 
acics of the cow’s four stomachs, aided by a large hand-tinted 
*xt from Bratislavia. ““There’s the rumen, the reticulum, the 
masum, and the abomasum," pointing to various sections of 
i¢ drawing, rendered in fetching shades of bright lavender, 
live, old rose, puce, chartreuse, muted turquoise. 
Biology: Lindsay, my eleven year old son, who was not sure 
ul taking a course taught by his mother, for heaven’s sake, 
‘onders aloud why Boris (the Tamworth boar) can’t be bred 
ack to one of his daughters. Mendel—pea plants—recessive 
id dominant genes all kaleidoscope through my mind. Driving 
me from class with him I discourse incoherently, partially 
2cause of hands fettered to the steering wheel—brown eyes 
minant, blue eyes recessive. Egyptian pharaohs as rulers 
hile husbands and wives as well as brothers and sisters. 
omplicated. “Oh no, it’s just like the Greek gods,” he helpfully 
plains. 

Embryology: Dave, the Farm Manager, cracks a deep brown 
4g, Slides the contents onto a white saucer. The bright orange 
dIk sits up firmly in center the mounded white. “See those little 
hite curlicues on either side of the yolk? They’ re the chalazas. 
cy act like bumpers inside the egg—keep the yolk from 
nging into the side of the shell.” 

World History: “No pigs here in the Americas until Colum- 
$ brought eight of them here on not his first, but his second 
yage. On his trip from the Everglades to the Ozarks De Soto 
K thirteen and they multiplied like crazy—no natural ene- 
ies. Except man.” 

Botany: Dave, explaining some of the niceties of alfalfa: 
as a real long tap root—about nine feet in a mature speci- 


rennial beds. Sigh. 
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| View From 


Craighill 


Linguistics: On the origin of the word cattle: “From the 
medieval word catel, and that from the Latin captale, and the 
Latin word means property, goods, or stock. That’s where we 
get the word livestock. Live and kicking animals—that’s an 
important way wealth used to be measured—just think of the 
Old Testament and flocks of sheep.” 

Prehistoric Art: When we get to the cow session, I show the 
kids pictures of cave drawings in Altamira and Lascaux. “Sure 
they’re not deer or horses?” they skepticize. So much for Art 
Appreciation 101. 

Obstetrics: Anne explains the birth of Big Antony, Adora’s 
calf, whose head was so large he had trouble getting down and 
out the birth canal. The children listen silent, wide-eyed, as she 
matter-of-factly describes reaching into the hind end of the cow 
(yes Alyssa, she really did reach in there and never even thought 
EWWWW! let alone said it), finding the proper feet—had to be 
sure they were the two front ones—linking them with string out 
the canal to a two by four, and then pulling on the board when 
Adora pushed, pausing when Adora’s contractions paused. 

Pediatrics: admittedly bovine, but by now the kids are begin- 
ning to understand that basic mammal functions are interna- 
tional, so to speak. Umbilical cords, belly buttons. 
Colostrum—which leads to a discussion of antibodies. A Pas- 
teur mirage appears stage right in my mind, dissolves into the 
white jacketed figure of Salk. 

Fiber Arts: the amazing tensile strength of a long lock of 
fleece. Matt watches the other kids tug on either end of it, trying 
vainly to break the fibers. Ah hah, he’s last in line; he yanks 
extra hard, gets an extra red face. The lock remains intact. 

American History: Europe and Asia boast a myriad of beau- 
tiful breeds of poultry, but hooray for sturdy little New England, 
which produced the Plymouth Rock, first exhibited in Worcester 
in 1869, the New Hampshire Red, and that splendid Yankee 
workchicken, the deep mahogany Rhode Island Red. 

Only sixty minutes each session, not enough time to do more 
than even open doors. And sometimes not even enough to do 
more than merely touch the handle. Psychology, for example. 

Traipsing back to the bam after visiting Darla and her thirteen 
piglets, located out in the spring-muddied field, Zack eyes a 
troika of four-month old feeder pigs. Devoutly, shoulder to 
shoulder, snouts to the ground, they rototill a foot-wide strip 
parallel to the single strand gossamer fence. “How come they 
stay in there?” He cocks his head, looking at the two foot tall 
muscular animals, then at the slender white plastic sticks seem- 
ingly strung together with gimp. 

“See that skinny little wire?” It’s electrified. Once zapped, 
they won’t go anywhere near it again." 

“But what if something was chasing them? Would they go 
through the fence then?” 

Ghosts from Psych 202 rise up, swim before my eyes— 
Pavlov and his dogs, B. F. Skinner and approach-avoidance 
theory, white rats in mazes. I push them aside, and answer Zack 
directly. “But Zack, why on earth would you want to go in there 
and chase those pigs?” 

He just grins. 

Now I know you may not believe this, and I’ve not space to 
explain—but they also got into market economics, aesthetics, 
and even metaphysics. Pretty good, I’d say, for just plain old 
barn doors. 
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Parenting and the Ozone Crisis 


by Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


It was the perfect day for a midsummer party 
— cloudless blue sky, temperature in the high 80s but 
with a cool breeze. As protection against the sun, I 
wore a tightly-woven straw hat, SPF (sun protection 
factor) 25 sunscreen and sunglasses. My dress was long 
and loose but sleeveless with a scooped back. By the 
end of the afternoon, the neckline of the dress was 
outlined in red on my upper back and shoulders. I had 
felt slightly dizzy from the heat several times while 
decorating and then dancing around the Maypole, but 
the fact that my skin might be suffering never crossed 
my mind. Yet the label on the sunscreen, had I 
bothered to read it was explicit about providing eighty 
minutes of protection; I had been outside for four 
hours. 

I was particularly aghast at my carelessness 
because I had been lecturing my son, who is going 
away to camp for the first time this summer, about the 
need for sun protection. I worry that he will forget or 
decide not to bother with all these precautions. His 
camp counselors, I expect, will be busy enough ensuring 
everyone’s immediate survival. But how do I explain to 
a child that something which seems so natural, enjoy- 
able, even essential to human life, can be dangerous? 

As a parent, I have tried to protect my two 
children from danger from the moment I brought them 
home from the hospital eleven and seven years ago, 
Strapped into the car safety seat. When they were 
little, I could block the electrical outlets, supervise their 
tricycle excursions, and keep the detergent out of reach. 
But now as Michael teeters on the cusp of adolescence, 
he will face more subtle dangers, questions of risks and 
odds years into the future, on his own. 

Twenty years ago, too much ultraviolet light may 
have been imprudent but not life-threatening. I recall 
the popular girls in my high school who would fall 
asleep under a home sunlamp. I can still see in my 
mind’s eye the scabs on blonde Andrea’s cheeks, 
‘beauty’s price. Although I avoided going outside 
whenever possible during the blistering Las Vegas 
summers, I do remember one particular weekend 
camping trip where I spent three days in the Nevada 
desert with the sun beating down on my hatless head. 
I didn’t realize at first that the large flakes in my hair 
were not dandruff but the result of my sunburned scalp 
peeling. 

I worry more about my husband, a strawberry 
blonde whose back turned lobster red more than once 
while snorkeling in his early 20s. But that was fifteen 
years ago, before the Earth’s protective ozone layer 
became so depleted. Today, according to the most 
frequently cited statistic on the subject, if a child 
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suffers a major sunburn before age eighteen, his or her 
chance of developing skin cancer later in life doubles. 

When I think of skin cancer, I see the faces of 
two young men I knew who died of melanoma, its most 
deadly form. One of them was Jonathan, the choir 
director at the First Parish Church in Lincoln. The 
other was Larry, a computer programmer in his early 
thirties who was married and planning to start a family. 

We are told that we can protect ourselves 
against the ravages of ultraviolet radiation by adopting 
the precautions which dermatologists have advocated for 
years: apply sunscreen and lip protector liberally as 
directed, wear sunglasses and hats and stay inside in 
the middle of the day. The Australians, who live closer 
to the ozone hole over Antarctica, are taking these rec- 
ommendations further, developing new clothing fibers 
with a higher SPF rating and passing local ordinances 
requiring children to wear hats and neckerchieves while 
walking to and from school. 

The question remains as to whether sunscreen 
and covering our bodies is going to be enough protec- 
tion from increasing levels of ultraviolet radiation. 
Even if every country in the world were to immediately 
ban the use of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), those man- 
made chemicals which are depleting our ozone shield, 
we would still face several decades of increased skin 
cancer and cataracts. Listening to and reading the 
reports from the recent Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro, I am not reassured that we will take action to 
preserve ourselves, and other species, in time. 

According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, "in 
the absence of ozone, the ultraviolet solar flux is so 
high that a lethal dose for most organisms would be 
delivered in less than an hour." If we are unable to 
stop the destruction of the ozone shield, will we or our 
children and grandchildren, be forced one day to hide 
underground from the sun’s deadly rays? On this 
warm, sunny day in June, such a possibility seems un- 
imaginable. Having endured another interminable New 
England winter, the desire to be outdoors on such a 
gorgeous day is nearly as irresistible as any other 
instinctual drive. As I tilt my face upwards, eyes 
closed, towards the warmth which gives life to this 
world, I wonder if we have innocently set in motion the 
annihilation of ourselves and every livingcreature. Will 
we face this painful truth in time and act or, over- 
whelmed with despair, will we wait until it is already 
too late to save — not the Earth — but all of us who 
call this plant home? 

For further reading: Consumer Reports, May 
1989; CondeNast Traveler, January 1992; The Boston 
Globe, March 4, 1992, p. 39; Good Housekeeping, July 
1992. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


TWO NEW LINCOLN LISTINGS 


Classic New England Center Entrance 
Colonial with 9 well proportioned 
rooms. 2 full and 2 half baths. The 
first floor FR with large glass 
areas and deck, brings the changing 
woodlands indoors. The library and 
laundry are conveniently located on 
the first level too. Lower level 
has sliders to the patio, large 
windows. and a half bath with rough 
Plumbed shower, just waiting to be 
developed. Complete the picture 
with wonderful family neighborhood, 
two easy care private acres anda 
two car garage. Everything one 
wants in the 90s. $539,000 


Call the Lexinaton Office 863-5865 


This charming arch. designed country 
home is located in the prestigeous 
Decordova museum’Sandy Pond area. 
Quality construction throughout, and 
superbly maintained by original 
owners. Enjoy the beautiful inground 
Gunite pool in its fabulous private 
setting. Solid cherry kitchen, 3/4 
bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths. Approx. 3800 
sq. ft. Many updates. Magnificent 
views from every room. Nature trails 
at your doorstep. This is a rea] 
cream puff. By appt. only. 


Call the Concord Office 1-508-369-9765 


VALUABLE SERVICES OFFERED BY DEWOLFE 


MORTGAGE SERVICES — NATIONAL REFERRAL NETWORK — 
15 Lenders, Competitive Rates, Homequity 
No Application Fee 


)~( CORPORATE RELOCATION SERVICES — 
bye Calling on More Than 500 Corporations 


TV ON CHANNEL 56 
EVERY SATURDAY AT 11:30 AM 
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HISTORICAL LAND USE AND LAND OWNERS 
OF MT. MISERY, LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


By Jo Springer, summer 1981 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 
Turn of the Twentieth Century to Present 

On the other side of the Mt. Misery knob, the 
old Garfield farm, which Charles Francis Adams bought 
from Stephen Garfield, was gradually turned into a tree 
plantation. The soil was old and abused, and Mr. 
Adams, who was an amateur horticulturist, decided to 
return the land to a forest cover. With a special 
fondness for evergreens, he planted Scotch Pines, 
European Larch, and White Pines. 

Of great concern to citizens like Charles F. 
Adams, was the introduction of the chestnut blight at 
the turn of the twentieth century. First discovered in 
New York City, in 1904, the chestnut blight spread 
rapidly into surrounding states and by 1919, was 
extremely noticeable in the Lincoln area. The blight 
was caused by a parasitic fungus, Endothia parasitica, 
which has spores that lodge themselves in any wound 
in the bark of the American Chestnut, Castanea 
Gentata. Here they germinate and send out tiny 
threads, the mycelium, which thrive on the nourishment 
derived from the living tissues of the bark. The fungus 
grows, increasing in diameter and eventually girdling the 
twig, branch or trunk, but it does not affect the root 
system. 4 Though the chestnut has the ability to 
coppice, i.e., to send up shoots from the roots, these 
new shoots never become oat large and rarely exceed 
a diameter of four inches.2> The blight destroyed 
virtually all the adult chestnut trees in the Lincoln area, 
dealing a severe blow to the lumber industry. Chestnut 
wood was valued for its durability, straightness and 
resistance to rot, which made it particularly useful for 
telegraph, telephone poles, and railroad ties. 

The gypsy moth caterpillars have also taken 
their toll on the forests of Lincoln. The moths were 
released by mistake from an experimental station in 
Medford, Massachusetts in 1869, where scientists at 
Tufts were breeding them in an attempt to produce an 
improved strain of silkworms. The moths, first ob- 
served in significant numbers in Lincoln in 1898, caused 
great damage to the hardwoods, particularly to oak 
trees. The main methods of dealing with the pests 
included the placement of burlap bags around the base 
of the tree to stop the caterpillars. Substantial areas of 
Lincoln were also sprayed with arsenate of lead. The 
moths continue to destroy many trees during years of 
heavy infestations. 

The hurricane of September 21, 1938 also had 
a devastating impact on Lincoln’s forests. Mr. J. 
Quincy Adams points out that after the hurricane 
passed through, "... the highlands and the roads going 
to Mt. Misery were deep in blown over trees..., most of 
these were pines. However, the pines down in the 
hollows where the wind could not get to them survived 
.. and are the base of a good stand today. On the 
south side of Mt. Misery, the hurricane passed over the 
valley containing the brook and left the nearby larch 
Stand relatively intact."27 The hurricane blew in a 
Northwesterly direction, leaving many of the pine trees 


Part. 22 


on the back side of Mt. Misery, which were protected 
by the knob, untouched by the devastating winds.?8 
Except for protected valleys and lowland area, the 
tremendous winds from the hurricane dealt a blow to 
the Lincoln landscape unequaled in the previous one 
hundred years. 

At the time of the hurricane, the ownership of 
the western half of Mt. Misery remained in the Adams 
family. When Charles Francis Adams died in 1915, his 
wife, Mary Ogden Adams, held the property as an 
estate until World War II, when Mr. John Quincy 
Adams and his wife, Lucy Adams, acquired the entire 
estate. It was at this time that Mr. James DeNorman- 
die acquired the Garfield estate, southwest of the Mt. 
Misery knob.?? 

Mr. John Quincy Adams remembers much about 
the farming practices on Mt. Misery, as he was a small 
boy when his family moved to Lincoln. He remembers 
hearing that before Pole Brook was dammed around 
1900, to form Farrar Pond, the area was used for fresh 
meadow hay. Much of the hay grown in Lincoln was 
consumed by the local cattle, with any surplus sold to 
dairy farms, which supplied milk for Boston.4 9 Marsh 
hay, which grew along Fairhaven Bay was also used for 
feed, but was more labor intensive as it had to be hand 
cut with scythes. 

As a youth, Mr. Adams also recollects gathering 
cranberries along Fairhaven Bay using a flat boat and 
cranberry scoops that had been left in the barn from 
the time they were used by the Bakers. + Cranberries 
were a large cash crop in the Lincoln area and were 
sold primarily to the markets in Boston. In addition to 
those which grew naturally in the Bay, cranberries were 
actually cultivated on Mt. Misery in the kettle hole 
near the Sudbury River. The kettle hole provided the 
wet sandy bog environment necessary for the cultivation 
of this crop, which requires proper water levels at 
various times of the year. A large ditch, which spilled 
out into the river was dug for the kettle hole on Mt. 
Misery, and is still evident today. 

Mr. J. Quincy Adams recalls that hay, corn, and 
asparagus were the main cash crops grown in the 
Lincoln area, and on the Mt. Misery farms in the first 
half of the twentieth century. Manure was the main 
source of fertilizer and was brought in from Boston 
horse stables by train and unloaded on the sidings at 
the Lincoln station. In the days of carts and horses, 
the manure was hauled to the fields and distributed 
over the land.42 Most farms had their own apple 
orchards, which provided apples for cider making. 

In 1919, the area where the nursery now exists 
was the Bunkers’ farm. This included a little farm- 
house, presently the red parish house of St. Anne’s 
Church. As Mr. Adams remembers, "There were two 
boys, Foster and Elliot. Elliot was in my grade in the 
public schools. Their father was a coaster schooner 
captain. He was injured in a fall from the masthead so 
Foster ran the farm for many years. 3 The Bunkers’ 
farm was small, but they grew hay for a small, but 
excellent herd of Guernsey cows, and had black cherry 
trees which provided them with a cash crop for the 
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25 mile loop 
DeCordova Tour 


approx 10 miles 


Farm Pond Tour 


40 mile loop 


Wayside Inn Tour 


30 mile loop S Days 
Extended Tour For 1992 - 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 


152 Lincoln Rd. 
Lincoln 259-1111 
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E. PENDLETON 


kitchen remodeling & design 


Complete Residential Construction Services 


2, 
“~° 


Cabinet Sales 
Licensed & Insured 


617-924-295 1 


C3i Geen 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Czgilyiese eS oe 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help sar 730-400 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


markets in Boston.*4 This farm was added to the Mt. 
Misery tract together with the back lands of several 
houses on Concord Road through purchase by Mr. 
James DeNormandie. 

A product which was made on Mt. Misery that 
was not sold in common Boston markets was whiskey. 
Stills near the Wheelers’ farm on Concord Road 
provided a place for the distillation and production of 
whiskey during Prohibition.*° 

According to Mr. John Quincy Adams, ice 
cutting on Fairhaven Bay was a big event supplying the 
Adams family and others with ice throughout the spring 
and summer. Ice was cut on the Bay until the late 
1930’s and early 1940’s when thereafter the practice was 
discontinued because, "... the increased war production 
of factories upstream began to affect the taste of the 
ice."*© As Mr. Adams recalls, the ice in the Bay was as 
much enjoyed for skating as it was useful for refrigera- 
tion. 

North of the Adams property the Snellings’ 
property, was sold to the Bowens in the 1920s, the 
Bowens used the farm primarily for agricultural pur- 
poses and they built a small get-away cabin near 
Fairhaven Bay noticeable at present as only a wooden 
foundation. One of the Bowen sons at one point 
planned to make his fortune raising asparagus. Unfor- 
tunately he overlooked the fact that asparagus is a 
gross feeder, and therefore requires a great deal of 
fertilizer. Within several years both his crops and 
hopes of fortune were lost. 

With the advent of the Roosevelt administration 
and the New Deal policies, however, government 
attention turned to farming. The new administration 


encouraged contour farming methods and supplied lime 


improve and augment their farming practices. 


and fertilizer to farmers. Many Lincoln farmers 
benefited from this aid and were thus encouraged to 
Many 


fields that had turned to near wastelands were returned 
to hay fields within a few years. 


what was once the bottom of the sawmill pond. The 
pines were approximately one hundred years in age 
indicating that sawmill had been abandoned for nearly 
a century. During construction of what is now the 
lower pond, the removed gravel was used for repairing 
Route 117. Aside from the two ponds adjacent to 
Route 117, Mr. DeNormandie also built two ponds near 
the present day nursery off Route 126, or Concord 
Road. "We put those up there, because there was a lot 
of swamp on the edge and we dug them out in order 
to get to the ends of the fields so that we could plow 
them."*? Another project was the filling of one of the 
two ponds in the large field and the deepening of the 
other. 

In 1973, the upper pond was emptied to enable 
Mrs. Elizabeth Little and her students to study the 
area. They discovered limestone in a portion of the 
pond that when drained is covered by a stagnant pool. 
This limestone is in line with a fault that runs north- 
east through Lincoln known to contain limestone. 

The Town of Lincoln, desiring to preserve this 
unique area for posterity, purchased the Mt. Misery 
area in March 1969 and was reimbursed for three- 
fourths of the purchase price through federal and state 
grants. This included 235.50 acres from the DeNor- 
mandies, at $640,300, 127.77 acres from the Codmans 
at $500,500, 118.40 acres from the Hendersons, at 
$430,000, 61.10 acres from the Ven Leers, at $194,000 
and 24.71 acres from the Sandy Pond Trust for $40,000. 
The total purchase, approximately 570 acres, which 
included the Mt. Misery area discussed in this report 
along with adjoining portions of land came to approxi- 
mately 1.8 million dollars with the federal government 
granting $900,000 in reimbursement through the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation’s Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. In addition, the Massachusetts State Self-Help 
Fund paid $430,000 of the purchase price.° ‘s 

The Mt. Misery acquisition links together 300 
acres of Massachusetts Audubon land, 300 acres of 


During the 1940’s Mr. James DeNormandie Walden Pond Reservation, 87 acres of Adams Woods 
purchased the central portion of Mt. Misery including and 5,800 acres of the Sudbury River National Wildlife 
the old Garfield and Snelling farms (Bowen). He Refuge.> 

wished to preserve the integrity of the area and prevent Pigg er: bed ch bema acs sp 


it from being purchased by a developer. He gradually Old," Real Gardening, v. 22, 1939, p. 55. 


_ acquired surrounding property including the land behind 35. Karen Tice, Past Land Uses of the Sandy Pond 
St. Anne’s Church (the Bunker farm), where the fie eae shctenen ees 1981. 
‘nursery is now. Mr. DeNormandie grew hay and corn Se a og EE PE ee, cree 
on the farm to supplement that grown on his Trapelo 38. Oral Interview with Elizabeth A. Little, 1981. 
Road farm and the Codman farm to support his large ji tr Interview with John Quincy Adams, 1981. 

herd of Guernsey cattle and also built a "dandy get- Gry 

away cabin" on the top of the mountain, which suffered 42. Ibid. 

from vandalism and eventually burned. 8 The threat of re er 

fires on Mt. Misery was a constant concern, so he 45. ce 

improved the wood roads to make it easier to gain 46. Little, 1980. 

access in case of fire, and built new roads to make a 47. Oral Interview with John Quincy Adams, 1981. 
. connecting road system. = ar; Interview with James DeNormandie, 1981. 

Mr. DeNormandie’s love for ponds was not lost 50. Oral Interview with Elizabeth A. Little, 1981. 

jon Mt. Misery. One of his initial management projects 51. Robert A. Lemire, Creative Land Development, 
| was to enhance the area with five ponds. It is interest- cee Houghton Mifflin Co., 1979, 
} ing to note that in the Process of rebuilding the upper 52 . Boston Herald Traveler, Friday, May 9, 1969, 


p. 20, Section A., columns 7 and 8. 
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pond and dam, several large pines were removed from 


Qassic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


28 


e Complete Pressure Washing 
All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


inside-outside 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 

e Hardware ¢ Upholstering 

e Wallpaper ¢ Carpeting & Orientals 
e Fabric e Decorating Services 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 


polarity therapy 

for body, spirit, mind 
gentle healing bodywork 
reduces stress 

balances energy 
increases vitality 


WESTON, MA _ 617-893-3830 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessions 
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Pick Your Own Flowers 
at Codman Farm 


by Fan Watkinson 


I used to love my garden-- 

Now my love is dead. 

I found a Bachelor's Button 

In Blackeyed Susan's bed! 
Anon 


If you've forsaken your own flower garden - for 
whatever reasons - you can still have a field day at Codman 
Community Farms' (CCF) new Pick Your Own flower 
garden. From June through September, stop at the corner 
of Codman and Lincoln Roads to pick at your convenience. 
Instructions are posted on the small white farm shed 
located directly in front of the PYO garden. Under the 
honor system, you pay $.10 to $.20 per flower. 

This may be the first year in a while that Codman 
Farm has grown and sold flowers, but it is by no means a 
novice's trial run of marigolds, zinnias and sunflowers. 
With seedlings generously supplied by long time gardener, 
Suze Craig, the garden will be colored with ageratum, 
armeria, salvia, malva, agastache, gomphrena, silene, 
verbena, scabiosa, snapdragon, larkspur, asters, white 
candytuft - and those are only some of the annuals. For 
perennials, you'll find lupin, achillea, coreopsis, veronica, 
Harrington's pink aster, and, of course, dirty girdle. 

Community volunteers are the heart of this 
program. Suze Craig got it all started, Edie Hollingsworth 
has earned the title of queen of transplanting and Susie 
Macrae, Terry Morgan, Nancy Fleming, Jane Cooper and 
others have been diehard worker bees. 

Throughout the summer others are sought to help 
with the weeding, deadheading and watering. It's one of 
those fun community projects where children can join in as 
well. What child doesn't like mud and water! 

Call the Farm at 259-0456 if you can help out here 
and there, now and then; otherwise, just drop on by and 
enjoy the pretty pickings. 


Codman Community Farms 
’ Keeping Lincoln green, colorful and smelling oh so nice. 


Newton 


MEMBER 
FDIC/ DIFM (ENDER 
West Newton, 244-2000; 


Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


* Beef now available 

* Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
¢ Lamb—orders taken now 


Also, goat cheese, eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road 
Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 


Pick-Your-Own Flower Plot now blooming 
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Selectmen Notes 


Volunteers 


A Discussion Paper 


As part of the follow up to the Townwide 
Conference, the Selectmen have asked all Town 
Boards to appoint a representative to attend 
a series of discussion meetings about topics 
which seemed central to the outcome of the 
Townwide Conference. The first series of 
discussions are about volunteerism. The first 
discussion took place on June 30 and was 
accompanied by the following discussion paper 
concerning volunteerism. Those discussions 
will be continuing in the fall, open to the 
public, and residents' thoughts and views are 
not only welcome but an integral part of the 


building of the future of Lincoln. 
kekakk 


The Selectmen are interested in gathering 
and sharing ideas and concerns about volun- 
teers before considering any major new direc- 
tions for volunteer involvement in Lincoln. 
Volunteerism is a long tradition in Lincoln 
and needs to be carefully nurtured. It is not 
however the quick fix for our budget woes that 
has sometimes been suggested. Some of the 
issues related to volunteers are subtle and 
complex and must be considered carefully. As 
a basis for discussion, this paper will out- 
line the types of volunteers both used and 
contemplated in Town government and identify 
strengths, and weaknesses, and issues related 
to each. 

There are four reasons to want to improve 
volunteerism in Lincoln, in no particular 
order. Without describing it in exactly this 
way, the Townwide Conference seemed to vali- 
date all of these reasons as still valid and 
desirable. 

@ The first is that the Town has always 
relied on volunteers to offer 

the guidance, policy making and leadership for 
the Town, and we have felt as a Town that this 
is the best way to determine the direction and 
future of the Town. 

e The second is that we have a variety of 
experts on a wide variety of subjects in Town, 
so that we can learn what we need to learn to 
make decisions without turning to them or 
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The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 


Robert DeNormandie (term started in May) 
Katherine S. McHugh (Chairman) 
Harriet S. Todd 


Selectmen: 


the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


their colleagues from elsewhere on a fee basis 
for that expertise. 

e The third is that we need to find ways of 
encouraging citizens to learn in detail about 
the town operations so that they will be well 
enough informed to influence and decide impor- 
tant issues at Town Meeting and to step into 
leadership positions with enough background to 
be effective. 

e The fourth is that we are facing a near 
term future with potentially severe cuts in | 
personnel and inevitably services, and some 
believe volunteers may be a way of minimizing 
the effect of cuts in paid personnel on ser- 
vices available to residents. 

Discussion of volunteers should keep in 
mind that we need to evaluate how we use 
volunteers, how and if we can use them more 
effectively and more extensively, and how we 
can insure that helping the town in this way 
will be a positive experience. 

There are three main types of volunteer 
opportunities out there in the world, and we 
need to evaluate how well we use each here in 
Lincoln. 

@ The first is volunteers in leadership and 
policy-making roles, like Board of Trustees or 
Directors in non-profit organizations. This 
type we use extensively and rely on heavily 
for the future direction of the Town. 

@ The second is the ad hoc group of experts 
or persons who become experts, asked to study 
something and report back to the decision- 
makers with information and/or recommenda- 
tions. This has been extensively used in the 
past in Town government. 

@ The third is volunteers who have time to 
give on a regular basis and who assist with 
day-to-day operations. The examples which 
come to mind from other non-profit organiza- 
tions are hospital candy stripers, who serve 
meals, sell magazines and candy on the floors, 
and the like, and Museum volunteers, who take 
tickets, explain exhibits, or offer tours. 
The Town has not make extensive use of this 
type of volunteer in the past, and, especially 
in this fiscal climate, we need to examine if 
there are ways to expand and improve our use 

of that type of volunteer. 


Below are some specific issues and concerns 
related to each of these areas. 
I. Board/Committee Service 

There is concern that the time commitment 
required for service on some Boards makes it 
an impossible or unattractive option for some 
talented and civic-minded Lincoln citizens 
from whose leadership the Town could greatly 
benefit. Examples are the Board of Selectmen, 
the Finance Committee and the School Commit- 
tee. Are there others? Ways to make those 
commitments more manageable need to be ex- 
plored. Do they rely enough on staff? Do 
they delegate appropriate amounts of work/res- 
ponsibility to staff? To study groups? To 
other Boards? 

How do Boards and Committees generally use 
their volunteer time? Are all Boards making 
the best use of staff? Are there ways to 
involve non-Board/Committee volunteers in the 
work of the Board/Committee to (a) spread the 
work load and/or (b) involve more people who 
might then become interested in Board/Com- 
mittee service? How effective is use of 
subcommittees? Associate membership? Task 
forces, ad how study groups? Are there prob- 
lems in the relationship of such groups to the 


Board/Committee? Can this be expanded? Im- 
proved? 
II. Ad Hoc Committees, Study Groups, Task 
Forces 


How do we make the best use of the exten- 
sive talent in Lincoln to solve problems, 
tackle new issues? Do Boards perceive a 
problem of ceding decision-making authority to 
such a group? Apparently in the past, the 
Selectmen have felt that ad hoc committees 
have occasionally become forces of their own 
with whom the Selectmen had to contend, in- 
stead of feeding into a decision-making pro- 
cess with useful research, information, and 
recommendations. Have others experienced this 
problem? Can it be resolved with a clear role 
definition set forth in a charge? Garon 
helped by choosing carefully the issues a 
Board asks a group to evaluate? Are there 
other solutions? 

III. Line Duty Volunteers 

There is an inherent concern with the use 
of volunteers to perform required or essential 
functions within town operations. They are 
relied upon to as great an extent as if they 
were paid staff and work side-by-side with 
paid staff; thus they must be accountable for 
their presence and their work habits and 


product. If they do not show up and a system 
has been put into place in reliance on their 
presence, that system must be disrupted so 
that their work can get done. In order to 
preserve in the future the services we want in 
Lincoln, this concern must addressed and 
should be recognized as a potential source of 
frustration and tension between paid and 
unpaid staff. 

This type of volunteer job is very dif- 
ferent from the preceding ones, in that it is 
unlikely to involve policy-making or decision- 
making and may include a variety of tasks and 
functions, including some unglamorous ones. 
Is there a candy-striper role to be played in 
town government? Are there individuals who 
simply have some time to give on a regular 
basis to assist in necessary tasks, such as 
data entry, phone answering, answering citizen 
questions, issuing dog tags, relieving photo- 
copier paper jams, filing, stuffing and mail- 
ing tax bills, town mailings, and the like? 
Are there people who would find it rewarding 
to serve the Town this way? 

In addition, it has been suggested that we 
develop a list of citizen volunteers with 
particular expertise, such as architectural, 
systems engineering, data processing, space 
planning, and the like who might be willing to 
offer their expertise or professional advice 
free. Conversely, should we be looking more 
to our residents to provide professional 
advice for free instead of paying for consul- 
tants? Can we mesh private sector expertise 
effectively with public sector and municipal 
rules and regulations? To what extent should 
we build in a reliance on such a volunteer 
capacity? 

IV. Implementation 

What is the best way to begin to implement 
any of the ideas for better use of volunteers? 
Staff discussion and/or exploration of line 
volunteer possibilities? Intra-board discus- 
sions of particular volunteer opportunities 
within that Board? After staff and Boards/- 
Committees have studied this and decided upon 
a direction, is there a role for a volunteer 
coordinator? Is such a person out there? 
Would a Committee be effective in carrying 
this forward? Can we do it ourselves? How 
should volunteers be recruited? How should 
they be trained and who should train them? 
How can we insure that volunteers are recog- 
nized at all levels of government? RB 
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Introducing... 
Our new, exclusive 


Concord 
Blanket 


Concord's history and charm, 
her legendary literary and 
revolutionary landmarks are 
captured in our exclusive 
Concord Blanket. 


A generous 50"x 66", the lively 
100% cotton blanket was created 
exclusively for Cooleys Marco 
Polo of Concord and Wellesley. 
Available in Concord Blue and 
Natural. $60 


We support The Concord 
Museum. Order your 
Concord Blanket today and 
$10.00 of your blanket 
purchase price will be donated 
by Cooleys Marco Polo to the 
Concord Museum. 
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Concord Blanket features Walden Pond, Thoreau's Cabin, North Bridge, Old Manse, Orchard 
House, Emerson House, The Wayside, The School of Philosophy, First Parish Church, Paul 
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and a Native American turtle button motif symbolizing the founding of Concord. Scroll border 
and willow motifs taken from rubbings made in Hill and Sleepy Hollow Burying Grounds. 
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Dear Readers, 


Fall is a shoulder season. Good things begin and end. Lincoln has been a 
peaceful place to be this summer. A Glossy Ibis was seen at Valley Pond. Some 
Spanish students visited families. The Food project at Drumlin Farm was most 
rewarding for all participants and is continuing in September with gardeners 
needed to harvest the crops. Call Pat Gray at Drumlin if you have a few hours. 


What is your perspective on volunteerism? For many it is part of their ethic. 
Paul Marsh shares his views. We'd like to hear from more readers about their 
volunteer activities and how they feel, whether it be on a town committee, at 
a Food Bank, writing for The Review or at their favorite charity. What is your 
relationship to the paid staff? Come on tell us about it. 


Almost 400 children participate in our soccer program. Bob Hicks tells us all 
in the opening piece. Thank you, Bob, for putting this terrific article together 
over the summer. Hopefully when you are through reading you'll call Bruce Long 


at 259-1477 and say "what can I do to help?". 
iy f\ OW 


over drawing by Edie Hollingsworth 
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Kick and Score 


vat regularly scheduled town event out draws 
Town Meeting each week? 
at involves more families in town than any 
other town-wide activity? 
iat involves more town children than any 

other function, except school? 


re's a hint; 

It costs you nothing in taxes. 

All of the organizers are unpaid volun- 
teers. 

Most of the participants are under 14. 

. It sends Lincoln representatives to 

. dozens of other towns. 

It happens in both the spring and fall. 
| It is almost never written about in the 
Lincoln Journal. 


is not historical. 


If you guessed Lincoln Youth Soccer, you 
correct. The annual rite of both spring 
fall for a great many Lincoln families 

h school age children is the start of the 
cer season. 
Soccer has been played in Lincoln for 
rs. It was the “other” fall sport, besides 
tball and Cross Country running. It was 
yed occasionally in grammar school, and 
petitively in high school and college, 
cially in prep schools and liberal arts 
leges. It may have been fantastically 
ular as "football" in Europe or South 
rica, but here it was an also-ran to our 
brand of football. But not any longer. 

Hundreds of Lincoln children play pick-up 

organized soccer each weekend. Lincoln 

th Soccer organizes practices, coaching and 

s for children, from Kindergarten to High 

ool age during the spring and fall. 

ough final registrations are not complete, 

rly 400 Lincoln children are signed up to 

y for the 1992 Fall season and eagerly 


awaiting the start of school(?) and the start 
of the season. Soccer camps (Brazil, John 
Smith), clubs (Spirits) and various player and 
coaching clinics use Lincoln's fields during 
the summer and throughout the year. Brooks 
School fields a traveling team. A regular 
adult pick-up game occurs most Sunday after- 
noons whenever the ground is not too frozen or 
muddy. A more relaxed parents and children 
game occurs many late Sunday mornings. Lin- 
coln plays soccer. 

Several things have contributed to this 
change in the popularity of soccer, increased 
opportunity to play not the least among them. 
Soccer and swimming are currently the only 
organized competitive sports available in 
Lincoln for both boys and girls from Kinder- 
garten on up. Soccer is played outdoors in 
three seasons (and indoors in the winter), 
practices are usually no more than once a week 
and the rudiments of the game are obvious to 
the youngest child. 

A number of people stand out among the 
hundreds of volunteers who have helped shape 
and organize Lincoln Youth Soccer. In 1979, 
Harry Bradley and Liz King first organized 
what was to become Lincoln Youth Soccer. That 
Fall three mixed teams of 7th and 8th grade 
boys and girls played together with Concord. 
The next spring Lincoln's first "Boys Only" 
7th grade team played in the Middlesex League. 
In the Fall of 1980, the program expanded to 
include younger children, starting with Kind- 
ergarten. 

In 1981 John Walker became president of the 
group. In seeking soccer opportunities for 
his own children, he became a major organizer 
of soccer both in Lincoln and in eastern 
Massachusetts. Under John's tenure, Lincoln 
Youth Soccer moved from the Middlesex League 
to the newly organized Boston Area Youth 
Soccer (BAYS) League. Six-a-side games on 
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LINCOLN 
TO BE SOLD AT 
SOTHEBY’S! 


What!? Yes, after a hiatus Sotheby’s International Realty is back with 
Group/West, joining the most successful Lincoln real estate agency of 
the last eleven years in offering local, regional, national and 
international exposure to distinctive Lincoln properties. 


Group/West Limited is continuing this year as Lincoln’s premier 
broker of residential real estate. The Spring was great, with volume 
continuing to climb ever higher above the depths of 1990. And the 
"slow" Summer? Not at Group/West: 9 more homes and some 
building lots have gone under agreement, and summer isn’t over yet! 


Sotheby’s has been representing sellers and purchasers of fine works 
of art for over 200 years. Since 1978 they have extended the 
definition of "fine art" to include distinctive residences worldwide. 
As with fine art, distinctive pieces must not always be priceless. A 
wide range of residential properties in Lincoln could benefit from the 
specialized marketing mix offered by Sotheby’s and Group/West in 
combination. If you believe that your property is distinctive, please 
call us -- we’ll be happy to make a presentation. 


Sotheby’s International Realty is headquartered in London and New 
York, with regional offices on Newbury Street, Boston. Group/West 
Limited is owned, operated and dedicated in Lincon, MA. 


The Professional Choice 


group, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 } 
west 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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LINCOLN - 5,600 like-new square 
feet in this spacious & grand colonial. 
A rare find: true banquet-sized dining! 
Abuts 65 acres of conservation land on 
a winding country road. $999,000. 


LINCOLN - A “Main Street” brick 


colonial, admired for generations! 
Nicely set back, and overlooking 
conservation land. An architectural 
rarity in Lincoln! $495,000. 


LINCOLN - 3-4 bdrm cape in a nice 
little n’borhood! Generous room sizes. 
3 full baths add to expansion potential. 
Sited on 2 hillside acres abutting noted 
conservation fields! $429,000. 


LINCOLN - Greenridge-- rural views 
yet an easy stroll to train & shops! 2 
bdrm townhouse w/step-down livrm & 
balcony, brkfst rms & patios, 2 bdrms, 
1 1/2 baths. Now 2 @ $209-$210,000. 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - The charm of an antique 
on a prestigious & rural private way; 
a thrilling 6.5 acres with river views 
and a private pond. 5 bedrooms, 5 
fireplaces, & much more! $995,000. 


LINCOLN - Contemp one-floor living 
(plus room & 1/2 bath up)! 4 bdrms 
w/2 full & 2 half baths. Super privacy, 
prime location, on a cul-de-sac across 
from a very grand estate! $599,000. 


LINCOLN -  Quality-built, 3-4 
bedroom home on a quiet cul-de-sac. 
The perfect home for empty-nesters or 
for a young family! Near extensive 
conservation land. $374,000. 


LINCOLN - We are the condominium 
specialists! Farrar Pond: the pond, 
woods, tennis, private gardens, careful 
mgt & few rentals help make a great 
community! Now 4 @ $205-$279,000. 


The Professional Choice 


ae 


LINCOLN - Farmhouse replica in a 
perfect setting! View fields and an 
antique barn from your old fashioned 
wraparound porch! 4,600 quality SF, 
w/bright, open spaces. $829,000. 


LINCOLN - 10 rm contemporary; top 
quality design & construction thruout! 
4,200 very liveable SF right out of a 
magazine! Privacy within a new, high- 
end, child-safe n’borhood. $699,000. 


LINCOLN - Investment minded 
buyers! This very large home for the 
money-- each of its ten rooms is truly 
spacious-- sits on 4+ private acres 
abutting conservation land! $359,000. 


Cl. Cit CE 2 . - 
LINCOLN - Loving care is reflected 
in this well maintained family home on _ 
a cul-de-sac. The cathedral kitchen 
opens to screened porch, then brick 
patio & private yard! $285,000. 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


gro“E/Awest 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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smaller fields were started for the younger 
players. Previously the youngest players 
played full field eleven-a-side soccer. 
During the mid-80's, under John's leadership, 
Lincoln Youth Soccer enjoyed ever growing 
participation by Lincoln's children, with at 
one point virtually 100% of the boys and 80% 
of the girls eligible to play enrolled in the 
program. Soccer games and practices were 
scheduled to allow participation in other town 
sponsored children's activities, including 
baseball. By having baseball and soccer games 
and practices on different days and at dif- 
ferent times, participation in more than one 
program was possible. 

Between 1985 and '86, Massachusetts was 
second, behind only California, in the total 
number of children registered to play soccer 
on United States Youth Soccer Association 
sanctioned teams and first in per-capita 
participation. At this time, the majority of 
teams in Massachusetts were town-based while 
most other states had club-based teams. Town 
teams are typically limited to town residents, 
giving larger towns and cities which could 
draw players from a large population base, a 
distinct advantage over their smaller neigh- 
bors. Club teams, however, can draw the best 
players from an entire region. This distinc- 
tion meant that Massachusetts teams typically 
did not fare well at the larger, multi-state 
tournaments. 

In an effort to meet the need to provide a 
higher level of competition for the best 
regional players, John Walker, Wes Pippin and 
others organized the Spirit of Massachusetts 
Soccer Club in 1987. "Spirits" teams were 
chosen through try-outs and played in a "pre- 
mier" league made up of other select teams and 
Olympic developmental teams. The club was 
initially based in Lincoln, later switching to 
Concord for its practice and game fields. As 
the number of clubs expanded across Mass- 
achusetts, our tournament fortunes improved 
accordingly. 

Wes Pippin next became the president and 
prime mover of Lincoln Youth Soccer. As 
Lincoln's most recent baby boomlet entered 
kindergarten, the number of children playing 
town soccer also boomed. He organized ros- 
ters, coaches, league and tournament assign- 
ments, playing times, et. al. Wes was a one 
man committee. He simultaneously was active 
in Spirits, the BAYS league, and the statewide 
Massachusetts Youth Soccer Association (MYSA). 
His enthusiasm for the game and ability to 
share that enthusiasm with others was an added 
catalyst for the tremendous growth in the 
program. Wes was responsible for our initial 
participation in the fall Assabet Valley 
Soccer League, and bringing outside club teams 
and clinics to play and teach in Lincoln. As 
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his children grew older, moving up through t 
age group divisions, so to did Wes' interests 
but Ilga and Jim Paddock were there to he] 
mold and organize the ever-growing prograr 
with particular emphasis on the youngegs 
players. 

Ilga and Jim Paddock did not set out 
spearhead Lincoln Youth Soccer. When no o 
appeared to organize and coach the kinderga: 
ten age children one Saturday morning, J 
just started doing it. Without fanfar 
without seeking credit, drawing other avai. 
able parents along with him. By the ti 
those children reached first grade, all t 
parents automatically called Ilga and Jim 
find out what was scheduled, would there be 
game today, what team is my child on. The 
was never a vote, everyone felt Ilga and J 
would know, and if they didn't they never 1 
on. 

By this point, participation at the youn 
est levels had grown beyond one hundred chil 
ren each Saturday morning. Registration fe 
($10) went for liability insurance and te 
shirts. Coaches knew players were register 
and therefore insured if they had a Linco 
Youth Soccer shirt. Children could not p 
without a shirt. Registration each Spring a 
Fall happened on the first day of the seasa 
with Ilga and Jim handling the entire effo 
They had become central figures in the b 
geoning program, handling registration; set 
ing team assignments; recruiting, equipp 
and supporting coaches and aides for 
younger teams, and eventually establish 
many of the patterns and policies that 
direct the entire program. 

At Ilga and Jim's urging, player registr 
tion was moved back to occur prior to 
first weeks of the season. Town-wide lists 
eligible boys and girls were developed and | 
ability to estimate team sizes and the pote 
tial numbers of teams became possible. 
board of directors for Lincoln Youth Socc 
was selected and the responsibility of runni} 
the organization was delegated. Wes, Ilga é@ 
Jim no longer had to answer all the questior 
As an organization, Lincoln Youth Soccer 
come of age. 

Sadly, Jim Paddock died suddenly this pé 
spring while on sabbatical in Australia. 
his memorial service at the Fletcher School! 
Tufts University where he was a profess, 
many of the young boys he had coached over 
years sat along side his professional 


his contribution to their lives. The fix 
game of the 1992 Spring season was dedica 
to Jim's memory, a black patch was worn by 
the boys he coached. Jim's patience, h 
and enthusiasm for soccer and for sports 
children is sorely missed. 


Lincoln Youth Soccer fields both in-town 
and traveling teams. The youngest play Satur- 
day mornings. Both boys and girls eligible to 
start Kindergarten in the fall, and current 
First and Second Graders play on age divided 
teams of 7 or more players. The emphasis is 
on learning about the game and having fun. 
Although score is kept, the best games end in 
a tie. At the Third Grade level, separate 
boys and girls teams compete on Saturday 
afternoons with teams from other towns on 6 a- 
side teams. Trained referees replace parents 
as the on-field arbiters of the game. Fourth 
graders and older children play full field, 1l 
a-side soccer against other Boston Area Youth 
Soccer (BAYS) teams in Under 12 or Under 14 
competition. Ul12 and U14 players have often 
played organized soccer for many years and 
teams play together over multiple seasons. 
These youth know the game and play it well. 
The action is fast and furious, but sportsman- 
ship and having fun still come first. lLin- 
-coln's traveling teams have consistently 
finished at or near the top of their respec- 
tive divisions, with a number of teams having 
near perfect records for several seasons. 

Lincoln Youth Soccer organizes teams for 
spring and fall seasons each year. Players 
register separately for each season and where 
previously only a t-shirt and insurance were 
covered by their fee, now each player receives 
a complete uniform, each team is given balls, 
first-aid kits and miscellaneous coaching 
‘supplies, paid referees are provided for all 
travel team games, the fields are lined, goals 
and nets have been purchased and medical and 
liability insurance is provided for all play- 
ers and coaches. 

Rosters are developed based on age. From 
the youngest level up through the six-aside 
(U10) teams, parent/coaches divide the players 
seeking a balanced mix of talents and abilit- 
ies on all teams. Ul2 and U14 rosters are 
based on birth date, with the number of teams 
determined by the total number of registered 
players. If more than one team is possible, 
the older players within each of these groups 
play together in a separate division from the 
younger members of the group. Lincoln cur- 
rently has two U12 and two U14 Boys teams and 
two Ul2 and U14 Girls team. 

Parents, and some former players form the 
backbone of the coaching and organizing ef- 
forts of Lincoln Youth Soccer. Without their 
commitment of time, talent and car pools, the 
program could not offer as great an oOppor™ 
tunity for learning, playing and enjoying 
soccer as now exists. Come by the schools any 
Saturday from April or September through early 
May or November and see what all the cheering 
is about. Lincoln Youth Soccer may be Lin- 
coln's favorite pastime. ® 


a 


aap Poetry 


A sound enters 

through lace-curtained 
Prench doors of the balcony 
penetrates my sleep 

awakens me with the message 
of a rainy day in Bellagio 


shrouded mountains rise 
out of Lake Como 

the face of the sun 

is shaded by a thin haze 
brick-tiled rooftops 
drip beads of moisture 


still pale sunlight 

falls on the tiled floor 
there is only wind rushing 
through palm trees 

and air filled with mist 
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At night they creep 
into their beds 

fill the rooms 

with dreams and sighs 
I hear their breathing 
rise to look 

at their moonlit faces 
kiss my children 

who linger with me 

in the timeless space 
between the clock's ticking 


1992 copyright Mary Terrell 


A Vision at Walden Pond 
by Carmela D'Elia 


Light steam rising 
Doves greet dawn 

and me 

Sounding their echoes 


A spider spins thread 

and draws it in again 
Creation is woven 

And drawn into the All-Seeing 


Corn offers seed 

Plants are rooted 

in the support 

of the All-knowing earth. 


Ice was once 

where bogs are now 
their mosses kept 

the Indian-babies dry 


Under the moon 

Doves greet dusk 

and me 

willow leaves shedding their light. 


1992 Copyright Carmela D'Elia 


The Pheasants 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


Peeking through the curtains 

I watch a white ring-necked pheasant 
brightly blazoned with blue-green 
parade proudly across our land and 
slip behind the old stone wall - 
following, his small plain brown 
mate and her six little chicks 
saunter gently down the hill 

past the swing, past the playhouse 
discover our compost pile and 
feast upon the leftovers - 

stately and serious, they 
disappear into the dropping woods 
they don't realize that 

I'm watching, wondering 

they don't know that 

the red fox is coming .... 


1992 copyright Florence Wallach Freed 
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1993 LincoIn Calendar 


inside-outside 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
of our fair town by local 


resident, Joseph Sussman 259-0310 
e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 
DATES & EVENTS e Hardware ¢ Upholstering 
unique to Lincoln (plus the ¢ Wallpaper Carpeting & Orientals 
@ Fabric © Decorating Services 


regular holidays) 


INFORMATION 
times, places, scheduled 
meetings and annual deadlines 


(508) 369-5607 


A limited edition wall calendar, 
prepared by a local publisher, just in 
time for holiday giving. Reserve your 
copies now. Contact The Cottage Press, 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher, P.O. Box 
135, Upstairs at the Old Town Hall, 
Lincoln Ctr, MA 01773 ¢ (617) 259-8771 


liberty interiors 


Custom wallicovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 
Taped by Bob Stecher 


E. PENDLETON 


kitchen remodeling & design 


Complete Residential Construction Services 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
(Include postal route or P.O.Box if applicable.) 
Name 


2, 
“~ 


Cabinet Sales 
Licensed & Insured 


617-924-2951 


Address 


City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
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Community Care at Emerson Hospital 


by Joan Perera 


In the May/June issue of The Lincoln Review, 
we published the first of a two-part series on Emerson 
Hospital. The focus in that issue was on the sophisti- 
cated level of care given at Emerson as exemplified in 
the Surgery Department; in Cancer Care; in the 
Pediatric Department; and in the Birthing Center. The 
second part of this series deals with the aspects of the 
hospital that interface with and within the communities 
served. 

* x + a 

The mission of Emerson Hospital has remained 
consistent over the years: To meet the medical needs 
of area residents in a caring, cost-effective manner. 
The ways in which Emerson carries out this mission 
have evolved with the changing times and circum- 
stances. 

"The managed care system of reimbursement 
places different demands on the hospital," states Leslie 
Luppold, Senior Vice President for Nursing and Patient 
Care Services and a veteran of twenty-six years at 
Emerson. "Managed care emphasizes preventive 
measures and wellness as well as control of health care 
costs." 

Shorter hospital stays, Day Surgery, carefully 
planned discharge arrangements, and more home care 
are visible results of the managed care approach to 
meeting health needs. 

"Emerson continues to offer its patients a full 
array of services, including some of the most advanced 
diagnostic and surgical procedures," says hospital 
President Rina K. Spence. "However, as a health care 
provider, we place a great emphasis on keeping people 
well. Consequently, at Emerson today, there is a very 
Strong emphasis on preventive care and health educa- 
tion." 

One of the ways Emerson Hospital promotes 
wellness is through its Center for Health Promotion, 
which was established in 1985. Focusing on life-quality 
issues like stress-reduction, parenting, osteoporosis, and 
Nutrition, the Center offers lectures, workshops and 
Classes to residents wishing to deal with a myriad of 
Situations. 

“Emerson has been a leader in the outreach 
eld." says Director of Community Services, Elinor 


White. "We are very lucky that we’re in an area where 
residents are highly educated and responsive to our 
programs." The fall and spring calendars for the 
Center for Health Promotion reflect the variety of 
needs and interests that the Center addresses. In 
1991—92, the Center offered over fifty programs, and 
1,057 people participated in these programs. In 
addition, Emerson offers and makes space available to 
numerous support groups for people dealing with a 
variety of conditions: addictions, diabetes, Parkinson’s 
disease, cancer, heart disease, and many others. 
Despite Elinor White’s modesty, it is clear that Emer- 
son has been sensitive to the community it serves. 

Weight control is a health concern for many. In 
the White Building on the hospital grounds, the HMR 
Weight Management Program offers a plan that 
emphasizes nutrition and exercise. Although adminis- 
tered by an independent company, the program and its 
participants are supervised medically by an Emerson 
physician. 

Informing area residents of available activities at 
the Center for Health Promotion is the job of the 
Community Services Department at Emerson. 

"Each year we send out a fall and a spring 
calendar to forty-five thousand households," explains 
Elinor White. "In addition we send press releases to 
local newspapers and radio stations. And we do a little 
market research to see how we can best reach our 
constituents." 

The Emerson Mammography Center, which 
opened in 1987, is another indicator of Emerson’s 
emphasis on preventive care. Located on the eighth 
floor of the John Cuming Building, the Center’s decor 
suggests a well-appointed reception room in a comfort- 
able inn, thus concealing the high-technology facility 
that, in fact, it is. "We have tried to make the Center 
a place that emphasizes wellness," says Dr. Susan 
Stafford, chairman of the Department of Radiology and 
co-director of the Center. 

Accredited by the American College of Radiol- 
ogy, the Emerson Mammography Center aims to 
accommodate working women. The Center is open 
from 8:00 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
An all female staff that specializes in mammography 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Osilvies: 2 ee 
M-F 7:30-5:00 .L. Ogiivie & inc. 
SERVIOTAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 E Warren Ave. Weston 


The 
Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


{ 


‘ 
eee 


Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 
617 -0945 
(oles - Notepads - Handbags 
(est.1977) . Briefcases e Wallets 
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administers the screenings. Each mammogram is read 
by two radiologists. According to Dr. Stafford, a recent 
study by the Massachusetts General Hospital showed a 
six percent increase in the detection of breast cancer 
when mammograms were read by two radiologists. 

Another illustration of Emerson’s preventive 
health emphasis are the well-child clinics. Originating 
in Maynard, the service will now be offered in Stow as 
well. The clinics are held once a month in the towns, 
and they are free to all children, aged five and under, 
who do not have a pediatrician. The free check-ups, 
immunizations, and nutritional counseling are part of 
Emerson’s efforts to encourage preventive care among 
the medically under-served population of these two 
towns. 

Other preventive health measures include the 
"Screen for Health" programs held at the hospital. 
These periodic health screenings — which have included 
screenings for pulmonary function, diabetes, cholesterol, 
blood pressure, glaucoma, and prostate cancer — are 
held once or twice a year at the hospital, with partici- 
pants paying a nominal fee for the lab work. 

Taking medical services into the community 
occurs with increased frequency at Emerson. A symbol 
of the hospital’s activity beyond the institution’s walls is 
the Advanced Life Support System (ALS). Realizing 
that minutes make a difference when treating cardiac 
arrest, unconsciousness, or major trauma, Emerson 
Hospital in 1982 established ALS, a unique, mobile 
service whereby paramedics transport and administer 
advanced life-saving treatment at the scene of the 
emergency. The ALS Team at Emerson has grown 
from two paramedics in 1982 to its current contingent 

_of eight. The six men and two women receive fifteen 
hundred hours of advanced training beyond the basic 
Emergency Medical Technician (EMT) course. They 
use their skills to supplement the efforts of the local 
ambulance team. In the case of a crucial emergency, 
a town dispatcher from one of the fifteen towns in 
Emerson’s ALS network calls directly to the ALS 
system. A two-person paramedic team, in a four-wheel 
drive vehicle, leaves the hospital and hastens to the 

scene of the emergency. There they assist the local 

ambulance EMT’s, and, if necessary, with direct radio 
contact an Emerson Emergency physician, they activate 
advanced support measures in those critical minutes 
before reaching the hospital. 

"In its ten years of existence," says ALS mana- 
ger Janis Bernard, "the ALS system has responded to 
_ almost eighteen thousand calls. Since our program 
_ began," Bernard adds, "nine other Advanced Life 
er systems, modeled after Emerson’s, have been 
_ established in Massachusetts." 

. In 1992, a helipad was constructed on the 

grounds of the hospital. This is an important adjunct 

| to the ALS system, and it enables the hospital to 

reduce the amount of time necessary to transport , 


| 


critically ill patients to the trauma centers in Worcester 
or Boston. 

Although Emerson does not treat a large 
number of AIDS patients, the hospital recognizes the 
growing concern within the region. In 1987 the AIDS 
Support System was established to provide confidential 
Human Immuno-deficiency Virus (HIV) testing, pre- 
and post-test counseling, and medical and support 
services to AIDS patients and their families. Emerson 
staffs an AIDS information phone line for members of 
the community who have questions about the disease. 

The Hospice Program — designed to provide 
emotional, psychological, and spiritual support to 
seriously ill patients and their families — was the first 
hospital-based hospice in Massachusetts. Founded in 
1979 on a volunteer basis, it became Medicare certified 
seven years later. Today the Emerson Hospice Staff 
includes a Medical Director, an Administrator, a Nurse 
Coordinator, Social Worker, Chaplain and Bereavement 
Counselor. In addition to the team of hospice nurses, 
there is a corps of approximately twenty-five volunteers. 

Emerson’s Home Care Department is an 
important component of the hospital’s health care 
system. Responding to the trend for shorter hospital- 
izations and more Day Surgery, Emerson has strength- 
ened this program to provide the professional skills at 
home that were formerly available only in-hospital. 

"We provide a full range of quality home care 
services," points out President Spence. 

Today the department coordinator works closely 
with the patient’s doctor to schedule, at home, a range 
of services: nursing; physical, occupational, and speech 
therapies; home health aide care and medical social 
work. Help is available seven days a week, and bills 
for services go directly to Medicare, Medicaid, HMOs 
or insurance providers. 

“Our Home Care program is one of the fastest 
growing home care services in the state," says Emer- 
son’s Home Care Department Manager Stephanie Gay, 
who notes that there has been a forty percent increase 
in home care visits for each of the last three years. 
While the majority of Emerson’s home care clients are 
aged sixty-five or above, about a fifth include younger 
men and women, as well as children. 

One thing that hasn’t changed at Emerson is the 
tradition of volunteerism. Yesterday’s gray ladies have 
given way to peach-smocked women, red-coated men 
and candy-striped youth. In 1991, five hundred women 
and men and fifty students gave sixty-five thousand 
volunteer hours in the Gift Shop, at the Information 
Desk, and on the floors of the hospital. 

"They’re the best," boasts Leslie Luppold in 
referring to the corps of volunteers that give so much 
to the hospital. 

Elinor White agrees, while proudly mentioning 
that Emerson has more volunteers per bed than any 
other hospital in Massachusetts. 
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"i CHERRYBROOK CORPORATION OF WESTON 
Recycling and Rubbish Collection Services 


Recycling Service Subscription Form 


12-month subscription @ $120.00 


less 10% discount = 
3-month subscription @ 


$108.00 
$30.00 


recycling bins @ $10.00 each 


(3 are recommended) 


Total enclosed 


Day Telephone 


Evening Telephone 


Mail to: 


Cherrybrook Corporation 


16 Spring Road 


Weston, Massachusetts 02193 


(617) 899-6000 


Clip and retain 


ACCEPTABLE MATERIALS 


PLASTIC 


DEPOSIT 
CONTAINERS 


Glass containers that 
contained food or beverages. 
All colors accepted. 


Newspapers, including the 
Sunday inserts. 


Metal cans: aluminum, tin and 
other metal cans that 
contained food or beverages. 


Food, soap and beverage 
containers made out of HDPE 
or PET. Look for a 1 or 2 
inside of a triangle on the 
bottom of the containers. 


All Massachusetts redeemable 
containers. Proceeds donated 
to Codman Community Farm 


NON- 
ACCEPTABLE 
MATERIALS 


Electric light bulbs, 
window glass, mirrors, 
crystal glass, coffee mugs, 
dishes or containers used to 
store hazardous materials, 
such as paints, oils, etc. 


Envelopes with cellophane 
or plastic windows, 
cardboard books plastic 
coated paper, and telephone 
directories. 

Aerosol containers, paint 
cans pots and pans, irons or 
cans that are part plastic. 
Containers used to store 
hazardous materials can not 
be recycled. 


Plastic bags, laundry 
baskets toys, blister 
packaging and tableware. 


HOW TO RECYCLE 


Remove caps and metal rings, 
rinse and place in your 
recycling box. Please, do not 
break bottles and jars. They 
must be sorted by hand. 


Place papers in your recycling 
box. Put excess materials in 
brown paper bags and place on 
top of your recycling box. 


Rinse the can to prevent odor 
problems and place in your 
recycling box. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. You may need 
to flatten the containers to fit 
them in your recycling box. 


Rinse containers and place in 
bag next to recycling box. 


To better serve our recycling customers Cherrybrook Corporation has 
initiated rubbish collection in Lincoln. For more information about 
Cherrybrook’s rubbish or recycling program call (617) 899-6000. 
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"The ED (Emergency Department) volunteers 
are great,” says Leslie Luppold, "and they'll be very 
helpful in the upcoming renovations to the ED. We 
want to improve the patient flow," she adds in describ- 
ing the Emergency Department, which receives approxi- 
mately twenty-six thousand visits per year. "We plan to 
institute a fast track’ system for those patients who 
walk in for emergency treatment." 

Renovations will begin in the late fall. Com- 
munity Services Director Elinor White also looks to the 
volunteers’ help during construction. "They’re great in 
facilitating communication between the Emergency 
Physicians and the families," says Elinor White, "and 
they also can direct people around the hospital." 

Volunteer activities also take place in the 
communities served by Emerson as well as at the 
hospital. In addition to its Board of Directors, Emer- 
son has more than one hundred eighty Corporators. 
As residents of area towns, these men and women are 
an important liaison between the hospital and their 
communities. The Emerson Auxiliary is a community- 

based volunteer organization that exists to promote 
citizen awareness of the hospital and to raise funds for 
specific projects at Emerson. In 1991-92, the organiza- 
tion underwrote the cost of the Community Health 
Lecture Series: Individual units also raise money. The 
Lincoln unit publishes, bi-annually, the Town Phone 
Book. Local residents are active in the Auxiliary: 
Barbara Leggat and Susan Seeley head up the Lincoln 
Unit; and Diana Glendon is President of the Auxiliary 
and serves on the Board of Directors. 

An integral part of the community it serves, 

Emerson is one of the largest employers in the Con- 
cord region. Twelve hundred individuals, mostly from 
area towns, are on the hospital payroll. They work in 
countless capacities, as nurses, technicians, office 
personnel, nutrition services staff, housekeepers, engi- 
neers ... to name a few. 

"Emerson is a wonderful place to be," says 

Leslie Luppold. "Our retention rate of nurses is 
unique. The average tenure is five to seven years, 
while in other hospitals, it is generally one to two 
years." Leslie Luppold also cites the low turnover rate 
‘on the hospital’s management staff — department 
managers average about ten years — that helps provide 
stability and keeps the hospital strongly focused on its 
philosophy of quality, personalized care. 

Central to the health care mission at Emerson 
is the staff of one hundred eighty-three doctors who 
specialize in the Medical-Surgical field, in Maternity, in 
Pediatrics, in Psychiatry, and in Emergency Medicine. 
The network of primary care physicians and specialists 
is at the core of the managed care approach to health. 

It is in the interaction and cooperation of these 
‘professionals, in a supportive setting, that quality health 
‘care is found. ® 
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MENT AND TUDE 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


This column, if that is what it is, has dealt in 
the past with prefixes, but has been, on the whole, 
neglectful of suffixes. As I composed myself for 
slumber the other night, I wondered how many words 
I could put together ending in "ment." What does 
"ment" mean anyhow. I thought that Charles Jenney, 
Jr., First-Year Latin, Allyn & Bacon, my edition, 1968, 
would discuss suffixes. Alas, it does not. After several 
nights’ work on "ment," I turned to "tude," or perhaps 
"jtude.". In neither case could I get a full alphabet. 
Words beginning with x, y, and z are too tough. So 
are k and q for "ment," even if I came up with quieti- 
tude. Here are my inadequate lists: 


Ment Tude 
ailment aptitude 
battlement beatitude 
cement certitude 
detriment dessuetude 
emolument Fs 
foment fortitude 
garment gratitude 
harassment habitude 
increment infinitude 
judgment ? 

? t 
monument magnitude 
nourishment ? 
ointment ? 
parchment pulchritude 
cs quietude 
raiment rectitude 
sentiment solitude 
torment 2 
undernourishment ? 

i vicissitude 
wonderment ? 

? ? 

? ? 

9 9 


I thank Mr. Justice Thomas for "harassment," 
and my wife Sarah, for "pulchritude." In the ment 
column, shorter words are better than longer, so that 
ailment is superior to argument, and I guess I should 
have substituted moment for monument. I judge that 
ment means "thing" and itude means "state of being,” 
but with my last course in Latin taken sixty-two years 
ago, I do not feel confident in this judgment (British 
spelling judgement). 

The game can be played endlessly. With "tion," 
one should try to limit oneself to two letters only, as ex 
gratis, in “action,” "motion," "notion," "ration," instead of 
words such as "devotion." Or one could do "cus," pro- 
ducing adjectives such as "arduous," or "ality," of which 
I don’t know the meaning but words like "vitality" or 
"finality." Any number can play, and perhaps one 
should make a game of it, starting with tabula rasa, and 
filling in the lists sequentially. 
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Dear Lincoln Resident: 


One year after the association of A. H. Tetreault Real 
Estate with Hunneman & Company - Coldwell Banker, we are 
proud to have grown to be the #1 real estate company in 
Lincoln. We have participated in 38% of the recent real 
estate transactions in town. The trust you have shown in 
us and our professional services is overwhelming. 


Expectations are never higher than at the time of 
buying or selling a home. So, it's no wonder that more and 
more people choose Hunneman & Company - Coldwell Banker, 

the premier real estate company in Lincoln, the one company 
with over 63 years of experience. 


Let us show you how we strive to continue to provide 
unsurpassed services: 


Local Market Expertise - Trained Professional 
Sales Associates 


- Honesty & Integrity 


- Marketing Services 
- Home Warranty Program Guarantee 


National Relocation - Strong 39-Office 
Program Network 


Premier Properties - National Recognition 
Marketing Programs 


#1 in Lincoln Market 


WE HAVE THE DESIRE AND WILLINGNESS TO LISTEN TO YOUR NEEDS 


OUR BEST PEOPLE 


Denise Bienfang Kim Kassner 
Donna Burt Susan Law 
Penny Cotoni Diana Smith 


ae TLE USING SERVICE 


= MLS 
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N & COMPANY 


Old Town Hall P.O. Box 248 Lincoln Center 


)COLN - This lovely farm/townhouse condominium unit at LINCOLN - Great opportunity to live in established neigh- 
tle Road Farm offers privacy, lots of living & storage borhood. Gambrel Colonial with a beautiful interior has 

‘ce, 3-bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, gas heat and central air 8 rooms, 4 bedrooms, a new kitchen and a family room with 
‘ditioning. Extra large patio faces wood land. $185,000 a fireplace. Room for horses and children. $474,900 


YCOLN - Spacious 9-room brick embankment Ranch. Enter- LINCOLN - Elegant new Colonial on Garland Road, one of 
inment size LR & DR w/fireplaces, sparkling hardwood only two spec houses available in this highly sought 
sors. LL rec room w/fireplace, large 3-season porch after location. 5 fireplaces, kitchen w/skylights, study 
ireplace & barbecue pit. Lovely landscaping. $375,000 & living room w/French doors, large open deck. $875,000 


R NEIGHBORS. 


Gretchen Goodwin 
Admin. Assistant EQUAL HOUSING 
Jeff Morgenstern, Mgr. OPPORTUNITY 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 GillAe209-9000. - 617-259-6288 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 

* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES *° 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 
in 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
* NATURAL COSMETICS * 

* SELECTED WINES & BEERS ° 


Concord Spice & Grai 
; Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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ome Thoughts on the School Project in Lincoln 


p 


rl R. Flansburgh, Member, 
acoln School Building Committee 


ouch the future; I teach.” Christa McAuliffe 


ista McAuliffe’s statement concerning education 

marizes how we all wish to think about education. Her 

w summarizes in one line the concept that all that is 

essary for good education is an outstanding teacher and a 
icated pupil. This is true in the ideal world, but 

ortunately the world of education must deal with the real 
rid. In an attempt to improve understanding of the 

blems of the Lincoln Schools, the following article looks at 
existing school, its problems as far as education is 

ncerned, what we should do to help improve the quality of 
‘truction. In conclusion, it looks at some myths about 
roving our facilities. 

THE EXISTING BUILDINGS HAVE FOUR TYPES OF 
OBLEMS 

Our existing buildings are old. 

e buildings were built in 1948, 1954, 1963 and 1971. Many of 
+ mechanical, electrical and plumbing systems in the existing 
ildings are worn out physically and must be repaired if we 
atinue to use the buildings, regardless of any changes in 
ogram. 

comment is often made that we should not throw out 
ildings simply because they are old. This is true, but 
fitalizing old buildings to deal with worn out mechanical 
tems, inadequate electrical systems and aged plumbing 
tems costs substantial amounts of money. 


Parts of our buildings should be physically changed to 
aform to current needs and codes. 
veral parts of our buildings need added insulation. The 
‘tallation of insulating glass for example which would save 
‘ergy costs requires not only new glass but new window 
‘mes to accommodate insulating glass. 
ir facilities need the ability to accommodate all aspects of 
‘hnology as the methods of education change. This means 
Hed power for computers, networks for computers and the 
llity to have CDROM (Compact Disc Reading Only 
/}mory) equipment. 
Part of our schools should be changed to embrace different 
grams. 
100ls today are now much more focused on libraries than 
y were 20 or 30 years ago. A library-centered school not 
ty requires changes in where the library is located but also 
uires a larger library than might have been in the school 
ding three decades ago. This does not mean the buildings 
t in Lincoln were planned deficiently, it simply means that 
focus of education has changed. In her article, Dr. van der 
gert talks about the increased focus on science at the 
mentary school level. We have no science facility for 
mentary school program in Lincoln. 
| 


4. Parts of our school should be changed to accommodate 
changing ideas of society about itself. 

We now must make all public buildings handicapped accessible. 
Under a new federal statute, the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA), all buildings, new and existing, must be made 
handicapped accessible. This means that in one story buildings 
there must be ramps to allow individuals in wheelchairs access 
to every part of the building, and all doorways must be three 
feet wide to accommodate the wheelchairs. Multi-story 
buildings must have either ramps, lifts, or elevators that make 
access to upper floors possible. State statute also requires that 
our school systems should accommodate those students with 
special needs from ages 3 to 21. Part of that requirement is the 
need for space in the school to accommodate pre-K special 
needs children. 

B. THE ISSUES OF QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

We must deal with the problems of "deferred maintenance" in 
buildings that are worn out. We must also deal with the 
problems of buildings that must be changed to meet current 
needs and changed programs. We must deal with problem 
buildings where we are accommodating all aspects of society. 
All of these issues face us in our school buildings in Lincoln. 

If we do nothing, we still must deal with worn out buildings, we 
must examine the issue concerning insulation for energy 
conservation, we must deal with the electrical requirements of 
new technology and we must embrace the new federal statutes 
concerning handicapped accessibility. All of these issues must 
be faced, even if we do not make any changes to accommodate 
current educational programs. 

In her article, Dr. van der Bogert talks about the special 
character of Lincoln’s instruction with "hands-on" instruction. 
"Hands-on" instruction is something that has certain special 
implications. For example, if it is decided that there should be 
computers in the normal classroom, space has to be provided 
for the computers. The computer is the type of equipment that 
you don’t pick up and move around in an educational setting, 
simply because it represents too much of a distraction and the 
danger of damage to the equipment is fairly high. This means 
that if you add computers to the classroom there must be 
added space for the computers to be set in a fixed fashion. 

If you have a library-centered school, this means that the 
library must be large enough to hold a substantial number of 
students from different classes as well as new equipment. This 
would make reading CDROM’s and other types of modern 
"books" possible. 

If we want our teachers to give the high level of instruction that 
we believe is appropriate in the primary and middle schools, we 
have to provide sufficient space for the teachers to prepare 
classroom materials. This means that a workroom which is 
turned into an instructional space must be replaced not simply 
ignored. Adequate space for preparation is as essential as 
adequate space for presentation of the prepared material. 
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HARVEST DAYS 


Saturday, October 10 Sunday, Oct. 11 Monday, Oct. 12 
10:00 am-4:00 pm 


FARM CRAFTS 
Spinning Cider Pressing Buttermaking 


MUSIC 
Country Folk 


AND MORE... 
Haynides Produce 


Adults $5.00/M - $7.00/NM 
Children $3.50/M - $4.50/NM 


DRUMLIN FARM 
South Great Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

259-9807 


Country 
| Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Our schools in the center of Lincoln are clustered in three 
units. Each unit is 600 to 800 feet apart. We could do 
elaborate time and motion studies of what is involved in moving 
the students in Hartwell to and from Smith and Brooks. In Dr. 
van der Bogert’s article, the teachers estimate of 45 minutes is 
an adequate approximation. If these students loose 45 minutes 
per day in putting on boots and out-door clothing, this is 45 
minutes eliminated from educational time. We can have the 
best teachers, but if we loose 45 minutes per day of their 
teaching time, we are losing approximately 10% of our 
investment in these fine teachers. 
C. QUESTIONS AND MYTHS THAT HAVE BUILT UP 
AROUND THIS PROJECT 
I would like to deal with the questions first and then with the 
myths. 
Question: The town voted $75,000 for architectural plans at the 
t Town Meeting. What is the status of the plans? 
A presentation is scheduled for October 27 to seek community- 
wide input. The $75,000 is money that has been appropriated 
to pay the professional fees for the architects from the time of 
the 1992 Town Meeting until the presentation of a budget for 
the entire project at a Town Meeting to be held in the spring of 
1993. 
Question: How do we plan to finance this project? 
This project would be bonded by the Town of Lincoln 
municipal bonds. (See below concerning the "myths" of state 
aid.) 
Question: When will the townspeople see the architectural 
plan? 
All the meetings of the Building Committee are, of course, 
open to the public. There will be a presentation to the entire 
Town on October 27. 
Question: About the"pods", explain their future. 
The "pods" are two groups of classrooms and a library 
classroom building part of the Hartwell School which are 
considered to be educationally unsatisfactory for a primary 
school by the State of Massachusetts. Since they are deficient 
for their intended use, any project involving the upgrading and 
2xpansion of the existing Lincoln schools must not include the 
‘pods" as part of that program. There are several different 
dptions that are being explored at the moment including the 
accommodation of LEAP and Magic Garden. 
There are many "myths" that have surrounded this school 
project. I would like to see if it is possible to lay some of these 


ic potion that would cost the Town nothing, there is no 
uch solution. The reason is that our buildings were built in 
, 1954, 1963 and 1971 and have a level of "deferred 
intenance”. This is not unique to Lincoln, it is true of almost 
ry educational facility in the Commonwealth and most 
ucational facilities throughout the country. That means that 
the amount of money necessary annually to maintain a facility 
X dollars, the amount of money that was spent annually is 
aybe 25% of X. This follows the principle "if it ain’t broke 
On’t fix it." 


Unfortunately that is not the way to minimize capital costs for a 
building. As a result we have mechanical systems that are 
approaching or have exceeded their life expectancy. We have 
electrical systems that need to be upgraded. We have septic 
systems that are at the edge of breakdown. We have already 
seen this summer that we have oil tanks which potentially 
represent extensive financial exposure to the Town. 

These are only a few of the areas where doing nothing will still 
require the expenditure of substantial amounts of money. If we 
do nothing, the expenditure could still reach a substantial 
amount, one hundred percent of which would come out of the 
pockets of Lincoln households. When we talk about "deferred 
maintenance" we are only talking about those areas where the 
existing building has failed or will fail. We are not talking 
about changes being made for educational benefits. 

Myth: If we don’t accept State aid, we don’t have to conform to 
the State’s rules. 

That is not true for two reasons. One, the State Building Code 
applies to all "public buildings". This means all buildings in 
which the public gathers, regardless of how they are financed. 
A private school must conform to the State’s Building Code 
standards just as a public school must. 

Secondly, the room sizes required by the State are simply good 
practice. For example, the State recommends for an 
elementary school 900 to 1,000 square feet classrooms. This 
size represents the area that good practice would dictate 
regardless of the source of the funding. 

There is one other point that is extremely important that is the 
American with Disabilities Act (ADA). The ADA past by the 
Federal government is a new program designed to make all 
buildings accessible to the handicapped. This means that an 
individual in a wheelchair must be able to pass through a door 
into a building, into a classroom, into an office and into a toilet 
room. It means that a toilet room must have space for a 
handicapped toilet. It means that someone who is handicapped 
must be able to go from one floor to the next either on a ramp 
designed for handicapped accommodation or on an elevator. 
Unlike other building code issues, the ADA program is a piece 
of civil rights legislation administered by the U.S. Dept. of 
Justice. It is not like a conventional building code. This means 
that the kind of interpretative powers that the local building 
inspector has with the State Building Code, do not exist in the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. Today Lincoln must face the 
fact that the barriers to handicapped access in our schools must 
be corrected, regardless of whether or not we expand or 
remodel the existing buildings. 

"I touch the future; I teach." Many of us moved to Lincoln 
because of the quality of education that was offered by our 
school system. Many of us who live in Lincoln now have 
children who have grown up through the Lincoln School system 
and gone on to a variety of careers. Many of those careers 
were born in our fine educational environment. That does not 
mean, however, that we still do not have a responsibility to the 
children of other Lincoln residents who are now in the school 
system or will come through the school system. The greatest 
resource in our country is an educated work force. The only 
way that we can achieve an educated work force is to provide 
appropriate facilities and teachers for that education. ® 
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50th Anniversary Sale 


New England's Oldest Toy Store 


OF 
CONCORD 4 Walden Street ¢ Concord, Ma ¢ 508-369-2553 


LEGO - 15% OFF Sept. 25th to October 3rd 
BRIO - 15% OFF October 8th to October 17th 
PLAYMOBIL - 15% OFF Oct. 22 to Oct. 31st 


Playmobil Play Day Saturday, October 24th Win $100 off Playmobil 
Saturday, October 31- Store Wide 10% off Every Item 
Free gifts for every child 


A 


OLY EO NEW GARPEN BOOKS 
Bought + > Sob | 
~ GARDEN CONSULTATIONS ~ 


GARDEN Wor 


ROBIN WILKERSON) 
S| OLD WINTER. ST. 


Get Ready for Fall 

Rakes and Leaf Bags 
Start Thinking about 
Goblins and Witches 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D 


polarity therap 
for body, spirit, ming 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy session§ 
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Defining a Quality Education 


by Rebecca Van de Bogert 


Recently I was browsing through a report 
iblished by the American Association of 
shool Administrators when my eyes were drawn 
> the statement "Good infrastructure is truly 
+ the base of a quality education.” The 
scument entitled Schoolhouse in the Red was 
ne result of a study conducted by Honeywell 
orporation which involved a nationwide 
irvey as well as the collection of all known 
ata on the nation's public school facilities; 
acluding documentation regarding school 
nergy use, environmental concerns, and educa- 
ional finances. 

The specific study that caught my eye was 
e done by Maureen Edwards at Georgetown 
niversity. She compared average achievement 
sores with building conditions of the Wash- 

gton, D.C. schools. Working with the actual 
tandardized achievement scores and statisti- 
ally removing other variables, such as the 
udents' socioeconomic status, Edwards found 

direct correlation between achievement 
ores and the condition of facilities. The 
ssults are illustrated in Figure l. 


DICTED ACHIEVEMENT SCORES AND BUILDING CONDITION 


as 
Cc 
EO 
R 
EE 
S 


Excellent 
CONDITION OF FACILITIES 


Edwards concluded, "Good infrastructure is 
uly at the base of a quality education." 

I am sure that this particular study will 
ove to be very useful throughout our coun- 
y.- As the Superintendent of Schools here in 


Lincoln, I should probably be quoting it as 
proof that if we upgrade our facilities, our 
achievement scores will improve. However, I 
confess to an approach to research that could 
be termed healthy skepticism. I have a deep 
respect for educational research, try to keep 
abreast of the latest studies, and feel we are 
entering an era in which we have solid res- 
earch that will enhance our efforts in the 
field of education. 

I think the results of any study, however, 
need to be scrutinized before used to defend 
a practice elsewhere. Given the complexity of 
the educational process, there are always many 
variables to consider and rather than quoting 
a specific study as conclusive evidence my 
approach is to use research to frame my think- 
ing. As I read the results of this study, my 
head was filled with questions about what the 
study meant to us here in Lincoln. 

Can we conclude that because there is a 
direct correlation in Washington, D.C. between 
the condition of facilities and predicted 
student achievement that this will be true in 
Lincoln? 

Are our goals here in Lincoln the same as 
in Washington, D.C.? 

Are achievement scores the way in which we 
want to measure the success of our Lincoln 
schools? 

What specific conditions within a building 
directly correlate to increased achievement? 

If we accept the statement as fact that 
"Good infrastructure is truly at the base of 
a quality education,” then one of our first 
steps in analyzing our building needs is to 
clearly articulate our definition of a quality 
education here in Lincoln. We then need to 
assess any potential that building renovation 
might have on the various components of our 
definition. 
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We are fortunate to have our Vision Sub- 
Committee presently working on just such a 
task. We will be using their work as a yard- 
stick by which each one of our proposed op- 
tions for renovation will be measured. At our 
October meeting for the town each option will 
be analyzed for all citizens in relation to 
our definition of a quality education. 

In a more generic sense, we must ask our- 
selves as we work through the process of 
studying our facilities what specific vari- 
ables associated with the condition of school 
buildings we think affect quality education. 
Many of these have already been defined by the 
School Building Committee and are being used 
as working criteria to judge various options 
presented to the Committee. 

The variables cluster into three cate- 
gories; the way in which building conditions 
affect time on task, the direct way in which 
facilities affect the instructional program, 
and the ways in which building conditions 
affect the quality of instruction. 

TIME ON TASK 

There are innumerable studies cited cur- 
rently to promote the lengthening of the 
school day. They pinpoint increased time on 
task as one of the major factors that has a 
significant impact on the quality of educa- 
tion. One of the difficulties with our cur- 
rent use of facilities is the amount of time 
our students spent passing from building to 
building at Hartwell as well as across campus 
to physical education. One teacher did an 
analysis of the time loss and determined that 
students in the modules lost up to 45 min- 
utes/day during inclement weather getting 
clothed and passing to and from specialists. 
As the Committee develops the various options, 
we are looking closely at how to maximize 
instructional time. 

DIRECT EFFECT ON INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

Our staff is known for their creativity and 
ingenuity. Their ability to solve problems 
creatively have enabled our students to re- 
ceive a quality program in spite of some 
difficult conditions. There are, however, 
certain programmatic needs that are directly 
related to physical space needs that must be 
addressed. 

Library - With 45% of the jobs available 
today in the Information Services and a con- 
sensus among the futurists that this per- 
centage will increase markedly by the year 
2000 the role of the library is ever increas- 
ing in today's schools as well as the focus. 
Libraries need to be equipped with the space 
and appropriate wiring that provides our 
students with the necessary technology to 
learn the skills to search, analyze, and use 
information. In fact, libraries are now 
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called Instructional Media Centers or IMC's 
across the country. We in Lincoln don't have 
the facilities in any of our buildings to 
provide this appropriately for our students, 
and the School Building Committee is consider- 
ing this a high priority. 

Science - Our nation is currently lagging 
behind in the areas of math and science on the 
international level. The Lincoln Public 
Schools took a major step to correct this by 
hiring a Science Specialist to bring the 
latest teaching strategies, materials, and 
curriculum to our system. In one year, she 
has had a significant impact on the develop- 
ment of our curriculum, working with classroom 
teachers, and having direct contact with 
students. Students have lived science through 
chipping at their own fossils, hatching their 
own eggs, and working through the scientific 
process. Currently we have no science lab at 
the elementary level, teaching station, or 
storage facilities for our Science Specialist. 
She must struggle from room to room, and try 
to set up a temporary environment that is 
conducive to the promotion of a true labora- 
tory experience. We are hoping to correct 
this situation in our new plan. 

Technology - We have made great strides in 
the area of technology this year in the sch- 
cols. Our Technology Committee has developed 
a Multi-Year plan for the implementation of a 
comprehensive program which was made available 
at Town Meeting. Due to this clear direction 
and the generous passing of a warrant article 
by the Town, we are beginning the first stage 
of the plan. Unfortunately, we don't have the 
necessary facilities to set up appropriately 
sized computer laboratories or net working 
systems. We will be assessing each option in 
relation to our ability to provide out stu- 
dents with the necessary skills for the 21st 
century. 

Handicapped Accessibility - None of our 
schools on Lincoln Campus are currently acces= 
sible to the handicapped. This is now a legal 
issue that we can no longer avoid. It's also 
a programmatic one that's important to us 
educationally. The Lincoln Public Schools 
have made a commitment to the inclusion of 
Special Needs students. This is apart of our 
educational program for all of our students to 
develop the critical knowledge base and sen~ 
sitivities necessary for a world of accep” 
tance. We need to model providing the neces~ 
sary access to all before we can expect our 
students to understand the intricacies of 
equal access. 

Pre-Kindergarten - All public schools are 
responsible for educating all special needs 
students ages 3 through 21. This year for the 
first time we have begun our own Integrated 


Preschool on campus. This program provides 
Lincoln Preschoolers the opportunity to be 
educated in their own community at a cost 
savings to the town. This early childhood 
initiative is currently being housed with the 
Magic Garden program and we need to provide 
for this programmatically in our facility 
_ plans. 

Substandard Programmatic Spaces - Over the 
last years as our population has increased, we 
have been forced to use spaces in a very 
creative way. This has left us sharing spaces 
which presents a difficult scheduling problen, 
and at times our students and staff must use 
spaces that negatively impact on the quality 
of their educational program. This year six 
special needs teachers were moved into a 
converted teachers' workroom and storage area, 
in order to provide room for an additional 
classroom. A small supply closet was also 
renovated in order to provide instructional 
space for a reading teacher. Both of these 
adjustments result in lack of storage space 
for books and educational supplies and sub- 
standard work space for teachers. In addi- 
tion, the Principal remains in a small office 
that was built for storage in the library. As 
we begin the school year, the Social Worker 
doesn't have a space that is designated as her 
own, and our music teacher continues to use a 
corner of the multipurpose room when it isn't 
being used for lunch. We have used every inch 
of space and still have people working and 
learning in space that restrict and affect 
program delivery. This obviously needs to be 
considered in our study. 

QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

In addition to time on task and program, 
another factor that affects instruction tre- 
mendously is the quality of teaching. fThis 
will be affected by the condition of the 
buildings in major ways. 

Teaching Style - Lincoln has prided itself 
in an experiential approach to learning in 
which students are highly engaged in hands on 
projects and interact in small groups around 
in-depth projects. This particular study of 
teaching which has proved extremely effective 
requires large classroom spaces. Currently 
}some of our classrooms are substandard in size 
and not conducive to this particular kind of 
teaching. This needs to be corrected in the 
plan if we are to maintain the high quality of 
teaching we've come to expect. 

Morale - Teaching is an exceptionally 
\}demanding job which requires our professionals 
to be in top health mentally and physically at 
all times. We make tremendous requests of our 
teachers on a daily basis and I feel in return 
jwe have an obligation to provide them the 
‘support and tools for their profession. To 
expect a great deal, but not to provide the 


tools of the trade is demoralizing. We have 
a high level professionals here in Lincoln who 
in turn have high expectations for their 
students. They need facilities that provide 
proper space, and are equipped with basic 
educational tools such as computers. Our 
teachers deserve facilities that instill pride 
in their work the same as we want them to 
instill pride in our students. 

Teamwork - Our students are headed for a 
world in which they are going to have to be 
very adept at the skills of team work. If we 
are to prepare our students for this concept, 
we need schools and a school system in which 
adults model these skills. Our system is 
moving toward the building of teams and a 
sense of community and has found it to be 
extremely fruitful. The sharing of ideas 
among teachers enhances the experiences for 
our students, generates an excitement among 
the staff about their own growth and learning 
which is contagious. We have found the cur- 
rent physical layout to be an obstacle to the 
development of team and the School Building 
Community is viewing each option in relation 
to its ability to enhance the sense of com- 
munity. 

MAINTAINING A THRUST FOR EXCELLENCE 

Am I going to stand up in front of Town 
Meeting and tell you that our building renova- 
tions will increase our achievement test 
scores. No! But I am confident that a good 
infrastructure is at the base of quality 
education. Simply put - where learning takes 
place, the physical conditions of the work 
place and the tools provided educators and 
students all impact the quality of education. 
I am confident that in October, we will be 
able to assess how each option presented to 
the Town will affect what we want to ac- 
complish here in Lincoln for our students. 

I can also say at this point that the 
renovation project is being carefully under- 
taken such that monies will be spent in an 
accountable fashion with a thorough analysis 
of the affect of time on task, the enhancement 
of instructional program, and the quality of 
instruction. 12) 
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yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Fall Schedule, starting September 14 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


* Beef now available 

* Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
¢ Lamb—orders taken now 


Also, goat cheese, eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road 
Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 
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UALITY 6 
RESHNESS 


DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY! 


Meet Our New Manager Steve Davis 


Lincoin Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 8 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 


Classic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
¢ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
¢ Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
« Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call - (617) 259-8717 


| fall term. 


Volunteered Notes on 'Volunteers' 


by Paul E. Marsh 


Three cheers and congratulations to The 
Lincoln Review for publishing a splendid pair 
of well-written, candid, and illuminating 
pieces on volunteerism! I can't imagine how 
the authors or the publishers could have done 


better. And the timing was perfect. Lincol- 
nites will have the summer to read these 
pieces and to chew them over and, if I'm 


diligent and lucky, these notes of mine will 
appear in The Review in September, just in 
time to call residents to volunteer for the 
I take it from Suze Craig's "View" 


that volunteerism is both alive and robust in 


| 
| 
) 


the Lincoln Public Schools and at Codman Farm. 


Now is the chance for expansion. 


Where I know at first hand that Lincoln 
needs volunteers is on the Selectmen's commit- 
tee to follow up on last fall's Townwide 
conference. The "Selectmen's Notes" make 
abundantly clear how concerned the Board is 
about volunteerism as an element in Lincoln's 
Town government. What the Notes do not reveal 
is the exceedingly limited response the Sel- 
ectmen have had to their original invitation 
to Town Boards and interested citizens to 
volunteer to pursue Lincoln Logs the Future. 


At that June meeting the Notes refer to, four 


Boards were represented. Only one, The Coun- 
cil on Aging, has had any extensive experience 
with volunteerism: It runs--and thrives--on 
volunteers. The School Department, alas, was 
not represented. Especially depressing was 
the absence of teachers, those who run shoul- 
ders with volunteers regularly. And we sorely 
missed candy-stripers from Emerson Hospital. 

It strikes me that it is terribly important 
to the Town that those individuals and groups 
here with such first-hand experience come 
forward and tell the Selectmen's Office just 
how it works to be a staff member working with 
volunteers or to be a volunteer in a very 
professional setting. 

Despite their impressive and illuminating 
analysis of volunteerism, the Selectmen's 
issues and concerns reveal an air of uneasi- 
ness with the idea -- and especially the 
practice -- somewhat at odds with their sup- 
port of the principle. This whiff of caution 
almost certainly derives from the source of 
the paper. 

To ease discussion of this relevant issue, 
let me adopt the convention of the authors of 
the original: Group I - Volunteers serve on 
named, usually traditional, and always in- 
fluential Boards and Committees or in solo 


positions like Treasurer or Town Clerk. Pay, 
if any, is symbolic; one volunteers to serve 
for the glory, honor, or usually, the impor- 
tance of the job to the functioning of the 
Town. Competition for these posts -- except 
School Committee -- is infrequent; occasional- 
ly, volunteers must be pressed into service. 
In many cases, the Board or office has profes- 
sional staff, who, like many such, strive to 
manage their Board. If they succeed, then 
Board volunteers may become hard to find; very 
few persons indeed volunteer to be rubber 
stamps. Group II - Volunteers are akin to 
those who used to be known at Arthur D. Little 
as high-energy particles -- energetic, com- 
petent, and knowledgeable folk who could be 
lured for a while to tackle an interesting, 
challenging, or intractable problem and either 
learn all about it or figure out how to like 
it =-=- or both. Then they want to turn to 
something else. Group III - Volunteers are 
the engine of any Organization with a capital 
Os They make the Organization run smoothly 
and routinely -- and they know it. Answering 
the office telephone or stuffing envelopes or 
checking voters beats watching TV all day, 
offers a change of scene, often provides 
company, and above all else gives a chance to 
be really useful -- indeed, indispensable -- 
with a minimum of exertion. 

Anyway, one can confidently assume that 
this Discussion Paper is the product of the 
Selectmen's Office -- a collection of three 
Group I volunteers and three professional 
staff. The volunteers -- like all others -- 
are part-time and temporary. That means that 
much of the actual business of dealing with 
volunteers in Group I, Group II, and Group II 
will fall on the shoulders of the professional 
staff. That is a sobering and daunting pros- 
pect -- and is only part of it. 

Mrs. McHugh dreamed up last year's Townwide 
conference and she chairs this follow-up 
committee. What she has done, in effect, is 
to invite Lincolnites as Group II volunteers 
to join an Ad Hoc Committee to examine and 
answer questions about a fundamental aspect of 
government -- and life -- in Lincoln. If 
citizens ignore her invitation, it signals to 


the Selectmen's Office and everyone else that 
Lincoln residents view their local government 
as either a rubber stamp or an enterprise not 
worth bothering about. There are a number of 
people both in and out of Town government 
today who feel this way already. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


- 


DARBY & BOZZA 


“wood carving custom furniture cabinets 


WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 
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On the other hand, the Selectmen's Office | 
can be reassured that volunteers are not 
hazardous to the Town's health, that they can, 
in fact in any Group, prove to be a great 
tonic. They are likely to view the function- 
ing of Lincoln's government from new, inter-| 
esting, and even relevant perspectives. They 
can be expected to have, in combination, a 
much broader perspective -- and often much 
more experience -- than any staff -- however 
professional (and who are, after all, paid to 
be parochial). Indeed, it is this very diver- 
sity and depth which makes volunteers so 
valuable to the schools as adjuncts to the 
teaching staff, expanders and energizers of 
the educational process, and as Group I volun- 
teers on the School Committee, as conduits to 
the interests, values, and quirks of Lincoln's 
population. 

Raising the issue of volunteers in general 
government as the Selectmen's Office has done 
is, then, inviting a learning experience. 
Widening participation from that Office in 
Mrs. McHugh's discussion meetings would be a 
healthy expansion of the student body, but if 
the teachers -- us volunteers with every level 


of experience and interest -- don't show up as 
well, the lesson learnt is powerful -- and all 
negative. 


The invitation to all reads "Handle with 
care -- but, for Lincoln's sake, handle!” See 
you there at the next meeting. R 


Dragon Books 


391 Boston Post Rd., Weston 
Nanny Decaneas and Patience Sandrof 


647-0049 


ARTISTS and AUTHORS 


Francesca Bini Bichisecchi 
Lexington Printmaker 
September-November 


Jana Dillon, Massachusetts Author of 
"Jeb Scarecrow's Pumpkin Patch" 
Oct. 23, 3-5 p.m. 


Tony Decaneas, Weston Photographer 
December-February 


Coming Soon: 
Carol Burnes, Weston Poet 


FAMILY HISTORY 
IS IMPORTANT 


Preserve the 
stories of a 


7 we oe lifetime. 
Heritage House, 
Publishers 
specializes in the 
publication of 


HERITAGE letters, diaries, 
H’°O U S°*E recipes, 


hotographs or 
PLUBLASHER SO fee ot. 
POST OFFICE BOX 135 aye 
LINCOLN CENTER, MA 01773 private printing 
617-259-8771 for your family. 


OLOLOOOOOO OOO Iba 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Call or write soon to reserve your place in our 1993 
production schedule. Mary Ann Hales, Publisher 


TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


British Airways "Scenes of London and Paris" 


Six nights in Europe's two most famous cities ... 


Enjoy three nights in London and three nights in Paris for only $ 959.00 
Includes R/T Air Fare from Boston, Transfers, Deluxe Accommodations in Both Cities; 
Breakfast, Tax & Service, and Airfare between London and Paris ! 


OR 


Stay in London and enjoy six nights of fabulous theatre -- 
and/or the famous HARROD'S January Sale -- 
Rates begin at $ 629.00 per person ! 


Lincoln Travel Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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“Something “Special 


for LUNCHTIME | 


tnsulated lunch tags 
With reusolole freezer PoCces 
COLOR FuL , PEACT CAL 
and SAVES TREES | zat 
N FDIC/DIFM 
“Something “Special C= Sener 
SE Rien GL ISMEB EN SOT AgOn 


LINCOLN ROAD . LINCOLN. MA 
(Gap seeesne 


Il Capriccio 


To Revit Gave wate Ue tie 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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ird Population Changes 


In the 1940’s Lincoln was a rural community. 
om narrow, tree-lined roads you looked across farm 
Ids to patches of woodland and occasional glimpses 
water. The population was scarcely two thousand. 
is environment welcomed throngs of birds each 
ing, to sing from orchards, meadows, woodlands and 
tlands or from neighborhood gardens and yards. 
jany migrants continued northward, but others stayed 
|nest, joining Chickadees, Jays and such. There were 
Jadrupeds, too, including deer and foxes in this living 
orld. 


The end of World War II brought changes, as 
op ships poured thousands of veterans, most of 
om longed for a settled home life, into a region 
ort of housing. There were scientists, too, deep in 
istic research based at Hanscom Field. 

Among veterans and scientists, those who valued 
poiled beauty were especially drawn to Lincoln. 
je town grew steadily, but both newcomers and old- 
‘ners cared about the environment and helped pre- 
ve it. Our birds were lucky here. 
| Migrants returning south were not so fortunate. 
/ogressive deforestation devastated crucial winter 
“ditats in parts of Central America and South Amer- 
», and even our Gulf Coast states were widely 
isoned apparently, in fear of fire ants. Lincoln, too, 
a few years, was subjected to biocides in the name 
“mosquito control. 
| Here are examples of population changes. 
Red-shouldered Hawks used to be messengers 
‘spring. In late February, as you returned to the 
“use with an arm-load of firewood, a call overhead 
‘uld lift your eyes to a welcome form floating in the 
e. During the DDT years, "Red-shoulders" vanished 
'm our skies. But they are making a comeback now. 

Woodcocks have surely lost territories here, but 
ink their decrease has chiefly been on wintering 
‘bunds in the Gulf states. On warm summer moonlit 
hts in the forties I could sometimes, while in bed, 
‘ar three or even four singing in different directions. 
)wadays it is not easy to hear their eerie flight song 


Killdeer have held their ground better. They 
‘) adaptable, using salt or fresh wet spots and short 
ss areas. They come early (March) and are off 
ir nests before the haying season gets fully under 


The Woodpecker tribe seems relatively undis- 
d. , 

Flycatchers are definitely sensitive to insecti- 

About 1950 I guessed that Least Flycatchers 
ald be heard, during the nesting season, about one 
half-mile all over Lincoln. This estimate was no 
bt excessive. But as a baseline for the current 
city of "Chebecs,” it shows a drastic change — for 
| worse. 


by David L. Garrison 


Phoebes seem different. They are holding their 
own, perhaps because they winter further north. 

Kingbirds used to nest at the top of an apple 
tree by our back door. A hurricane blew the tree over 
at half-mast. Since losing that dynasty, we have won 
no replacement. Instead, Red-winged Blackbirds have 
taken over responsibility for chasing Hawks out of the 
neighborhood. I see few Kingbirds these summers 
around Lincoln, but there are lots of them still on 
Plum Island (Newburyport). Conclusion: hope re- 
mains. 

After haying, in earlier times, about one hun- 
dred Swallows (Barn and Tree) would gather to swoop 
low over the stubble, where insects had suddenly lost 
their cover. Nowadays you might see ten or twenty. 
Scores of young, shoulder-to-shoulder on telephone 
wires, were a great sight in August before they ad- 
journed east to the coast and finally south. 

Bluebirds nest in Lincoln every spring now. 
They are making a comeback from the "zero" years, but 
an exact number is hard to discover. Fortunate 
proprietors of nesting boxes may tell discreet friends, 
but they wisely refrain from broadcasting the news. 

In several areas Wood Thrushes pour forth their 
summer songs, rich, unhurried phrases with tranquil 
pauses between. In the cool of a quiet evening it can 
seem a benediction. Through many years their num- 
bers have fluctuated up and down, whether related to 
wintering conditions (from Mexico to Panama) I do not 
know. They are a treasure to cherish. 

Robins, the very definition of spring, arrive in 
March and spread across green open lands in April. 
The upper, roadside corner of Warren Flint’s meadow 
used to host one hundred or so each April. I have 
been happy lately to count twenty-five. But they are 
with us, and had a good spring flight. 

Several years ago a winter warming trend 
(abetted by generosity of feeding stations) coincided 
with an expansion northward of southern species, such 
as Cardinals, Mockingbirds, Tufted Titmice, Carolina 
Wrens. 

Brown Thrashers have dropped out of the 
picture here, about in proportion to the influx of 
Mockingbirds. Between these cousins, the "Mocker" 
seems more aggressive. But I wonder whether the 
Thrasher’s southern wintering is ironically more danger- 
ous than the cold and snow facing Mockingbirds here. 

For winter, Warblers mostly seek tropical 
warmth, in the West Indies, Central America, or South 
America. They run a gauntlet of perils, during migra- 
tion and in many cases on arrival in devastated habi- 
tats. Anyhow, Warbler numbers are greatly decreased 
from earlier decades. It is sad to lose any of these 
winged jewels. 

Scarlet Tanagers always used to have a peak day 
in the mid-May migration, when you could find males 
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UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


‘et ER 


D&S CONTRACTING | 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations = Equipment Rental 


> Aa 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
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m» FLORENTINE. 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. a 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
° Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


and females, a dozen or two. Not recently. ' 
tropics, where they winter (among colorful cousins), a 
not so supportive as formerly. 

Bobolinks returning from southern Argentir 
still arrive punctually on Old Lexington Road in tH 
morning of May 11th (plus or minus a day or twa 
Miraculous! They all sing at once in a couple of stre 
trees, a not very musical chorus but so exultant that’ 
lifts your spirit. After a while they drop into the fie 
to feed, and then disband to nest in-some less-diligent 
farmed meadow. Their numbers are not decreasii 
excessively. 

Fox Sparrows arrive about March 25 a 
continue north soon afterward (unless winter bloc] 
their journey). Fall migration is more leisurely and 
larger numbers, or at least it used to be. Dilige; 
search has produced very poor results in recent yea 
I do not know why. 

Meadowlarks have dropped sadly out of th 
picture. They are not "everywhere" as in the old day 
Since they are ground feeders, wintering in the sou 
they may get harmful pesticides with their food. B’ 
that is not the whole story. On Cape Cod they usé¢ 
to resort to winter salt marshes (and were known | 
marsh quail) but that unpoisoned population amoun) 
to little now. Bird populations have some natural uy 
and downs. I hope the Meadowlark bounces bai) 
again; we need its sweet, plaintive song alongside th. 
Bobolink’s irrepressible jubilation. 


Se) : 
‘ vm 


Selectmen Notes 


School Building Committee 

e@ The Selectmen discussed this Committee's future 
leadership. 

@ The Selectmen discussed the appointment of a chair 
and the process and the interaction among the Boards. 


Bemis Hall 


| 


@ The Board voted to allow McClean Hospital to have 
a graduation ceremony for interns here but no 
dancing allowed in order to preserve the floor. 

e@ The Board granted a request for a children's birth- 
day party providing they danced in bare feet or 
sneakers. 


Traffic and Roads 

@ The Selectmen discussed the execution of the land 
swap with Minute Man National Park in order to pave 
the transfer station access road. 

e The Board was updated on the drainage problem on 
Old Lexington Road. 

@ A horseback rider informed the Selectmen's Office 
that the wooden bridge over the railroad tracks 
was in need of repair. 

@ The Board discussed a letter from Thomas Adams 
re: speeding at Henderson Curve on Concord Road. 

@ The Board decided against the removal of a 
streetlight after discussion with Boston Edison. 


Recycling 


@ The Selectmen discussed the upcoming waiver of the 
guaranteed annual tonnage at NESWC. Also glass 
recycling was discussed. Newspapers are the top 
recycled item. Glass recycling quality control is 
needed. : 

e@ The Recycling Committee's representative to NESWC 
Henry Rugo is planning to resign. 


Odds and Ends 
3 e@ The Board met with the Baseball Committee to discuss 


site studies. 
@ The Board was updated on the noise testing at Mass- 


| 
W 
|! port - where and how long it is being done. 


@ The Board accepted the establishment of the Alfred A. 
Callahan Memorial Fund established to honor an 


PLEASE CALL FOR A FREE CONSULTATION 


DR. MITCHEL FRIEDMAN 


Chiropractor 


4600 Sudbury Rd. 532 Great Rd. 
‘Concord, MA 01742 Acton, MA 01720 
Telephone: (508) 369-7452 Telephone: (508) 263-0110 
M, W, 9-42, 2-6 F 2-6 T, Th, 9-42, 2-6 F 9-42 


Selectmen: Robert DeNormandie (term started in May) 
Katherine S. McHugh (Chairman) 
Harriet S. Todd 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 

the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


industrial arts teacher. 

e The Board discussed with a trustee of the Battle 
Road Farm Condominium Owners Association the noise 
level, littering, and traffic congestion at an Air 
Fare. The Board agreed to write a letter re: 
these concerns. 

@ The Board, approved with misgivings the Town Clerk's 
request to re-precinct Lincoln as a result of re- 
districting recently established. 

e The Board discussed a request of a second attorney 
under the Public Records Access Act to receive 
information about the Town. 

@ The Board was pleased to learn from the Lincoln 
Center Post Office committee that the Center Post 
Office would remain open with reduced window hours. 

e The Board discussed a request from Joseph Cotoni for 
a used car dealer's license. 

@ The Board met with the Matadepera Committee to dis- 
cuss the sister city relationship. 

e The Board approved a request for a baby shower in the 
Donaldson Room. 

@ Frank Emmons requested permission for a helicopter 
to land at Town Offices so he could take pictures of 
water areas in Town. 

@ The Board discussed a complaint from Mr. and Mrs. 
Kevin McHale re: non-receipt of mail from Lincoln 
Post Office. 

e The Board was informed that Chief Arena is planning 
a search-rescue drill in September. 


(This material has been gathered by Betty Smith 
and covers the meetings from May 11 through 
August 10, 1992.) 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
(Include postal route or P.O.Box if applicable.) 
Name 


Address 


City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC 
P.O. Box 245. 

Lincoln Center 

Mass. 01773 


DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


MOBIL | 


Charter Buses Rubbish Removal Resident 


Lincoin, Mass Gii7a 
LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


™ 


0 

does it better 

when it comes to 
full-service 


39 GREEN STREET | 
AT INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 117 AND 128 | 


g. 
BayBank: 


891 - 1945 


Member FDIC 
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Rhododendrons abounds on the grounds of this imposing 
Georgian residence approached by a sweeping circular drive 
to its private 11 acre setting with mountain views. Inside 
are the joys of the 1920's; beautiful moldings, mantels and 
paneling that reflect quality and fine taste. There is a 
formal living room and dining room, library and solarium. 
A new kitchen with adjacent butler and maid's pantry - done 
to perfection! The upstairs has four bedrooms and 3 full 
baths, plus a Japanese bath with sauna. There is a new 
gymnasium and 36x20 indoor pool with extensive brick terrace. 


This lovely home recaptures the grand lifesytle of 
another era, yet has been marvelously adapted for the 1990"s.. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Beeps Clark Sandy Joannopoulos Steve Nigzus 
Maida Gary Ginny Niles 


146a Lincoln Road 46 See 249 Ayer Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 eo Harvard,MA 01451 
617 259 9133 HOLDINGS, INC. 508 772 4209 
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ene»: 
perennial 
favorite 


Our Paperwhite Narcissus Gift Set 
now comes with a new 
generously-sized blue & white 
porcelain bowl. 

Say “‘thank you”’ or simply “I’m 
thinking of you”’ with our own set of 
select bulbs, bowl, and growing soil 
all tucked in an attractive gift box. 


Only $14.95 


Add $3.50 each set for shipping 
anywhere in the continental USA. 
Mass. sales tax 5%. 


Our new, beautifully-detailed 


bowl is also available 
separately. 


we 
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WELLESLEY, 84 Central St., 617-237-1210 
Mon-Fni 9:30-5:30, Sat 9:30-5, Sun 1-5 


Cooleys 
Marco 


A 


¢ 


¢ Yi 
eT 
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Corporate or executive gifts, 
call Carol Bruce 


617-237-6128 


Polo 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


CONCORD, 9 Walden St., 508-369-3692 
Mon-Sat 9-5, Thurs. ‘til 8, Sun 12-4 


1-800-696-GIFT 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEY'S CHARGE 
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Dear Readers, 


Help our Business Manager. Renew your subscription for 1993 by sending $9.00 
to The Lincoln Review, Box 245, Lincoln Center. Subscriptions (99%) expire 
December 31. Our endeavor is to renew all subscriptions at the same time. 
Lincoln readers received a salmon post card two weeks ago as a reminder notice. 
We suggest that you also send a gift subscription to a neighbor or a friend. 


The Council on Aging has initiated the LINC this fall, an opportunity for a 
Lincoln resident to volunteer to drive a senior citizen to a doctor's appointment 
or on a errand. Approximately 40 people have already volunteered to drive one 
morning a month. This is truly a link as people have an opportunity to give and 
to receive. To find out more, turn to page 17. 


From time to time an article appears which is about a business in the community. 
These businesses are unique in some special way in the minds of the editors. 
In this issue I write about The Toy Shop in Concord which is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary and thriving despite the economic times. Also we have an 
article talking about Lexia whose offices are on Lewis Street. Their software 
has been designed to help people with reading difficulties and is used in some 
of the grades in Lincoln and at Carroll School. 


May the Holiday Season bring you joy and happiness. 


Nh sores 
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In 1845, Thoreau Showed His Concord 
Neighbors The Value Of Independent Living. 
We're Doing The Same. 


Retire in comfort at Newbury Court, where you’ll not only enjoy an active, 
independent lifestyle, but also have access to some of the finest health care 
services in New England. Located on 34 magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River, Newbury Court is across from the Concord Country Club, and | 
just a short distance from Walden Pond and the sights of historic Concord. | 

Visit the Newbury Court Information Center today and discover why most of 
our 75 suites have already been reserved. Call (508) 369-5155 for more information. 

Or, to receive our four color brochure, please fill out the coupon below 
and mail back to Newbury Court. 


NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508° 369 © 5155 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(_) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


eee ee ee ee 


() Call me between a.m. and____ p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 

NAME _ ~ 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN = STATE ee AIP CODE 

TELEPHONE (__) 
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: Newbury Court 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 


New England Deaconess | 


Association 
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Jrumlin Farm Food Project 


inks Diversity, Education and the Land 
n Response to Food Shortage 


by Jane Moss 


its first year of funding, the Drumlin Farm Food Project 
ested twenty-five thousand pounds of food to contribute 
oston area shelters and to sell at farmers’ markets in low- 
yme neighborhoods. As if raising twenty-five thousand 
nds of food were not enough, program director Ward 
ney hoped to teach farming, business and leadership skills 
ulturally diverse teenagers so they, in turn, could respond 
he hungry and to the problem of food shortage. Forty 
and suburban young people and a dozen staff spent 
r daylight hours this summer working in the 
sachusetts Audubon fields in Lincoln and in markets and 
ters in Boston. 

‘The diversity of kids worked out much better than I 
ipated,” observed Cheney, at the end of the summer. “It 
ed like they naturally fell into working with each other, at 
on the surface.” 

a drizzly day in July, staff member Marita O’ Neill and I 
d students in a writing workshop to tell stories about 
t they learned: 

learned everyone’s different,” wrote a student from the 
bs. “I now know some city people. I also learned some 
le really do care about other people’s feelings. I learned 
to plant and weed and I also learned that I am good at 
it I do.” 

}learned how to weed, thin, how to enjoy other people’s 
pany, how to appreciate what I have,” wrote a student 
the city. 

uth End resident Hector Ramos began his story, “One 
I came into a town named Lincoln. It was really strange. 
nice and quiet. People were respectful.” 


ight 1992 Jane Moss Kristen Peterson and José Canuto 


ographs copyright 1992 Roger Gordy mark off the largest zucchini to save. 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


HOLIDAY CHEER 


Have you heard that "nobody buys real estate during the holidays"? 
Don’t believe it-- people even buy real estate on the holidays! Here at 
Group/West we’ve had a real burst of activity from Columbus Day 
moving on towards Christmas. We have some wonderful new listings, 
but we’ve sold so many other listings that even the Boston Globe 
wrote about a "shortage of inventory" in certain price ranges. Anytime 
buyers are looking to buy is a good time to sell; and they’re looking! 


Have you heard that "holidays have a way of creeping up on you"? 
Believe that-- the Spring real estate market begins on Valentine’s Day! 
Even those who think they’ll wait need to plan their sale now. So call 
us for advice: February 14th will be here before we know it! We hope 
you all enjoy the holidays, such a "home and hearth" time of year. 


LINCOLN - English Country colonial 


to be built by David Kane on knoll 
amidst 2.88 priv acres in a prestige 
location. Great spaces with superb, 
sophisticated finishes! $849,000. 


LINCOLN - Large contemp & a guest 
house on 7+ acres of magnificent 
land, complete with fishing pond, 
expansive lawn & garden. Fab for 
families and/or entertaining! $575,000. 


LINCOLN - Country house with the 
ambiance of yesteryear plus great 1990 
features: lots of light, ultimate kitchen 
and baths, adult & kids family rooms 
& more! Views over fields. $829,000. 


LINCOLN - Charming exterior and a 
private site equals great potential in 
this country colonial’s 10+ rooms! 
Features inc. Master bdrm with porch 
over sunroom, garage/barn. $475,000 


The Professional Choice 


LINCOLN - Out of sight! This chic 
contemporary is 1/10th mile off a 
country road on 4 uniquely attractive 
acres of fields, stone walls & kettle 
holes! Indoor lap pool/spa. $775,000. 


LINCOLN - Cherished family home 
in great condition! Features an eat-in 
kitchen with a large screened porch & 
lovely private patio off of it. On a cul- 
de-sac. Three-car garage. $275,000. 


OUP, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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In the Field 


Early in July, I joined a crew for a morning in one of the 
mlin Farm fields. Alfred, a Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
igh School junior, showed me how to pull the weeds to the 
€, away from the tender young bean plants. Jeffrey, an 
hth grader at the Peabody School in Cambridge, leaned 
mfortably against the handle of his cultivator and chattered 
/1 to me about the beetle that had crawled up his pant leg 
day. 
“Hey, man, you’re laying off!” The call from crew leader 
iq Nazy’at, who lives in South Boston, set Jeff into 
tematic motion, and his sneakers left a pattern of sideways 
ints in the cleared dirt between the bean rows. As we 
tked along on our knees, Malcolm, an intern from 
bridge, explained how learning about farming, land use 
marketing and working in the fields with younger people 
into the school leadership work-study program he’s 
) rently enrolled in at Northeastern. Already he was seeing 
)mself as a model for the younger people he knew. 
| Fund raising and curriculum planning for the Food Project 
begun in November, 1991, by consultants from the 
tvard School of Education, Teen Empowerment of 
ston, program staff and Cheney. In March they interviewed 
/er two hundred young people for the forty-hour, fifty dollar 
)\week July and August jobs. Leadership training for the 
))teen crew leaders and interns began in April. Food Project 
‘iff and Teen Empowerment used team building strategies 
j/teach about hunger, diversity, sustainable agriculture, the 
‘vironment, leadership and small business skills. Sudbury 
ihident Veronique Latimer particularly appreciated her CPR, 
) st Aid and general safety training. 
| Through July and August four crews, each lead by a 
»)dent from the city and a student from the suburbs, worked 
‘ee acres of Lincoln fields for four days a week. One day a 
‘ek the crews traveled to Boston to work in shelters -- 
‘sie’s Place, New England Shelter for Homeless Veterans, 
‘ley House, Our Daily Bread, and Project Hope. As the 
‘mer wore on they brought their produce: tomatoes, green 
“ans, okra, summer and winter squash, collards, Swiss 
“ard, beets, cucumbers, eggplant, green peppers, cabbage, 
11 flowers. By summer’s end, the Project also brought food 
‘jthe Women’s Lunch Place, Bristol Lodge, the Acton 
‘mmunity Center, St. Francis House, Pine Street Inn, 
‘ynard Community Supper, and the Stowe Food Pantry. 


‘ 
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In the Shelters 


Diversity and mutual appreciation carried into the shelters, 
where students discovered first-hand the nature of the 
human contact necessary for social change. 

“At the shelter, called Rosie’s Place,” wrote Kara Burge 
from Boston, “there were a lot of homeless women that were 
very Sweet, and some were bitter. I tried my hardest to please 
the ladies there because if I was in that position, I would want 
somebody to help me, too.” 

Alfred Kemp from Cambridge worked with his crew at 


Project Hope: “Before I came I thought homeless people 
were plain and unexciting. When I went to the shelter | 
learned that the people were like the average person who does 
have feelings and I can talk to them.” 

Barriers of misunderstanding broke down as well for 
Lindsey Cotter from Maynard: I always had this picture of 
homeless people as bums, but they really aren’t. They’re 
everyone.” 

Kirsten Petersen, from Acton, remembered her first time at 
Haley House, when she was “kind of scared to work in a 
soup kitchen...Even though it was hard work and my hands 
were all wrinkly, it turned out to be a good experience because 
I was doing something to make the needy happy.” 

Jacky Gomez from Cambridge reflected, “The work that 
we do helps other people and helps ourselves.” 


In the Shelters, 


Erika Harper prepares Food Project carrots for a Rosie’s 
Place luncheon. 


e Field, Virgil Aquino, Elizabeth Hui 
@ their crew pick off potato bettles. 
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CHSRISTMAS 
£9972 


Period Rooms and Galleries 
Decorated in the Spirit of Christmas 


December 5 - January 3 


Benefit for the Concord Museum's 
School and Public Programs 


Special Events: 
Guided Tours, A Museum Cafe, 
Specially Stocked Museum Shop, 
Candlelight Evenings, Horse & Carriage Rides 


Step back in time and 
share with us the spirit of 
An Olde Concord Christmas 


The Concord Museum 
200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 

(508) 369-9609 


Advertisement paid for by a friend 
of the Concord Museum 


SL | 
2 (ANY APY AAD SYAANE SD 
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When students from one crew were given the task of 
weeding and cleaning the yard of a city housing project, they 
became impatient, not only because one of their tasks was 
weeding, which they had been doing for several weeks 
already at the Farm, but more because they were not able to 
work with any of the people who lived in the project. Albert 
recalled a visit with another crew to the Shelter for Homeless 
Viet Nam Vets. “When we came in, there was Victor, Sitting 
and having a cup of coffee and chatting with one of the vets. 
His crew plays poo! with the vets, serves them a meal, gets to 
talk to them.” 

In the twenties, Dorothy Day believed no matter the size of 
the task, if one person began the work others would join in. 
Behind Day’s Catholic Worker Society and Jane Addams’ 
Hull House rested the belief that the greatest hope for an 
individual’s recovery lies in his own participation, not in what 
is done for him. Like these social innovators, Food Project 
students discovered that personal relationship makes the real 

‘difference in social progress. 


In the Market 


If farming teaches something about working with the 
weather, students this summer learned New England’s 
weather grants few favors, no matter how ambitious the 
project or how global the goals. Yet rain or shine, students 
logged in their hours. Marita recalled one drizzly market day: 

“Tt was a wild rush. When I pulled into the Central Square 
Farmers’ Market in the heart of Cambridge with our van 
filled to the brim with vegetables, tables and chairs for the 
market, all the crew members were waiting for me. People 
were already lining up to see what we had to sell. Despite the 
hard drizzling rain that came down, the crew members clicked 
into action, unloading boxes and setting up tables as if they 
had been doing this for years instead of for the first time. 

‘Quick Marita, this lady wants to know how much our string 
beans are.’ Andrew tapped me on the shoulder. ‘Andrew, 
you and Felix take this sheet of paper, go find out how much 
people are asking for a bag of string beans, for carrots, 
‘peppers, Swiss chard and tomatoes. Remember? We talked 
about this before we left the farm. Then tell Maria to put the 
‘prices on our sign.’ They were gone before I finished my 
sentence. 

“By the time we had our tables and vegetables ready to sell, 
‘Our cardboard signs had already started to curl from the rain. 
The carefully drawn colors and letters from our vegetable 
‘signs were already starting to run together and blur into a bog 
‘of black along the table. Barbara, my co-worker who had 

come with me to help with the market, turned to me, the 
‘bangs of her blonde hair dripping as she talked. ‘There’s no 
‘way we’re going to get these guys to stay out here in the rain.’ 
Just then, Jeffrey, who was in charge of bagging and 
‘selling,came over to us. ‘Hey, that lady speaks my language. | 
just sold her some beans!’ He returned to his task. ‘Jeffrey,’ I 
yelled to him over the boxes, ‘what language do you speak?’ 
‘Creole,’ he answered. “My mom is from Haiti.” He was 
now busy with a new customer. 
“A little while later, Andrew, now with the hood of his wet 
jacket over his head, was negotiating the amount of string 
‘beans with a small Indian woman who spoke no English. 
) There, they’re freshly picked. Picked today,’ he smiled and 
inted in the bag. He spent the rest of the afternoon carefully 
arding and selling the string beans, no matter how hard the 
in poured. 


“Maria, who was in charge of the flowers, was talking with 
the farmer who sells flowers four stall down from ours. 
‘Next time you should bring some white paper to wrap these 
in. I use regular freezer paper.’ When he left, Maria filled me 
in on the tips that we needed to remember: ‘And we’ll have to 
get some paper and some rubber bands for next time.’ Tom 
asked me as he loaded more zucchini into the box on the 
selling table, ‘Do we get to do this again?’ ‘Yeah, I want to 
come next week,’ Andre said. 

“At 5:30, Barbara and I loaded up the van with what was 
left of the vegetables and now-soggy cardboard banana boxes. 
‘Did you believe this?’ She dumped some water into the 
parking lot. “They stayed out here in the rain, soaking wet. 
These kids really surprise me sometimes.’” 


x 


In the Market, 

Veronique Latimer, Anna Hernandoz, Jeffrey Exilus and 
Andrew Corneluis sell vegetables at the Central Square 
Farmers’ Market. 


The Land 


“There’s something nice about a pace that’s not forced but 
set by the natural world. The danger of our program is that it’s 
all so controlled that you can’t settle into that rhythm of 
labor.” As Cheney mused about the first year of the project, I 
recalled a moment during one of the mornings I spent in the 
field: 


Project Director Ward Cheney leads an on-site discussion 
about land stewardship. 
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“Look what I found!” With his hand out, a young man 
approached the group. Slim, soft spoken, easy with himself, 
Greg Gale is a second year student at Harvard Divinity 
School. “What do you think it is?” We gathered round to look 
at the roughly hewn, triangular piece of stone. Jeffrey 
ventured a guess. “The Indians put a rope around it and twirl 
in around their heads to send messages to each other, like a 
telephone.” “It’s an arrowhead,” offered Jade. As we passed 
the arrowhead from hand to hand, we talked about the tribes 
that inhabited Massachusetts, how they farmed, how they 
used all parts of the animals they killed. Greg suggested the 
arrowhead might have been discarded by an arrowhead maker 
who felt it wasn’t good enough to finish. We made more 
conjectures about the rough lines on its surfaces. It was the 
only time that morning we weren’t all working. 


The Vision 


In November, with tools and fields cleaned and put to bed, 
Food Project staff continue to raise funds and design 
curriculum. Staff member Pat Gray is seeking ways to 
integrate their goals with those of educational, environmental 
and social groups in Lincoln. The staff has only just begun to 
utilize the skills of area artists, photographers, musicians and 
writers who hope to contribute to this ongoing vision. 

“It’s hard to know if we’re having a lasting impact,” 
wonders Cheney. “We can set things up so people can 
appreciate it, but when kids go back to their home life, 
whether in Concord or Roxbury, how much will stick with 
them? In The Land Ethic , Aldo Leopold says, “We can be 
ethical only in relation to something we can see, feel, 
understand, love, or otherwise have faith in.” Like a 
relationship, only with love can we make really lasting 
changes. Where do the two intersect? This is one of the things 
we’ re trying to get across.” 

Cheney’s concern reminds me of Marita’s impassioned 
words one day in August as we sat in the sun on the steps 
outside the Nature Center. 

“Imagine that it could happen, that you could have a picture. 
Isn't this the picture we want, of people, black, Jamaican, 
Hispanic, Native American, Irish, French, Cape Verdian, 
Creole, Haitian, Chilean, Chinese, Colombian, working 
together out in the field, laughing, singing, working the way 
to economic development and social change, rather than 
violence in the streets and the police beating Rodney King? 
Isn’t that it, really?” 

Leaving the project with skills they didn’t have at the 
beginning of the summer, forty students are better equipped 
to find an income, to contribute to a healthy economy. They 
have learned how to learn from each other, how to work with 
people who are different from them. They have discovered 
how they can contribute to society and how they can change 
it. 

“We were working in the field,” wrote Monique Callahan, 
from Medford, “Work started to become boring and tedious 
since weeding seemed to be the only task we had been faced 
with. So, the wheel barrel became the bass and we all joined 
in arap version of Swing Low. Pat desperately tried to get us 
to work while we danced; eventually she joined in. Our 
dancing seemed to call the rain and it fell on our heads. 
Laughing at one another, Claudette and I were happy to find 
shelter in the tent, now bedded with hay.” 

The Drumlin Farm Food Project is education at its best. It’s 
multi-cultural, it’s cross-generational. It’s hard work, it’s fun. 
And if you are lucky enough to spend some time with these 
energetic young people, it’s something you won’t forget. 
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The Vision, 
José Canuto, Stacy Miller, Pat Kao, Jacky Gomez and Gri 
Garmen take a photo break from a team building game. 
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Russia Revisited 


y Elizabeth Donaldson 


Last June I went on my seventh trip to Russia 
ith the Sharing A New Song chorus. Of course many 
the differences between 1986 and 1992 are well 
own to us now, as we read our newspapers. But the 
ths recently revealed to the Russian people of the 
venty years of Communist ideology are still incompre- 
nsible and disturbing to them. I can understand why 
ey wish for the stability of the old system of guaran- 
ed jobs and services, but change is the order now, 
d at a bewildering pace. 

Take street crime. Until two years ago it was 
rfectly safe to walk the streets at any time of day or 
t. It was unlawful to sell trinkets on the street, 
d Soviet citizens were forbidden entry to hotels. 
w swarms of vendors surround tourists. Many of 
se youths are adept at purse snatching and pocket 
king (we had two such incidents), and there is no 
h thing as a policeman to help catch the thieves. Is 
is private enterprise? 

Beggars too. Previously hidden ("there is no 
verty in the Soviet Union") now a pitiful array of 
ndicapped and elderly line the approaches to many 
rches. The agencies of care are still functioning but 
re is a suspicion that many of these people are put 
to begging by their families to augmeni the family 
ome, understandable considering the economy. 

Prices of consumer goods have quintupled, but 
aries have risen only half that much at best. Friends 
orted that they had not been paid for two months. 
hers cited reduction in working hours. Layoffs are 
valent especially among unskilled labor, as efficiency 
omes important. Currency is so devalued that coins 
2 almost worthless and therefore not used. Money 
hanges on the street are more or less accepted 
cause banks are short of currency. I witnessed such 
exchange in the back of our bus: ten one-hundred- 
ilar bills were silently exchanged for what seemed 
a bag full of ruble notes because the black marke- 
br gave a better exchange rate than the bank. This 
t for the first time we never entered a government 
venir shop because we could buy the same items on 
street for less money. (Private enterprise at work!) 
| The question of sharing the wealth is a conun- 

m to many. Why should the factory in the city sell 
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its products abroad for high prices and then not share 
its profits with the city? What agency will keep the 
managers of the factory from pocketing the profits? Of 
course there is confusion and frustration since the 
system of government control is still the only system 
they have, despite the efforts of government to decen- 
tralize. 

Anyone who seems to be more successful than 
others is suspect. Last year Taras was an exchange 
student at Lincoln-Sudbury High School. On his return 
home his parents were afraid to let him go out alone 
for fear that he would be abused by schoolmates 
because he had had a privilege which they had not. A 
friend, Andrei, who is building a two story brick house 
in a village of wooden houses is greatly resented 
because he appears to be rich (actually, his wife knit 
some sweaters which I sold here for sixty dollars 
apiece, which netted enough to buy the materials for 
the roof of Andrei’s house!). 

When asked if the freedoms now allowed are 
welcome they say that many people wish for the old 
stability and security. Some claim that there was no 
fear of persecution or repression amongst the general 
populace. Yet I have a friend who teaches at the 
university who says that the church is now her only 
source of security because her faith in the government 
has been totally destroyed by the public revelations of 
the history of the past seventy years. 

And the church, since its liberation by 
Gorbachev, is revitalized. The older generation is now 
openly supporting their churches financially as well as 
in attendance. More significant may be the great 
upsurge in attendance by the young. Some say that 
this is merely a phase of exploration since youth in 
general has not participated in religious activities. 
However I know many twenty- to forty-year-olds who 
are believers. (Incidentally, Rev. Moon and his friends 
are very active in Russia now.) Church services are 
held openly and regularly. Many churches and cathe- 
drals are being restored for use as places of worship 
rather than as museums, and the old art of bell-ringing 
is having a renaissance. 

There are many visible changes which make us 
think that there must be money to be invested and that 
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SANTA’S COMING ON Ai as FIRE ENGINE!! 
To “A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS” FAIR ( ~ Grane 


Saturday, DEC. 5 
First Parish Church in Lincoln 
The PARISH HOUSE (Stone Church) 


18 am-1pm 
(Santa arrives at 10:30) 


¢vxChildren’s Shopping Room 

vx Christmas Crafts 

v« Fresh, Dried and Decorated Wreaths 
yx Children’s Gift Tree 

v« Holiday Foods 

vx Antiques and Collectibles 


ve HOT LUNCH! 


Relaxation 

° Facials Stress Management 

¢ Aroma Therapy *Makeup Instruction Gladys G. Hillman 
© Waxing Certified Massage Therapist 
Call for Appointment Licensed Esthetician 
617 259 8943 Gift Certificates Available AMTA 
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| least superficially Russia is beginning to catch up: 
licrowave ovens, bananas, VCRs, a billboard in 
foscow advertising Chevrolet! We went to a new 
otel (not hotel) where uniformed, well-trained waiters 
ave polite service. We rode overnight on a clean train 
ncluding the W.C.). At our Moscow hotel a courte- 
us woman was operating a computer at the registra- 
on deck. Roads are being rebuilt for the increasing 
umber of cars. 

Home building continues and I have two friends 
ho have actually moved into larger apartments (Misha 
ad been sharing with two other families). Since the 
vailability of garden plots outside cities, an interesting 
ove toward the suburbs has begun. There is a new 
ord — dachniki — meaning those who build dachas, 
ut it also refers to those who build houses in the 
Juntry. It is popular to be scornful or even suspicious 

such invasions of village life. Nevertheless, those 
o seek garden plots naturally look for convenient 
blic transportation, and there is a real beginning of 
rmanent home building on these garden plots. 

Gardens have become an important element in 
any families’ economy, providing annual supplies of 

tatoes, onions, carrots, cabbage. People who own 
lage houses also have fruits and berries. Although 
ods are more available in markets, costs are up and 
is still a matter of queuing up and hoping there will 
2 some left when your turn comes — frustrating, worri- 
yme and tiring. Food supply is the national preoccu- 
ition as voiced by my friend Galena: "If only food 
uld be more available, all the rest would be nothing." 

Anatoly may exemplify the hope of the future. 
confirmed city dweller, he nevertheless has acquired 
fine garden which he and his family reach by train. 
ey have built a substantial shed for tools and camp- 
out. He has saved his old refrigerator for the 
use that he recently started to build. But Anatoly’s 
vel business does not provide enough money for all 
is so he goes to China on a two-day flight to buy 
ods to sell at home. In addition, Anatoly is gradually 
veloping a network of reliable contacts in the major 
ies so that he may conduct his own travel business 
ithout having to rely upon the whims of Intourist. 

In a letter I received from Anatoly last spring 
describes conditions in the new Russia and goes on 
say “but we don’t even think of going to the old 
es, there is no way backwards. But today there are 
many people here who do not understand that the 
vernment of Yeltsin is trying to change things for the 
tter. This is the first government that stopped 

ing but started to act maybe even making mistakes 
t the reforms are under way.... We should all fight 
a better future. I understand that it will take long 
t life is so short and for more than seventy years the 
ssians were promised and waited for a better life 
ich should come one day. That is why we want it 


w." 


LINCOLN CALENDAR 


Everyone relies on some kind of calendar to 
keep track of hectic schedules. Perhaps 
there's a little more help than usual for busy 
parents, volunteers, voters and taxpayers with 
the new 1933 Lincoln Calendar, published by 
the Cottage Press in Lincoln. 

The wall calendar features black and white 
photographs by Joseph Sussman and calligraphy 
by Mandy Young. Both of the contributors are 
Lincoln residents involved in the community 
life. The photographs were all taken in 
Lincoln specifically for this new calendar. 
Each photograph is accompanied by a thought- 
provoking quotation from past Town Reports, 
displayed in Mandy's own handiwork. 

The publisher, Mary Ann Hales, received 
invaluable assistance from David Ramsay and 
Elaine Pearl in the Selectman's Office - in 
gathering dates and events related to official 
Town activities. Further help was provided by 
Jane Tatlock in the last days before the 
calendar was delivered to the printer. She 
helped review all of the 150 dates and events 
slogged into the calendar. The publisher also 
relied heavily on the always-useful Emerson 
Hospital Auxiliary Lincoln Telephone Directory 
to contact community organizations. 

A number of local businesses have generous- 
ly agreed to sell the calendars at their 
establishments - look for posters announcing 
the arrival of the calendars (which will also 
be available from the publisher directly). If 
the calendar facilitates community involvement 
and promotes the arts in Lincoln, then the 
publisher will be pleased. If sales go well, 
then perhaps the Lincoln calendar can be a 
continuing tradition. 

Meet the photographer and calligrapher on 
Sunday, November 22, 1 p.m.-3 p.m., at the 
Offices of the Cottage Press, upstairs at the 
Old Town Hall. 


CHRISTMAS FAIR AT STONE CHURCH 


The elves are currently at work in prepar- 
ation for the Christmas Fair on Saturday, 
December 5. Decorated green wreaths and dried 
wreath decorations will be for sale. HO HO 
HO. In mid-morning Santa Claus will arrive on 
a wheeled sleigh and there will be many ac- 
tivities for children during the Fair. 

This Fair is a great chance to do your 
Christmas shopping or buy some baked goods to 
help with Holiday entertaining. A gourmet 
lunch will be served from 11:00-1:00. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


DARBY & BOZZA 


/ wood carving custom furniture cabinets = 


WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 
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Who's minding the pets? 


...while you're working, on vacation, 
or just busy at home? 


es. 
PURR:SONALIZED PET 


offers you a full range of quality pet 
services in the secure environment 
of your own home. 


For more information, rates and 


reservations call (617) 259-0882. 


Serving West Suburban Boston ¢ Bonded 


e Experienced feline care since 1982 « 


Photography Show 
Tony Decaneas 


December - February 
Reception for the Artist 
December 11—6-8pm 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 


A Christmas Story 


Last year my children and I saw a Friday night 
erformance of the Boston Ballet’s Nutcracker. It was 
_ lavish production overflowing with the warmth, 
ichness, and joy of an idealized Christmas celebration. 
Vhen we left the theater, the memory of velvets and 
atins, lights and bright colors, and lush music con- 
rasted sharply with the sting of the wind on that 
itterly cold night. As we made our way to Park Street 
tation, the theater crowds thinned and left us with 
nly a few late-night stragglers for company. The fairy 
ghts on the Commons’ trees did nothing to dispel the 
neasiness I felt from the dark and loneliness. 

Suddenly, a man stepped from the storefront 
adows and blocked our path. He wore baggy pants, 

dirty patched coat and a ragged scarf wrapped 
ound his head and tied under his chin. In his bare 
and he held a dented metal cup. A panhandler. Fear 
2gan to flit around my stomach. With head down and 
ms around the children, I quickened my pace to 
void the awkwardness, or worse, of confrontation. But 
man called to my youngest daughter. She escaped 
y encompassing arms and stopped to turn toward 
m. Kneeling down and reaching into his cup, he took 
jt a quarter and handed it to her. "Merry Christmas, 
jtle girl," he said. "Buy yourself some ice cream." 
ne irony of a man with nothing, giving to those with 

much, overwhelmed me. I protested, he insisted. 
| I wish now that I had been able to give him the 
t of dignity by gracefully accepting his generosity 
thout insisting on giving something material in return. 

as not. My daughter, however, did not spend that 
arter. It is displayed in a prominent place so that 
> will be reminded not only of this man’s generosity, 
t also of his humanity. 


INCOLN REVIEW 

Subscription rate for six issues: $9.00 
(Include postal route if applicable.) 
Name 


Address 
City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


Transportation for the Senior Set 


Place this phone number on the Rolodex under 
R for ride - 259-9331. 

At the end of October I talked on the tele- 
phone with Marilyn O'Rourke, the President of 
the Friends of the Council On Aging. Marilyn 
is the impetus behind LINC, a volunteer driv- 
ing program. Marilyn explained that "we have 
been going about one week and already we have 
orchestrated four or five rides. Close to 
forty people have volunteered one morning a 
month to help." What they have volunteered to 
do is provide a ride for errands, the library, 
Bemis Hall, local shopping, medical appoint- 
ments at Leahy Clinic and Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital. Ruth Kramer in the Council on Aging 
explained that there grant which provides 
funds for transportation to the Emerson Hospi- 
tal as well as other areas. 

To call for a ride, dial the number given 
above between nine and five on weekdays two 
days in advance of the day you need a ride 
(Thursday for Monday and Friday for Tuesday). 
Leave your name and phone number only on the 
answering machine and a telephone volunteer 
will return your call. Be prepared to give the 
volunteer the following information: 

© your home address 

o Date, time needed to be picked up, and 
approximate length of appointment 
or activity 

© your destination (name, address and 
telephone number) 

o A change or cancellation of your request 
should immediately be called to 
259-9331. 

Marilyn emphasized that the response for 
volunteers has been wonderful. Lots of young 
mothers with small children have been inter- 
ested. Also a new person in town offered her 
services. She wanted to get to know people 
and another working mother said she had a few 
days off each month and volunteered a morning. 

The goal of this program is to assist Lin- 
coln senior residents when family, friends, or 
neighbors are not available. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 
Taped by Bob Stecher 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 
Residential and Commercial Collection 
Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


Newspapers, metal cans, glass, 
and plastic containers 


Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
* John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 


Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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Learning to Read with Lexia Software 


ree-lance writer Marty Carlock writes about 
ducation and other subjects for a number of 
ublications, including the Boston Globe. 


y Marty Carlock 


Ginger, severely disabled by cerebral 
alsy, eases her wheelchair up to a computer 
creen. Educational specialist Patricia 
orley hitches her chair close and hits the 

mputer mouse. A colorful menu appears, 

lustrated by computer drawings. "What 
ould we start with today?" Patricia asks. 

They choose "Bridge." Ginger has chal- 

nged herself. The game is hard, because it's 
med. On the screen a smiley face moves 
ward a chasm. If Ginger gets the right 

swer in time, a bridge flips down and the 
ce rolls safely across. If not, its smile 
urns upside down and the smiley face falls 

EO the pit. 

After listening to the computer pronounce 

three-letter word, Ginger's task is to 
noose the correct vowel. The computer is 
—_ with a touch screen. But it's easier 

r her to tell Patricia her choice than to 
zach out to the screen. Patricia uses the 
use to put the cursor on Ginger's choices. 
1e smiley face rolls safely across the bridge 
ine times out of twelve. 

"Ginger has relatively good reading skills, 
ird to fourth grade level," Corley had told 
- “She has quite a good sight vocabulary. 

first I thought this program would be too 
ementary for her. But it isn't.” 

Educational specialist at the Communica- 
ons Enhancement Center of Children's Hospi- 
1 in Boston, Corley had been working with 
nger, 25, for only a month when I observed 
em. They were experimenting with applica- 
ons for Lexia I, software developed by Lexia 
arning Systems, Inc. of Lincoln, Mass., 
ecifically to address learning disabilities. 

Ginger grew up in Connecticut, Corley told 
, and the academic instruction she received 
ere apparently took a back seat to OT and 

" 


"This program helps her tune in auditor- 
aly. We'll move from this to high-level 
Bcoding of multisyllabic words. And we're 
ilding a vocabulary that enables us to talk 
meut it." 
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Ginger and Patricia move to "Superchange," 
a game in which Ginger has to choose the right 
Letters to changer zest. toe rent" to. tent~ 
TOmetiAnt. = Ginger has very little trouble 
with consonants. Each time she's right, a 
little figure on the screen climbs higher on 
a ladder. He parachutes down when the game is 
over. When Ginger decides to play again, she 
gets an entirely new series of words. 

After forty minutes of work with Lexia, 
Patricia asks Ginger whether she wants to quit 
or try one more game. "One more game,” Ginger 
nods. 

Corley explained later that she is not 
using the Lexia system as it is basically 
intended, for systematic reinforcement that 
kids do independently. Instead, with Ginger 
and a non-speaking cerebral palsied adult, 
Tony, she is putting it to instructional use. 
She and Tony have worked out ways for him to 
indicate his choices on the screen via head 
and eye signals. 

Patricia Corley's experiments with Lexia 
software go beyond the aims of its developer, 
M.I.T. astrophysicist Littleton Meeks. Rais- 
ing two learning-disabled children, Meeks was 
surprised to find that no computer software 
had been written specifically for beginning 
readers with LD difficulties. With a grant 
from the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development, he developed the Lexia 
system in consultation with Dr. Edwin C. Cole, 
neurologist who had headed the language clinic 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Many of the games focus on identifying 
short vowel sounds, a common stumbling block. 
Lexia has a companion diagnostic reading 
program, Assess (THEIR WORLD, 1990) designed 
to pinpoint reading problems at an early 
level. 

Marketed by Lexia Learning Systems Inc., 
the software is just coming into widespread 
use. Like Corley, reading specialists are 
finding lt applicable to many kinds of reading 
difficulties. Andrews University in Maryland 
works with Lexia in its learning-disability 
program. Lexia has been introduced at the 
McKinley School in Boston, a school for chil- 
dren with both learning disabilities and 
behavior disorders. Last year Lawrence, 
Mass., ran a pilot program for first grade 
classes in one school; so much progress oc- 
curred that Lexia was installed in five more 
of the city's elementary schools. The program 
is also being used in regular first grade 
classes in Wayland and Lincoln, Mass., to 
facilitate mainstreaming. Adult literacy 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


HUNNEMAN & ( 
Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


Dear Lincoln Resident, 


As the Holiday Season descends upon us, it } 
time for reflection on the past year. A year i 
which change has been the watchword. Chang 
we have.....only 1 year after the merge ¢ 
Tetreault Real Estate and WHunneman 

Denise Bienfang Company/Coldwell Banker, we can proudly sai 
we are the #1 real estate firm serving the Lincol 


Donna Burt community. (See chart below.) 


Penny Cotoni TOWN OF LINCOLN MARKET SHARE 


Kim Kassner 
HUNNEMAN-COLDWELL 38% 


Susan Law 


Diana Smith 


DeWolte 5% 
Pamela Taylor et J 


Country Holdings 1% 
Brigitte Senkler 2% 


Lois Tetreault 


#7 All Other Firms 16% 


William Zirkel 
Group West 35% 

N. B. Taylor 2% | 
. 


Gretchen Goodwin, 


atte. SCS ETL As we look ahead, we are excited by th 
opportunity to offer you a wide variety of service 

Jeff Morgenstern, and professional knowldege. Now is the tim 
Manager to talk with us if you believe you might war 


to put your home on the market in 1993. Ca 
the real estate professionals at Hunneman | 


PREVIEW) Company/Coldwell Banker! 


Marketing the World’ Sincerely, 


| 
. 
rola 
Finest Real Estate (J OEE RELL | 


; 
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PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


209-1100 or 299-9220 


ng <2 
eae. ee 
we, 


or 


COLN - Charming Village Colonial in Lincoln LINCOLN - New England Farmhouse with English 


ter’s Historic District. Many updates and Cottage charm surrounded by open fields and rail 
‘rovements. Walk to schools, library and fences. Five bedrooms plus office with a separate 
servation land from this three-bedroom, 2-1/2 entrance. Abuts conservation land.............$620,000 


, lovingly cared for home.........++4$275,000 
\ 


NCOLN - Five bedroom family Colonial on one- LINCOLN - Extraordinary 13-room Brick Colonial. 


is acre in nice neighborhood with access to 200 Large 2-story foyer with marble floor, entertainers’ 
es of play area has new kitchen and baths, kitchen with butler’s pantry, formal dining room 
at horse barn, trails, gardens, and a view of with doors to patio, sunroom, study, tennis court 

PTTTREE ATTN... .csecccoseceocsccncocseceecessessnseoreea 4155000 and landscaped BTOUNGS.orccseesesosseserereseereee 151 90,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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ON BOARD THE HOLIDAY J S NUARY 


re 


Sy S10, 


ee ee SUSE OW! 


INCLUDES AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH 


ROUND TRIP AIR FARE THE TRAVEL STATION 
CRUISE FARE CALL 617-259-8085 
TAXES INSURANCE FOR INFORMATION AND 


ROUND TRIP TRANSFERS BROCHURES 
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programs in Worcester and Pittsfield, Mass., 
use it. The U.S. Army employs it for special 
education at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Teachers can manipulate and tailor the 
program in several ways, such as choosing a 
|} specific letter or vowel sound for the student 
“to work on, or allotting more or less time. 
In "Pirate," players who aren't quick to come 
j}up with the right answer may lose their trea- 
‘sure to a shark, which eats up coins in 
| Pac-Man style -- but the teacher can slow down 
\the shark's swimming. Most of the games can 
be adjusted so they are totally untimed, too. 

The program is designed to reinforce the 
\students' sense of accomplishment. On the 
menu where they log in, a thermometer-type 
graphic (the kids call it a ladder) rises as 
|they master each game; they can see their 
|progress. "They love to see that ladder fill 
jup," said a teacher I spoke with. They play 
jfor the fun of it, though, because every 
jcorrect answer is rewarded with a visual 
jtidbit: a basketball falls into a basket, or 
ja figure climbs higher, or part of a picture 
appears. 

At the Carroll School in Lincoln, Mass., a 
‘school for learning-disabled children, ip 
watched Lexia in independent use by two young- 
sters diagnosed as dyslexic. 

Jeff, 9, is the resident expert on Lexia. 
‘He still has a little trouble with his "d's" 
jJand "b's" but that doesn't stop him from 
‘running the program with aplomb. He was 
teaching Kate how. 

From a colorful illustrated menu onscreen, 
jthe two selected "Castle." Jeff logged in 
under his name and ran through the game. Then 
the had to exit so Kate could play the game 
‘under her own name. This is important. 

| Each child signs in separately because 
Lexia keeps records for every player. Teach- 
ters can call up the records, find out what 
seach student had trouble with, and assign 
‘his/her next work -- or next computer time -- 
‘accordingly. Kids enjoy the games so much that 
‘one teacher says they are treated as "an 
‘earned privilege" in her classroom. 

All Lexia games are multisensory. In 
"Castle," the computer pronounces a word and 
asks the student to choose the letter that 
‘will complete the word partially written 
onscreen. The child chooses by touching the 
‘}screen. 

"Good!" lauds the computer, flashing a 
colored landscape at lower left. For each 
' fight choice, a piece of the graphic is added: 
a door, a structure, towers, flags, dragons. 
When the castle is complete, the child can 
choose to quit or play again. lLexia can be 
run either by using a mouse as Corley does, or 
by touching a touch-sensitive monitor screen, 
as Jeff and Kate do. The day I watched Jeff 
and Kate, the screen was a little off -- the 


children experimented and found they had to 
touch to the right of the symbol to have their 
answers count. 

Jeff discovered an application Lexia's 
programmers may not have intended. He looked 
up, distinctly pleased. "I think it helps you 
with control, when things go wrong," he an- 
nounced. "It helps you keep trying and not 
lose you temper." 

Three years ago Jim Shaughnessy, a fireman 
from Hanover, Mass., set out to find something 
that would help his daughter Christen, now 14. 
Diagnosed as a special needs child, Christen 
at ll “virtually had not read anything," her 
father said. 

Shaughnessy located Lexia software and 
bought the equipment for Christen. He almost 
raves about it. It has worked so well for his 
daughter that he has been badgering Lexia 
Learning Systems' staff to develop more ad- 
vanced programs to build her skills. Lexia's 
educational consultants, Pamela Hook, Sharon 
Marsh and Alice Garside who were already 
expanding and refining the curriculum, say 
they find the input from Christen's experience 
valuable. 

In a year and a half, Christen mastered 
everything Lexia had to offer at that time. 
Now she happily sits down and reads the books 
assigned to her special needs class. 

"You can tell a difference in her at- 
titude," her father says. "She's much more 
confident. She knows she has the ability to 
read them." fR 


B..PENDLEFON 


kitchen remodeling & design 


Complete Residential Construction Services 


Cabinet Sales 
Licensed & Insured 


617-924-295 | 
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Pitlow Portraits 


Savi 
Bank 


FDIC/IFM ad 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


A UHIRUE artistic Statement 


a creative personalized igitt 


* houses, churches, 
historic buildings 

¢ designed from photographs 

¢ appliqued & finished as 


Py aaaptioavone aes imslilches 
A Knitting and Needlework Shop 
BY} -ANO2 


BARBARA GibBB 
WESTON: MASSACHUSETTS 02193 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
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Dilla Qooch ‘Tingley 
617 259-9641 
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its Fiftieth Birthday 


by Betty Smith 


"We wanted a piece of the American dream of 
owning a successful business, of controlling 
our own destiny,” explained Bev and David 
Hesel, current owners of The Toy Shop. Four 
years ago they bought this Concord store in 
hopes of slowing down their lives and spending 
more time with their children. 

I visited with both of them the week of 
Halloween and their store was bubbling with 
customers. Dave told me that their sales in 
October were the best ever and he felt it was 
because the store was celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. And a celebration it was. 
Paddington Bear, Madeline and Curious George 
were coming to the store the next weekend. 
They were also having promotions to draw 
people into the store. 

Bev and Dave commented that toys are for 
all ages. We have students from Concord-Car- 
lisle and the Academy who come by for one 
thing or another. Generally kids' interests in 
toys taper off somewhat around age twelve, 
boys first. The Toy Shop feels itself to be 
a part of the Concord community and in col- 
laboration with the Concord-Carlisle Community 
Chest sponsored a dinner dance/silent auction 
on Halloween. "Yes, we have had a lot of press 


' coverage.” 


The Toy Shop is typically Concord to me - 
well-stocked, helpful employees, and a place 
to buy that something special a child deser- 
ves. All presents are gift wrapped in red and 
white striped paper. I could go to a Mall and 


-make my own selection as I push a cart down 


serve a need both for adult and child. 
the balloons overhead. 


the aisles but the friendliness here seems to 
I like 
The fact that service 


and quality are emphasized seems to be the 


- — 


secret to their success. They also price 
fairly. The toys they have are not sold neces- 
sarily on the mass market and are for all 
ages. The owners look for toys that are fun, 
creative, durable, and safe, annually touring 
toy fairs in Europe and New York for merchan- 
dise. And there are catalogues in the back 
office in case you want to special order. 
Also toys may be returned for credit. There 
are no guns or video games, but they do have 
books, records, and tapes. A child might have 


to look in the Concord Book Shop fOmea 
special book not in stock. "We do have a few 
videos - Peter Rabbit, Madeline, Babar. We 


The ‘Toy Store of Concord Celebrates 


have over five thousand different items in- 
cluding stuffed animals, construction toys, 
puzzles and games." Just let your imagination 
go. And think about holidays which are just 
made to order for this shop. The costumes and 
masks of Halloween, the Valentine Balloons, 
and Rudolf at Christmas time. I checked and 
they still have "The Marble Run" which my 
children loved and now my grandchildren play 
with on their frequent visits. (Incidentally 
it was designed by Mrs. Pratt, the founder of 
the store, and is still manufactured in this 
state today only for the Toy Shop.) 

How does this shop work? Bev and Dave 
emphasized the quality of employees. We can 
go away for an extended period and know all 
will be well. We have fourteen staff employ- 
ees who are multi-aged, generally work part- 
time, keep their own schedules, and mostly 
live in Concord. Two have been at the store 
over twenty years. One sales women came into 
the office while we were talking, and Dave 
explained that she had been here during high 
school and now is working for a year before 
going on to graduate school. In the office is 
a Macintosh Computer which keeps inventory as 
well as sales. "We should bar code our mer- 
chandise," Dave said. "Maybe next January.” 
Bev and Dave said they place orders each day 
in order to remain well-stocked. One of the 
owners is present in the store at most times. 
The Hesels have lived in Concord for many 
years. Bev was a teacher and is now a mother 
of two. David has an MBA, having worked at 
Sears and then in management for eighteen 
years at Creative Playthings. Buying a toy 
store was not planned in their lives but was 
something that just happened, just as some day 
they know they will sell it. 

The Toy Shop of Concord has the feeling of 
an old-fashioned store with fans overhead, a 
carpeted floor and toys just everywhere. In 
the fifty year history there have been only 
three owners. The Hesels bought the shop from 
two former employees, Barbara McGregor and 
Linda Painter who bought the store in 1942 
from Louise Alcott Pratt, a relative of Louisa 
May. A few years ago the shop expanded and is 
now 1600 square feet, located just two doors 
down from the original store. In this season, 
it is open seven days a week but in January 
will return to closing on Sundays. F) 
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yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Winter Schedule, starting January 11 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


ees 


A RUSSIAN KOLKTALE 
A Ce 5 al eae oy 


Glassic Painting & Contracting | 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


¢ Complete Pressure Washing 
All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


A Wonderful Children’s Folk tale 
Retold By 
JANE LANGTON 
and 
Illustrated By 
ILSE PLUME 


Tre Concord Bookshop 


SIXTY-FIVE MAIN STREET @ ConcorpD, Masstts 01742 
369-2405 


wivereates oP SE PLUME 
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Pine Hill 


4 chapter from 
A GUIDE TO CONSERVATION LAND IN LINCOLN 


For nearly three years the Lincoln Land 
onservation Trust has been working on the 
ublication of a guidebook to Lincoln conser- 
ation land. A Guide to Conservation Land in 
incoln, written in memory of Bill Preston, is 
eing published this month, in time for holi- 
ay giving for anyone who enjoys walking the 
rails and open spaces in Lincoln. The Guide 
ill be available at an event to be held at 
he Lincoln Public Library on Sunday, November 
® from 4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m... It will also be 
old, for $11.00, at the Town Offices, Old 
wn Hall Exchange, Lincoln Guide Service, 
omething Special and Massachusetts Audubon 
ift Shop. 


seneral Information 


Aost of this hundred-acre property is a dry hillside with a 
:cond-growth oak and pine forest, but the highlight of the 
‘ca is the view from the Concord reservoir on the summit; 
n fair days Mount Monadnock and Mount Wachusett are 
sible to the northwest and west, respectively. 


arking 

arking is available at Walden Pond, where there is a fee 
iring the summer season. A few parking spots are also 
ailable on the shoulder along Sandy Pond Road. Be sure 
t to block a gateway for rescue vehicles. 


inks to Other Trails 


he Pine Hill trails connect with Flin’s Pond, Baker Bridge 
orth, and Walden Pond. 


istory 
the Pine Hill land was part of a grant to the Billings family 
tom the Town of Concord in the 1600s, and it remained 
their ownership until 1762 when John Billings, Jr., sold 
to James Miles. The property changed hands several times 
the nineteenth century. 
But the most illustrious owner lived on Pine Hill in the 
rly part of the twentieth century. Henry Lee Higginson, 
renowned sportsman, steeplechase rider, and author built, 
addition to his main house, a stable, kennels, and housing. 
r professional help. He laid out a steeplechase course, pre- 
nted annual horse shows, and was Master of Hounds for 
¢ Middlesex Hunt. 
According to J. Quincy Adams, a fellow horseman and 


Lincoln resident, “| Higginson] added much color to the 
town from 1900 to the Great War, and after the war [he] 
moved to England, where he continued his hunting activi- 
tics.” Higginson once said that he had to give up fox hunting 
in Lincoln because “the American motorist, unlike his En- 
glish cousin, is not trained to stop for hounds on. the ’ 
highway. 


» 


a+ WETLAND 
P PARKING 
D0 BUILDING 
ore TOP OF 

SLOPE 


Pine Hill 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333 617-259-900 OeetO 14-259 76e 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 


TRAVEL 


SKI SAFARI - ITALIAN ALPS 8 DAYS - 7 NIGHTS FROM $1120.00 


ENJOY SUPERB SKIING IN THE HEART OF THE 
PINE COVERED AOSTA VALLEY. SKI CERVINIA, 
COURMAYEUR, LA THUILE AND PILA ... 


This package includes: R/T air transportation, transfers, 
7 nights accommodations at a 4-star hotel, continental 
breakfast and dinner daily, local taxes, service plus 

lots more. 


PLEASE ASK US ABOUT OUR OTHER FABULOUS SUN/SKI PACKAGES. 


CYNTHIA, ANDREW, MARILYN AND JACKIE WISH YOU THE HAPPIEST 
OF HOLIDAYS, AND THANK YOU FOR MAKING 1992 OUR BEST YEAR EVER. 


Lincoln Travel Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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Natural History 


Currently, Pine Hill would more appropriately be called Oak 
Hill because the forest is a mixture of red, white, and black 
oak, except for sections of white pine on the western slope 
and patches of pine just beyond seedling stage here and 
there. 

During the aftermath of the last ice age, when glacial Lake 
Sudbury covered most of the area, the hill was an island. 
Now the wooded hill is encircled and crisscrossed by trails 
and capped by a grassy ficld that covers an underground 
reservoir. 


Suggested Walk: From Sandy Pond Road to the top of the 
reservoir, around the back side, and back to Sandy Pond 


Road 


Park at the trail junction on Sandy Pond Road south of 
Garland Road, then follow the wide trail into the woods on 
the west side of Sandy Pond Road. Before reaching the dry, 
wooded hillside, the path crosses a low, damp areca with 
many highbush blueberries and several small red maples. 
Note the mossy bases on the shadicr north sides of trees in 
this section. 

As the trail begins to climb, it enters a young oak wood- 
land that covers much of the parcel. Here most of the veg- 
ctation is new growth because the hill has undergone the 
effects of heavy logging in the nineteenth century, damage 
from the hurricane of 1938, and the devastation caused by 
fires, gypsy moths, and carpenter ants. 

At the first trail intersection, a right onto the Pine Hill 
Loop leads to an open hilltop with a multitude of pasture 
flowers such as black-eyed susan, red clover, daisics, cow 
vetch, and Queen Anne’s lace. From the summit, the vista, 
looking out toward Walden Pond and beyond, ts framed on 
cither side by white birches, often with golden-crowned 
kinglets and chickadees feeding in their twigs in winter. 

In his Journal on May 17, 1858, Thoreau remarked on 
the sights from atop the hill, which he alternately called Bare 
Hill or Bear Hill: “I thought yesterday that the view of the 
mountains from the bare hill on the Lincoln side of Flint’s 
Pond was very grand. Surely they do not look so grand 
anywhere within twenty miles of them. ...1 doubt if in the 
landscape there can be anything finer than a distant moun- 
tain-range. They are a constant clevating influence.” 


The Pine Hill Loop, marked with yellow discs, continues 
on the northwestern side of the reservoir, near the main- 


tenance road, and switches back down the hill. On this in- 
cline, the land is dotted with a few huge rocks, called erratics, 
which were brought to their present sites by the last glacier. 

Winter birds of this area climb along the trunks looking 
for insects: hairy and downy woodpeckers, usually upside 
down white-breasted nuthatches, and well camouflaged 
brown creepers, chocolate-colored against the bark. The 
brown creeper’s unique behavior is illustrated by its repeat 
performance of spiralling up one tree and flying to the base 
of the next. 


At the junction of three trails, bear to the left and enter 
a wide trail, with a base of coal cinders laid when burning 
coal was a common way to heat homes. From this trail a 
path heads off to the left through a more varied woodland 
of oak, black birch, and some large white pines. 

A number of songbirds feed in the more amply wooded 
portions of Pine Hill, such as this. The hermit thrush, the 
only New England thrush with a cinnamon tail, and the 
ovenbird are usually found on the forest floor, while the rose- 
breasted grosbeak and scarlet tanager frequent the canopy 
above. Scarlet tanagers have long been abundant in the 
woodlands surrounding Pine Hill. In the nineteenth century 
ornithologist William Brewster recorded that they were 
“very abundant.” 

At the next trail junction, an old stone foundation ts all 
that remains of a former ice house. It is possible that the 
building held ice harvested from nearby ponds such as Flint’s 
Pond, Beaver Pond, and Fairhaven Bay. The ice house was 
abandoned thirty years ago and subsequently razed by the 
fire department. Virginia day ower, mosses, and poor man’s 
pepper cover the wall, and, just beyond the foundation on 
the right, a large patch of pipsissewa blankets the ground 
under the oaks. The continuation of this trail skirts the edge 
of Pine Hill and leads back to Sandy Pond Road. Various 
animal signs may be evident along this path: rectangular 
holes chiseled in old snags by pileated woodpeckers, and 
footprints and scat left by a red fox, skunk, deer, or coyote. 
As the trail takes a final 45-degree bend to the left, stop to 
note several chestnut trees that are bearing chestnuts. 


E)ONELAN'S 


wm SUPERMARKETS =m 


Double Manufacturers’ Coupons up to 50 ¢ 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8am - 8 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12-6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner 
and Our New Store in Groton 
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‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
C Come in and visit us. We have the 
AG perfect frame for your artwork. 


oy 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
ts Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


Variety is 
_ THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton > * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection ¢ | * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 


: at : *EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE ¢ 
Suen oe) INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
Spice &Grain $ * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
ea * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Natural ther & | * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for & * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Ma inn * * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


eprraent > Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY * COLOR & i Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


IN COTTON, y 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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Pig Praise [iia Fo aS Craighill CHE 


by Suze Craig 


For Christmas last year, Russ me a very special lapel pin. A 
reproduction of what looks to be a 1930’s ad, it’s a small red 
rectangle, edged in white. “Finck’s Overalls” it proclaims. Not 
only are they Finck’s, they’re further explained on the pin as 
“Detroit special,” whatever that means. 

But the best thing about these overalls is the main marketing 
come-on. Slightly lower than center in the ad stands a droop- 
eared pig, in profile. Writ bold across the long broadside of the 
animal: “Wear like a pig’s nose”. 

I can personally attest to the truth of the matter. Whoever 
dreamed up that selling spiel knew his metaphors and was a 
reliable observer of porcine behavior. I’ve just come back in 
from doing chores and am impressed all over again with the 
utility, directness, strength, and versatility of a pig’s snoot. 

One could almost say hogs think with their noses. Any new 
substance, object, or situation is approached snout first—an 
admirable appendage for purposes of assessment. 


_ Approximately three inches long (in the case of our Tamworths 


out there), the snout terminates in a broad leathery pad which 


_ cushions the two absolutely round, side-by-side nostrils. Said 


pad appears to have a special set of muscles on the upper side, 


_ which curl up to form a kind of flange, not large but extremely 


effective. With it, and aided by the broad swath of neck muscles 
which sweep back into the heavy shoulders needed to support 
a massive head, a half-grown pig can plow a six-inch deep 


_ furrow across a thickly sodded lawn, flip a large flat filled feed 


pan contemptuously to one side, and bowl a rounded twenty- 


_ pound rock clear across a sixteen foot concrete floored pen. 


= 


The snout is defeated only if the pig can’t get under or beside 
the object. For example, the pumpkin which yesterday rolled 
into the corner under the waterer, is still there. Whole. They 
can’t get at it. 

Nor can they get “at” their feed bin because it’s firmly 
strapped to the fencing with heavy duty wire. And then too, it’s 
relatively impervious, a galvanized bin thirty inches high. They 


_ can, however, get in it to eat, via two hinged and sloped 


—- = — -—r- 


SS 


horizontal doors, which keep out the rain. Each door has arolled 


- edge and the pig just pokes that demure snout ridge under and 


flings the door upward to slam against the front of the bin, 
ker-BLAM. Anewly arrived and hungry piglet figures out that 
little trick in about twenty seconds. 

Back to the problem at hand: given a 16 foot square, stoutly 
fenced, concrete floored pen, how to secure a jerry-rigged, 
pig-proof trough? 

Keep in mind the animals are now market size, no small 
matter as they weigh, I would reckon, between 250 and 300 
pounds. Incidentally, now is also the beginning of November, 
so they are a scant seven months old, having been born March 
29 of this year. At that time they would have tipped the scale at 
about 22 pounds each. 

And as now is the beginning of November, it’s time to shut 
off the exterior water so the pipes don’t freeze. 

Which fact presents a new problem for me and for them as 
well, for in summer they water themselves, essentially by 
pressing the faucet. It’s a clever contraption, designed with the 
nosy hog in mind. Russ has to periodically rebuild it into the 
north west commer of the pen because they prod and pry at it all 
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every day, every way. A standard compact pressure waterer, it 
consists of a small bow] that hangs beneath a flat vertical hinge 
connected to piping outside the pen; when the pig’s nose presses 
the hinge, water gushes into the bowl. When the animal backs 
away, the water turns off. When the piglets first arrive, at about 
six weeks of age, they haven’t seen this contrivance before, and 
go to work with the all-purpose nose to figure it out. Takes them 
about fifteen seconds, if that. 

So yesterday I faced the inevitable. Better to establish the 
watering trough and fill it with the still- functioning hose. While 
the animals were side-tracked by their breakfast, I lashed a big 
black heavy rubber bucket in another corner of the pen and 
filled it. Having inhaled the feed, they promptly rushed to the 
the corner and daintily sipped a quart or so each. Ah, thought I. 
And watched with admiring resignation as they snorted it out 
from the twine, merrily rolled it round like a yo-yo. 

Nextidea: a Number 16 galvanized tub, butted into the same 
but now empty comer, lashed to the fencing. Once tied down 
and filled, all well and good because a full tub, one foot high 
by two feet in diameter, would— probably— weigh enough to 
prove immovable despite two three hundred pound urgent 
shove tactics. My challenge: to get it full undeterred by ongoing 
inquisitive snufflings and general snout exploration. 

I square knotted one handle to the fencing with baling twine, 
leaped to the other outside corner and yanked and tied again. 
They promptly untied both, one pig to a side. 

I retrieved the tub in as dignified manner as possible, ran to 
the house for wire and pliers. Hah, the tub handles held; the wire 
held. But I admit I had to provide a diversionary pumpkin. 

I retired to the house with a sigh of major accomplishment. 

Next time I walked out to the pen they’d undone the wire 
securing the feeder and had shoved it into the center of the pen. 

Makes me feel humble, a pig’s nose does. It can do so much 
more than mine can. 

Addenda: | see I’m only one of a long line of pig enthusiasts 
in these particular parts. Looking at The 1993 Lincoln Calendar, 
newly published by The Cottage Press, I grin at the April 
observation. “Inspected 13 sheep, 550 cows, 4926 swine.” 
Dated 1927. That quotation, The Cottage Press notes below, 
was selected from Lincoln Town Reports. 

So in 1927 there were-in round figures—about 5000 pigs in 
town. Gosh, think of all those noses. 

But pigs have been here since the beginning. On pages 9 and 
10 of Margaret Muchler Martin’s informative /nheritance-:Lin- 
coln’s Public Buildings in the Historic District: 


In the eighteenth century, each year at spring 
town meeting, there was an article asking whether 
the swine would run at large or be 
restrained...[Imagine a squad of hundred-pound 
porkers nosing down either edge of Lincoln Road, 
truffle hunting.] If they were to be restrained, it was 
necessary to maintain a pound to confine those that 
were found at large. When they voted to restrain the 
swine, they also voted to keep a pound with a 
wooden fence. When the men of the town voted, in 
May 1768, to build a pound of stone, it became a 
permanent fixture. From 1768, they voted 
consistently to restrain the swine. 


Restrained hogs? Oh come now, not even in Lincoln. 
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The Boston Manufacturing Company 


The author of this piece works in the Old Town 
Hall Post Office. Recently Bill Kostelac completed a 
correspondence course that included writing this history 
about Francis Cabot Lowell and our neighboring town 
Waltham. 


by William G. Kostelac 


No man has made a more profound impact on 
the birth of America’s industrial history than Francis 
Cabot Lowell. Born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, on 
April 5, 1775, and educated at Harvard, he came from 
a very prominent family tree, with roots tying it to the 
original settlers from England. In the future he would 
be best known for his textile factory in the city named 
after him (Lowell), but his real accomplishment was the 
founding of the Boston Manufacturing Company (BMC) 
in Waltham, Massachusetts. His decision to establish 
his textile manufacturing complex in Waltham was the 
bell that struck the tone for the future. By this venture 
alone, America leaped from an agrarian society into the 
Industrial Age. 

When Francis Cabot Lowell went to England in 
1810, America was still relying on England for most of 
its manufactured products. He stayed there for two 
years, observing the cotton and woolen factories of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds. He realized 
immediately that he had to organize a manufacturing 
system in the United States, one based on his observa- 
tions. America’s future depended on overthrowing the 
shackles of an outdated and inefficient manufacturing 
industry. 

Lowell had to memorize the machinery, because 
the English prohibited the copying of drawings and 
blueprints of its machines. It was also illegal to export 
any English machinery to the United States. 

With the memorized drawings of the machinery 
he observed in England and a capital outlay of 
$400,000, Lowell and his brother-in-law, Patrick Tracy 
Jackson, started the Boston Manufacturing Company in 
1814. The site of the first manufacturing complex of 
its kind in America was along the banks of Charles 
River in Waltham, Massachusetts. 


Mechanical 

The typical cotton mill of New England during 
Lowell’s time was a complex of spinning jennies, but 
the proper machinery needed to transform this plant of 
the mallow family from the raw material to a finished 
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fabric had not been designed yet. The power used to 
generate the maze of machinery needed to process the 
cotton was provided by the Charles River. Before 
construction of the first building of the Boston Manu- 
facturing Company, the Charles River had a ten-foot 
waterfall — a very adequate physical force needed to 
propel the giant water wheel. Steam power was not 
used until 1836, and electrical generators were installed 
in 1902. These two latter sources of power augmented 
the original. When the flow of the Charles River 
became deficient for expansion, the top officials of the 
company sought another site for building additional 
factories. This site was the present City of Lowell. 

Francis Cabot Lowell and his master mechanic, 
Paul Moody, were able to design and build the first 
power looms in the United States. From his memory 
of the machinery he observed in England between 1810 
and 1812 and his ability to adapt it to modifications, 
Lowell was able to devise a network of stations and 
work places which transformed raw cotton into a woven 
cloth. Among the inventions were: the power loom, 
the warping and dressing machine, the water-wheel 
regulator, the double speeder, the dead spindle, and the 
throttle-filling frame.' 


Human Resources 

One of the main features of America in the 
early 1800’s was that it was not static. A huge western 
frontier was waiting for the adventurous soul. There 
was little motivation to keep a young male in Waltham, 
because no social or economic opportunities were 
present. The town had a population of 1014, and was 
entirely rural. There was a cluster of inns and taverns 
along the Great Country Road, and one paper mill 
along the Charles River. Francis Cabot Lowell and 
Patrick Tracy Jackson picked Waltham for the BMC 
complex because of its proximity to Boston (ten miles), 
and the water power supplied by the Charles River. 
There was one thing lacking — a labor supply. To 
alleviate the problem, the stockholders of BMC thought 
of one solution: hire young ladies from the nearby 
farms. This was an innovative experiment and the first 
such attempt in American history to solve a labor 
shortage. Women and children had been used in the 
factories of England and Scotland since the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution, but in a different way than they 
were to be employed in Waltham. Francis Cabot 
Lowell was determined not to create mill towns similar 
to the ones he had observed in those countries. He 
was to initiate the Waltham System. 
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1993 Lincoln Calendar 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
of our fair town by local 
resident, Joseph Sussman 


DATES & EVENTS 
unique to Lincoln (plus the 
regular holidays) 


INFORMATION 
times, places, scheduled 
meetings and annual deadlines 


A limited edition wall calendar, 
prepared by a local publisher, just in 
time for holiday giving. Reserve your 
copies now. Contact The Cottage Press, 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher, P.O. Box 
135, Upstairs at the Old Town Hall, 
Lincoln Ctr, MA 01773 ¢ (617) 259-8771 


Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 
and Holiday Cookware 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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The general idea was to employ young, single 
women from the ages of eighteen to twenty-five. They 
were not intended to stay at BMC indefinitely, but to 
work for four or five years, save their money for a 
dowry, and quit. They were to be housed in company- 
maintained, and well-chaperoned barracks. Their 
virtues and morals were to be safeguarded. This type 
of labor system had never been tried before, and it 
became so successful that it was the standard for other 
cotton and woolen factories which sprang up in New 
England. When the main stockholders decided to 
expand he company’s operations to the banks of the 
Merrimack River, the Waltham System was put into 

effect on a larger scale. This area, as has been 
mentioned before, is now the City of Lowell. However 
M. Gitelman writes: 

"Boston Manufacturing had accomplished, or it 
seemed, a grand American coup: it engaged in 
manufacturing without creating at the same time 
a dependent and debased laboring class." 

The women worked on weaving machines, and 

_were paid $2.75 for a six-day, seventy-two-hour week. 
Their real wage was only $1.00 a week, because they 
had to pay $1.75 for board and room. 

Most of the labor assigned to the males was 

_ skilled mechanical or heavy lifting. One of the disad- 
vantages of America’s infant industrial development was 
that it had no labor class, and so, was unable to stock 
_ the new textile factories with competent workers. The 
women were not hired to perform heavy duties, and 
children could not be used to operate the new and 
complicated machinery, which was being replaced daily 
_by more efficient models. Waltham had neither the 
female nor the male population to supply the demand 
for the new textile industry. To secure the adequate 
number of workers needed for production, BMC had to 
recruit from elsewhere. The first immigrants came 
from England and Ireland, but after 1850, people of 
“Italian descent began to show up on the Waltham 
} streets. From 1810 to 1850 Waltham’s population 
‘increased by almost four hundred percent.? 


- 


| 
Financial 


BMC returned profits of over twenty percent for 
each of its first five years of existence. It created 
/ enough capital to enable its directors to seek another 
‘location for expansion in 1823, the present site of 
) Lowell. In the period between 1814 and 1850, BMC 
was Waltham’s largest employer and its greatest source 
of income. The company was instrumental in building 
lodging for its workers, and donated funds for the local 
churches. The first fire engine in Waltham was owned 
by BMC, and the first volunteer fire department came 
from the company. The Rumford Institute, am impor- 
tant educational society in Waltham’s history, was 
created by BMC, which was also influential in bringing 
the Fitchburg Railroad through the town.‘ 


—————————— i 


Social 

The immediate difference between Waltham in 
1800 and the town in 1850 was the startling population 
growth. Here is a graph of population by decades: 


Population Increase Percentage 
1800 — 1810 903 to 1,014 8 
1810 — 1820 1,014 to 1,677 65 
1820 — 1830 1,677 to 1,862 11 
1830 — 1840 1,862 to 2,504 34 
1840 — 1850 2,504 to 4,464 78 


The rapid influx of people to fill the labor 
demand created new dilemmas for the town govern- 
ment. The town had no police force and no fire 
department. This situation changed abruptly. By 1850 
Waltham had entered the industrial Age. 


Economic 

The years from 1830 to 1860 saw rapid expan- 
sion of BMC. By the time of the Civil War, nine 
hundred men and women worked for the company. 
Most of the later workers were of Irish descent, but 
there were immigrants from Italy as well. Waltham 
had become a melting pot. 

Other industries sprang up, and Waltham was to 
become an industrial city by 1884, the year it received 
its city charter from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Two of the more prominent new industries were 
Waltham Bleaching and Dyeing and the Waltham 
Watch Works. 

BMC’s economic impact on Waltham and New 
England was immense. The company was instrumental 
in building housing for the town. It donated funds for 
schools and churches, and fostered education for its 
employees and for all the residents of Waltham. 


* * * 


The prominent theme of Francis Cabot Lowell 
and his Boston Manufacturing Company was success. 
It is true that he had financial resources enough to 
begin such a venture, and his friends, Nathan Appleton 
and Patrick Tracy Jackson, were wealthy, but he still 
had much at risk. His ideas had not been tried before. 
It was not by mere luck that he succeeded so well. 
His company had sound management, and contributed 
much to the community. His factory system was not 
the equivalent of the sweatshops observed by Marx, 
Engels, Malthus, and Ricardo in England in mid- 
nineteenth century. Indeed, his first objective in 
creating his manufacturing complex was to make it 
totally different from those he had observed there. 

Lowell was not able to reap all the benefits of 
this remarkable company, because he died in 1817; 
however, his friend and chief officer of the company, 
Nathan Appleton, was able to carry out his dreams. 

The buildings of Boston Manufacturing Company 
are still standing at the site along the Charles River, a 
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lasting monument to Lowell and his master mechanic, 
Paul Moody. The last production line was in 1929, just 
before the Great Depression. The main building is 
now the home of the Charles River Museum of 
Industry. 


1. Charles A. Nelson, Waltham, Past and Present; and 
its Industries. (Waltham: John Ford & Sons, 1879), p. 
130. 


2. Howard M. Gitelman, Workingmen of Waltham, 
(Johns Hopkins Press, 1974), p. 3. 


3. John W. Cox, Waltham’s Industrial Heritage (Wal- 
tham Public Schools, 1981), p. 24. 


4. Ibid. pp. 15-21. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE OLD TOWN HALL 


This year marks the 30th season that the Old Town 
Hall Corporation has owned and operated the 
building that once was used as an assembly site, the 
Town's first high school and its first public library. 
After its acquisition, a volunteer group created the 
wonderfully diverse Exchange adjacent to the 
Lincoln Center Post office, where home made baked 
goods, cards , Lincoln authors, and many handmade 
items are on sale from autumn through late spring. 

Christmas is a particularly busy time of year at the 
Exchange. Craftpersons from all over the country 
_are represented in items ranging from food to fine 
needle work. Business is done on a consignment 
‘basis. The consignee receives 80% of the sale price 
to encourage artisanry wherever it is happening. 
Twenty percent of the sale is retained by the 
Exchange to maintain the property. As spokesperson 
Dot Taylor says, "We need a certain amount just to 
_keep the building glued together." A yearly appeal 
to the Town adds considerably to the profits from 
daily sales, but Christmas and Easter business is 
_ especially important. Representative of some of the 
_routine maintenance costs is the $2700 needed this 
year to replace light fixtures that were posing a fire 
hazard, and the 1991 expenditure for a new furnace. 

The Exchange has mailed a Townwide flyer 
describing the great variety of gifts available during 
the Holiday season. Look for children's sweaters 
_ and mittens, Christmas tags by artist Heddy Kent, 
ornaments, Advent calendars, original art, picture 
frames, wooden toys, pillows by Dilla Tingley, 
jams, jellies cakes, salad dressings, books by 
Lincoln authors, gift wraps, recipe books, lamps, 
cards, and a super friendly roster of wonderfully 
friendly volunteer salespeople that will put you into 
the Holiday mood in the nicest way. 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AT ST. ANNE'S 


Saturday, December Sth, is the date set for the 
Church Service League's great new Christmas Sale 
and Crafts Show at St. Anne's Church on Route 126 
and Codman Road. Sale hours run from 10 am to 4 
pm, with luncheon served from 12 to 2 p.m. 
Admission is free, and ample parking spaces are 
located near a handicap accessible walkway to the 
entry. 

This year's event is a break from the traditional 
sale of items made by principally by members. On 
December Sth, fifteen regional craftpersons will 
offer their own original specialty items, including 
quilted goods, decorations, dolls, jewelry, and 
woodenware. As usual, there will be a variety of 
tempting baked goods, candies, and sauces from 
members’ kitchens. In addition, handmade quilts, 
aprons, and fabric novelties will be available from 
the workshop of Navajo Indian women at the 
League's sister church, St. Anne's Episcopal 
Church of Sawmill, Arizona. As a partnership 
enterprise, the Lincoln group supplies fabrics to its 
Sawmill counterparts, and sends proceeds from the 
sale of the finished items back to benefit the 
Arizona churchpeople. 

The annual Christmas Sale is the main fundraiser 
for the Church Service League which earns money 
in order to support charitable organizations serving 
the homeless and poor in Massachusetts, and in 
national and international locations. Dollars spent at 
the sale give benefit to the buyer and to those in 
need! 

NEWS FROM THE OWENS FOUNDATION 
Fron time to tune the Lincoln Review 
has pubiished articles about Mark and Delia 
Owens and their,efforts to save the wildlife 
of Africa. In the interest of bringing their 
friends in Lincoln up to date, we have the 
following news. 


On October 9, 1992, Mark and Delia came 
to Boston to talk about their new book The 
Eye of the Elephant, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Ten years ago, Houghton Mifflin 
published their previous book, Cry of the 
Kalahari, which described their experiences 
in Botswana, Their new book tells of their 
efforts to save the elephants from the poachers 
of the North Luangwa Valley in Zambia. The 
Owens write about many wonderful incidents 
amony the animals of the valley, as well as 
their work 1n educating the villagers and 
their children and providing work for them 
so that they will no longer have to depend 
on poaching for a livelihood. 

These two remarkable people have devoted 
their lives to saving the wildlife of Africa 
from extinction. They have many friends and 
supporters here in Lincoln as well as all 
over the world. 
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Robert DeNormandie 
Katherine S. McHugh (Chairman) 
Harriet S. Todd 


Selectmen: 


Selectmen Notes 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 


night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. 
Offices building and are open to the public. 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


School Building Committee 
e@ The Board reviewed various options of 


the School Building committee 
Budget 
@ The Selectmen discussed their guide- 
lines for the use of free cash. 
Traffic and Roads 
@e The Board discussed a latter concerned 
about traffic control near Walden Pond 
and its effect on Baker Farm Road. 
@ The Board Discussed a letter concerned 
about parking problems on Old Concord 
Road caused by people walking from there 
| to Walden Pond. 


at the Town 
Although a 


e The Board discussed a letter concerned about 


safety issues on Sandy Pond Road. 

| e@ The Board discussed a resident's concern 
| for signage on roadside paths. 
Personnel 

e The Board appointed Paul Morrison and 
Andrew Kennedy as police officers upon 
recommendation of Chief Arena 

e@ Andrew DeVita appointed as part-time 
dispatcher and Emily Hicks as full- 
time dispatcher at the Police Station. 
e The Selectmen reviewed the evaluation 
of the Executive Secretary position 
which gave high praise to David Ramsey 
and commended him. 

Joseph Cotoni was employed as a school 
crossing guard. 


OLD E NEW GARPEN BOOKS 
Bought ts > Sold 
~ GARDEN CONSULTATIONS ~ 


Garpen WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 


S| OLD WINTER, ST. 
LINCOLN, MA.O1'773 


TH i (I 
i apis bye GAT: 292 - IO eal! olrhy 


Committee Appointments and Resignations 


e@ Neil Feinberg appointed to Celebration 
Committee. 

@ Wesley Frost appointed to Recycling 
Committee 

e Sidney Walker appointed to a two-year 
term on the Lincoln Cultural Council. 

e Harriet B. Todd appointed as an 
alternate representative to the MBTA 
advisory board. 

e Ray Johnson resigned from the Lincoln 
Housing Commission. 

e Elizabeth Donaldson and Eleanor Fitzgerald 
appointed to Historic District Commission and 
Historical Commission. 

Recycling 
e@ The Selectmen discussed the Glass Recycling 


program. Volunteers are being asked to help. 


Odds and Ends 


The Board approved a request from the Council 
on Aging for funding of blood pressure clinics. 
The money comes form the Pierce Fund grant. 

The Board approved changing the name of the 
Lincoln Arts Council to the Lincoln Cultural 
council as requested by the State. The Board 
will coordinate arts, humanities, and sciences. 
The Board voted not to adopt a residential 
exemption at this time. 


The Board congratulated Irene Rice as one of 
the recipients of the state "Drug Fighter of 
the Year" award. 


The Board approved a reserve fund transfer 
for a new tape recorder for the Police and 
Fire Departments in the amount of $1979. 
Rick Wiggin discussed the status of the 
recreation programs. 


(This material has been gathered by Betty Smith 
and covers the meetings form August 24, 1992 


through October 26, 


1992.) 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 


polarity therapy 
for body, spirit, mind 


gentle healing bodywork 
reduces stress 

balances energy 
increases vitality 


WESTON, MA _ 617-893-3830 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessions 
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